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By SPUN YARN 


LTHOUGH the war in Europe is over, stories about it will 
probably continue to crop up in this paper, and the 
: first of them for this month dates way back to June of 
1940. According to a British commodore who told me the yarn 
five years later, an English merchantman stopped in at Sierra 
Leone and found there ten or a dozen war-bound German cargo 
carriers. Going ashore and then to dinner with his agent, the 
English captain found himself seated near a group of German 
skippers, beer drinking and exclamatory. One of the Germans 
arose from his table, approached the Englishman, bowed stiffly, 
and said: “I ‘trust you will pardon our jubilation. We are 
celebrating the fall of Paris.’’ The English captain made no 
immediate rejoinder, but before leaving the restaurant neared 
the German table, bowed stiffly and said, “Pardon my own 
jubilation. This evening 7 am clearing for the open sea.”’ 


Another story comes from Arthur C. Robb, whose connection 
with the airborne life boat it has been my intention to mention 
for several months. This illustrates another facet of British 
humor in the stress of provocation and concerns a skipper who 
took his ship into a northern port after having been at sea be- 
yond the period of the recognition signals he held. Needless to 
say, he was challenged by the shore and, there being no answer 
forthcoming, he had the doubtful pleasure of seeing a shell 
lobbed in his direction. Only then did he open up with a visual 
signal, saying: ‘‘ Missed me. Up 500.” They let him in, no doubt 
on the assumption that no Kraut would be so fatuous. 


And now briefly I would like to trace the genealogy of the 
Royal Air Force’s life boat, whose design I have more than once 
attributed to my old pal Uffa Fox. Since Uffa has built the life 
boats and, since in design and construction, they strongly 
resemble his International dinghy, it is almost inevitable that 
posterity will award him the palm of originating them. But 


it appears that credit must go to Chief Air Marshal Sir Arthur ~ 


Harris, of Bomber Command for having first conceived the idea 
of dropping by parachute a fully equipped life boat. About the 
middle of 1941, Group Captain, now Air Commodore, E. F. 
Waring, in whom was placed responsibility for developing the 
idea, asked the yacht designer Lt. Comdr. Arthur C. Robb, 
RNVR, to design a suitable boat for the purpose. A request by 
the British Ministry of Aircraft Production for release for Robb 
from his normal duty for the purpose of seeing through the 
building of a prototype was not granted and Fox was selected as 
the, most suitable builder. Robb’s plans were turned over to 


Uffa and, although there is little trace of them in the present 


' airborne life boat, neither, I understand, is there much re- 


semblance to Uffa’s original submission, which was a slight 
variation of the folding pontoon bridge he was building for the 
British Army. But, as Robb writes me, “‘When it’s all boiled 
down, the present boat is largely by Uffa, as he did the develop- 
ment work in connection with the Air Ministry.’’ I trust this 
sets the record straight. 


As for the postwar sail boat, I have no reason for changing my 
opinion that my own cutter Hotspur is she. You will probably 
read more about her later but I’d like to say here that a man 
who chartered her for the season loaned her to me for nearly a 
week in June and that I found her the same eager little packet 
that she was before the war. Nor could I see that she had 
deteriorated an iota in the five winters that Bob Henry has kept 
her in wet storage in his yard since I last used her. Her bottom 
and topsides are as seamless as a bottle and her deck, which was 
entirely scraped and painted last spring, has every appearance of 
having been recanvased. After sixteen years of sanding and 
varnishing, a few of the plugs of her cockpit coaming have worn 
thin enough to reveal the brass screws underneath, but these 
were the only signs of wear that my proudly paternal eye could 
see. I had to discard an anchor cable acquired eight or ten years 
ago but the length of New Bedford whale line bought sixteen 


' years ago for use with the storm anchor, and carefully pre- 
served, is as good as new. In a world which changes as fast as ~ 


this one does, it is a pleasure to find Hotspur unchanged — 
and, if I may be permitted to boast, as modern as the day she 
was built. 

After more than four years of a strict naval régime it was 
pleasant to turn in at night with an early start in mind, and 
actually to get under way at 2:00 p.m. — (and I don’t mean 
1400). And not to move at all on another day when storm 
warnings were flown. If any of you lads in the DDs and the DEs 
have any doubt about it, I assure you that impromptu sailing is 
very easy to take. 


Speaking of the nautical vernacular, I asked a Navy man the 
other day for a handy billy and he muttered “bilge pump.” I 
knew he thought I didn’t mean what I said and amplified my 
meaning by mentioning a watch tackle. This made him think 
of anchors, but after a glance in the direction of some ground 
tackle he said: “Oh, you want a jigger.” By that time I did 
indeed — a jigger of rum. 
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New 16-ft. Utility Model, one of a number of new Chris- This all-purpose 16-ft. model shown above is powered with a | 
Craft Utility Boats, Runabouts, Express Cruisers, Cruisers and 60 h. p. engine with speeds up to 30 m.p.h. Our quantity pro- 
Motor Yachts which will be ready for delivery soon. All will duction methods make it possible to price this and many other 

be built to traditional Chris-Craft standards of quality. Chris-Craft models well within your budget. 


New 18-ft. Deluxe Utility (top, right), 
with options of 60 and 95 h.p. engines 
and speeds up to 34 m.p.h. 


New 17-ft. Special Runabout with double 
cockpit forward, options of 60 h.p. and 
95 h.p. engines with speeds up to 36 m.p.h. 
Buy now to be sure of earlier delivery. 
See your Chris-Craft Dealer for details. 




















Buy U.S. War Bonds Today— 


Tomorrow command your own Chris-Craft 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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A “backyard boat” on her shakedown trip. “Judy II” came down the mountains to the sea — and thereby hangs a tale 


WE BUILT OUR BOAT 


The Saga of a Backyard Boat Which Came From the Mountains to the Sea 


By WILL REED 


F YOU had been standing on the jetty which marks 
the entrance to the Columbia River on a cer- 
tain cold and blustery day last summer, you 
would have seen one backyard boat which 
had undergone more than the usual difficulties 
which beset all homemade craft. She was on 
her first sea trial, partly to try to bring back 

some of the tuna which were being caught in such large numbers 
during the season, and partly to give three weary war workers a 
much needed vacation from ships and shipbuilding — sort of a 
postman’s holiday. Most of all, however, we wanted to test the 
boat which we had designed and built ourselves. If you are a 
member of that great fraternity of backyard boatbuilders, es- 
pecially if you live miles inland, I think you'll be interested in 

- the story of our boat, and how she got down to the sea. 

It all started four years ago, when Ace Woods and I, tired of 

| the simple life and wanting something more than the security of 
- &job in a small Missoula, Montana, department store, decided 
we must have a boat — and must take a trip in her. Missoula is 
tucked away in the heart of the Rocky Mountains and profes- 
sional help or advice on designing or building was of course not 
available. Both Ace and 1 had done a little small-boat building, 
mostly craft of about 18 feet in length, but we felt we could do 
it if we took it easy and followed accepted practices. It’s easy to 


get lost if you wander away from the proved design and building ° 


experience of the present and the past generations of boatbuild- 


We every prospect pleases and only the thought of 
| Monday morning is vile.” Photo by F. Lerner 


ers. And I think if you like the smell of oak and pine and cedar, 
and if you take pride in good joinery and honest workmanship, 
the skill of working with wood can soon be acquired. 

We knew we could build a larger boat and, after reading all we 
could on the subject, we felt we could design one, too. Neither 
of us had designed a boat before but it seemed primarily a mat- 
ter of keeping a balanced proportion of size of all members, 
which is not only the basis of beauty in all structures, but the 
basis of structural engineering as well. At least we had finally 
found a use for all of the math and drawing courses we had taken 
in college. Several foreign voyages as seaman in freighters had 
given me a little knowledge of ships and boats and, with what 
photographs we studied and books we practically memorized, 
we finally felt we were ready to start. So, with not a few misgiv- 
ings and doubts, but armed with Chapelle’s Yacht Designing 
and Planning, grim determination and the enthusiasm that only 
a project like this can give, we started — and from scratch. 

We began with a sketch of the arrangement we wanted and 
the inside room we would have to have. Then we designed the 
midship section and faired the lines around the arrangement. 
After checking the area of each section with a theoretical curve 
of areas (to be sure that the buoyancy was properly distributed), 
we made the necessary calculations of the moments of all major 
hull weights, found the center of lateral plane, and the displace- 
ment. A detailed plan of the sails and rigging completed the 
design, which shows a length of 34’ 0”, a beam of 10’ 8” and a 
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Like most backyard boats her building kept the neighborhood in an 
uproar. “Judy Il,” right, near the Continental Divide 


draft of 5’ 8’’. A ketch rig spreads 554 square feet of sail in three 
lowers, with provisions made for a gaff topsail and a flying jib. 
You backyard boatbuilders know what it is to loft in an old 

_ garage, set up the keel in the way of the clothes lines, and what 
it means to build a steam box close to the neighbor’s fence, so 
that the continual smoke, sawing and hammering bothers the 
whole neighborhood. After many a tough fight with the oak, 
dull tools, and augers which broke at critical moments, we 
framed and planked her, set in the tanks, floors and deck beams 
and began to plan to get her to the water, 500 miles away. The 
continual advice of the passers-by, many of whom had become 


expert boatbuilders overnight, was much in evidence at that: 


stage. We wanted to put a notch in the keel every time we heard 
that crack about that poor soul — whose name is lost in an- 
_ tiquity — who first built a boat in the basement and found he 
couldn’t get her out. We gave up the notch idea when we real- 
ized it might result in the complete destruction of the keel. 
The day finally arrived when Ace and I felt that our craft was 
ready to load on the trailer; we spent the entire night loading all 
our equipment and packing our clothes. After a few ticklish 
hours getting her on the trailer and dodging the tree branches 
along the side streets, we said goodby to the sleepy little town, 
and started out across the mountains. . 
A glance at a map of the Pacific northwest will show the 
Rocky Mountains spread over parts of Montana, Idaho and 
Washington, but the hairpin turns, the abrupt cliffs and tower- 
ing peaks must be seen to be appreciated. On the deck of our 
landlocked craft, precariously perched on the huge trailer, we 
rolled past mile after mile of tricky curves and deep valleys, over 
the Continental Divide, through Idaho, and down to Spokane, 
Washington, where we headed south for Pasco. We backed the 
trailer down to the water’s edge, unloaded the boat and all our 
gear and set up a tent for a combination beachcomber’s head- 





Passage through the John Day and other treacherous rapids on the upper Columbia River 
was aided by tows from passing tug boats 
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quarters and tool room. Our first big job was casting the keel, 
which was to be of concrete and iron. We first drilled, through 
the wood keel and the floors, holes to receive the 34” galvanized 
bolts which reached down through a 14” plate shoe which was 
to form the bottom of the ballast keel. Next we set up a wooden 
form bounded by the wood keel on top, the sternpost aft, and 





the plate shoe on the bottom and forward. Then we distributed 
scrap iron and reinforcing rods inside the form in accordance 
with our previously computed calculations for the center of 
gravity of the keel. We poured the concrete in the form through 
a trough built on the side, being careful to get a good smooth 
surface on the sides and a snug fit on top. We removed the form 
several days later and tightened up the nuts on the bottom of the 
shoe and on the top of the wood keel. After installing the ballast 
keel and painting the topsides and bottom, we attempted to 
launch the boat by sliding her down a timber, meanwhile keep- 
ing her well shored up on both sides. The system should have 
worked but a bit of bad: luck — or bad planning — caught up 
with us. The shores on one side broke and over our boat went 
with a sickening crash that sounded as if every frame and strake 
had broken. Only minor damage was the result, however, and 
we got a Cat tractor to push our dejected looking craft into the 
water, using'a couple of greased planks under the bilge as launch- 
ing ways. We voted to divert the traditional bottle to ourselves 
instead of the boat’s stem, so the launching ceremony ended on 
a cheerful note, after all. 
\- The upper Columbia is navigable to deep draft vessels only at 
certain times of the year and, since the river was beginning to 
drop, we made quick preparations for the trip down. Loaded 
deep, with all our gear aboard and the Gray motor installed, we 
started somewhat overconfidently (so it seems now) down to 
Portland. We shot through Homily Rapids, 
swept past Attalia and through the John 
Day, Indian, and notorious Umatilla Rap- 
ids, helped through the tough spots by 4 
passing tug from which we managed to hitch 
a tow. After ten hours of dodging rocks, weav- 
ing back and forth trying to keep within the 
narrow channel and skidding past the swirl- 
ing eddies and white water, we finally arrived 
at the Celilo Locks, which mark the upper 
end of the lake formed by Bonneville Dam. 
The rest of the trip, another 100 miles to 
Portland, was made in easy stages. We 
stopped off at Hood River to build on the 
cabin trunk and cut the spars before con- 
tinuing down the Columbia. 
Material was getting scarce, especially air 
dried lumber and bronze fittings, when our 
entry into the war caused an abrupt change 
of plans. We realized that our hopes of mak- 
ing an ocean trip would have to be abandoned 
so, when we were offered a reasonable price 
for our boat, we somewhat sorrowfully de- 
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cided to sell her. The new owner, Abbott Lawrence, proved to 


have an exceptional amount of what I like to call “boat sense”’ 
and he missed his calling by not becoming a professional boat- 
builder. He had many necessary fittings left over from previous 
boats he had owned, besides having access to a machine shop 
anda lumber yard. So, during the past two years, Judy IT, as she 
is now named, has been making steady progress toward comple- 
tion. We watched our hull finally grow into a boat under his 
careful and conscientious work; with the help we were able to 
give him, he finished what we hoped would prove to be a good, 
conventional craft, well designed and honestly built. 

Just how good a boat she is, however, was something we had 
to know and we were ready to test her at sea by the time the 
tuna fishing season was well under way. 

The day of our departure from Westport, Oregon (Judy II’s 
home port), was misty and cold, with a good wind whipping up 
the water. We had spent the night lashing down our spare gas 


drums, rigging up a binnacle light, checking our compass and ~ 


doing the hundred-odd jobs that suddenly pop up at the last 
minute. The long tuna outriggers had to be set up and the fish 
lines untangled and bent on; a bulkhead had to be built to form 
asort of a fish hold in the forward cabin. Finally, the word came 
from skipper Lawrence that he was ready if we were, so we cast 
off the lines and moved down the channel-under power. We be- 
gan the 30-mile thrash-down the Columbia to Astoria, where we 


Her keel was cast and bolted on at the water’s edge 


berthed for the evening. Then a trip over to Warrenton, to pick 
up a half ton of ice and a ton of inside ballast, and we were ready 
for sea. After obtaining the necessary clearances from the Coast 
Guard barge, we powered out across the bar, made sail and 
headed for the Columbia Lightship. 

My impressions of the beginning of the sea trip are confused. 
Since I had designed the sail plan and made the stress analysis of 
the rigging and masts, every noise and creak above the deck 
kept me browsing around until I had investigated practically 
everything. There must be a technical name for the feeling of 
buoyancy, or lack of it, when a sail boat heels over. Whatever it 
8 termed, it is a real thing and we watched the boat roll out as 
she heeled over and wondered if our ballast was placed right and 
computed accurately and if our ‘stability calculations were 
correct. The best test lab is still the sea, however much one de- 
pends on the stability formulas and; with a good breeze and a 
ground swell, we put her through her paces. Pr. | 

The seas were beginning to form into long slow swells with lit- 
tle white caps here and there as we neared the lightship some 
eight miles out. With all sails drawing like a team of horses, the 

t heeled over and we found that on a reach, at least, she was 
ced. We came abeam of the lightship and, with our fingers 
crossed, we strapped her down, got a little speed up going down 
the back of a sea and spun the wheel over. With quite a slatting 
of sails and lines drumming against the masts, she spun around 
like a ballet dancer and set out on the other tack without fuss. 
en, in a few minutes, we had learned that she would steer 
herself as well as we could, we retired to the galley for a quick 
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toast to the little ship. We played around the lightship for a 
while, tacking and running. As the afternoon drew to a close, 
we found ourselves no longer concerned over a quick gust that 
would put the rail under or wonder if she would rise as the next 
sea comes rolling up to her bow. We knew she could take every- 
thing the sea was likely to dish out, so we set our course west- 
ward towards the warm current and blue water, into the setting 
sun. That the boat behaved well and sailed cleanly is not so 
much to our credit as it is to articles on boatbuilding which have 
appeared in YacuTiInG and to Chapelle’s extremely clear and 
practical book on yacht designing. 

_ We made about 50 miles and hove to with the mizzen set and 
the sea anchor out. After eating and cleaning up, we made ev- 
erything secure, lit the anchor light and lay in our bunks talking 
about the boat and about the fish that wouldn’t get away. 

Early the following morning, we took in the sea anchor, set 
the main and jib and, as the boat heeled over and went to work, 
lowered the two outriggers and put ten fish lines out, each with 
a feather skip and hook in the water and a rubber shock absorber 
on the inboard end. We sailed easily along over the swells, with 
a freshening breeze, and by late morning we seemed to be well 
on our way to China — or at least had a start in that direction. 

Suddenly one line became taut, shook itself of water, and the 
rubber shock absorber stretched way out. Abbott and I rushed 
to the inhaul line. As we hauled it in, we could see a quick silvery 
flash under the transom, which resolved itself into a beautiful 
blue-black and silver tuna — the first one I had ever seen. We 
got him on deck and laid him out, watching as his sides turned to 
dull black and his silver to white, as he expired. His fins and tail 
beat furiously in time with the slatting sails, for we had luffed 
and, as we fell off on the other tack, the sheets, gaff, fish lines, 
fishermen and fish became tangled in a beautiful mess on the 

(Continued on page 94) 





_ “Judy Il” lies at her dock at Westport, Oregon 

































Visibility finally increased and the sunset rewarded us with a welcome view of the Wisconsin shore line 
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1600 Miles From Chicago to New York in a 25-foot Sloop 


By WALTER N. PHARR 


the letter in my pocket and hurried up to the New York 
office of our airline’s Chief Pilot. ‘“Squabby,’” I said, 
“it'll cost me five hundred dollars to ship my sloop from 
Chicago to New York. Why, I’d sail her here before I’d pay. 
that— at least I would if I had my vacation.” Squabby 
grinned. ‘‘ Let’s see,’”’ he said, “You had a week’s vacation left 
over from last year and have two for this year. Do you think you 
could make the trip in three weeks?” 
“Sure, if I can arrange to have most of the work done before 
I arrive and if we have anything like a break in the weather.”’ 
“How about the last three weeks in May?” He looked at me 
quizzically. ‘‘By the way, your boat’s only 25 feet long, isn’t 
she? How’d you happen to choose one so small?”’ 
This was a question that I was getting used to. Kurvenal, I 
replied, ‘‘has taught me many things and probably one of the 


Re. hundred dollars!”’ and with that remark I jammed 


“Kurvenal’s” cockpit is typ- 
ical of the relative spacious- 
ness in a boat of her size. 
Twenty-five feet over all, 
she has a 25 hp. motor, 
roller reefing gear and ac- 
commodations for four. 
“She taught me,” says the 
author,” that the over all 
length of a boat is merely 
an arbitrary figure.” 








most important is that the over all length of a boat is merely an 
arbitrary figure. It’s that which is between the stem and stem 
that counts. When the company decided to put on a nev 
transcontinental schedule and moved me on to New York, | 
thought it might be best to sell her. The figure for which | 
listed her was a fair price, and I know she would have sold. 
However, I looked all over the New York area to see what could 
be done with that much money, only to discover that I would 
probably have to add one to two thousand more to what | 
would have netted to find a comparable boat. Moreover, 
Kurvenal is complete, is big enough to have a roller reefing 
gear, accommodations for four, and a new 25 hp. Universal 
engine. She is small enough to handle alone when necessary, as 
neat as can be and as able as they come — and that’s why! 
didn’t sell her. She’s a big boat for 20 feet on the water line and 
I intend to sail her the 1,600 miles to New York if you'll let me 
have that vacation.”’ : 

“ All right,’ said Squabby. “You may have the three weeks. 
If you can make it, it should be a swell trip. Good luck.” 

Now all I had to do was to do it and my first job was signing 
on a crew. I wrote Charlie Olsen in Chicago but, to my dis 
appointment, he answered that he could not make the trip, no! 
could he give me much help in fitting out Kurvenal. As the weeks 
went by, I received the same story from the rest of my forme! 
shipmates and I began to wonder if 25 feet of boat was too small 
for them but this I discounted for I knew all of them were 
sincere in their disappointment. Well, by golly, I’d go if I had te 
do it alone! My decision was to get as far east as I could in my 
allotted time and then to ship her on from there. The freight 
would be less than from Chicago, I would have had a real sal 
and I would have done something during my three weeks 0 
earned vacation. So why not? I bought charts and other 
necessary gear, made lists of more impedimenta to be acquired 
in Chicago and soon was on my way from New York. 
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At the Jackson Park Yacht Club, of which I was a member, I 
found the answer to my crew problem. His name was Ted 
Fanos, and he proved to be an admirable shipmate. We found 
Grebe’s yard even busier than usual but, to our great dis- 
appointment, no work had been done on Kurvenal. Only the 
winter cover had been removed. Ted and I lit in, as did our 
friends who could come out and help, and in five days of hard 
work she looked like a new boat. But a major job was still to 
be done. Although Kurvenal was ready to go in the water, there 
were six other boats between us and the marine railway — and 
three of them were still sporting their winter covers! 

We appealed to the yard manager, explaining our position and 
predicament. Grebe’s men immediately showed great concern 
and interest. They sawed through the heavy timber track we 
had been slid in on and built a track away from the river to,a 
spur.of their main marine railway. In this manner they carried 
Kurvenal around the boats which were in the way and to the 
point where the crane could lift her into the river. It was a big 
job and probably expensive, yet I was not charged a cent for 
the complicated maneuver. ‘We motored the seven miles down 
the dirty Chicago River to the Coast Guard Station where we 
stepped the mast. We could, of course, have paid to have this 
done, but one of the main ideas of the trip was “to do it our- 
selves.” 

That night, when we tied up at the Columbia Yacht Club, all 
seemed in readiness save for purchasing and stowing stores. As 
luck would have it, a dreary scene greeted us the next day; a 
low, slate gray overcast, unending rain squalls, and a strong 
southeasterly wind. High seas cascaded against the breakwater 
at the northwesterly end of the harbor just beyond the big steel 
ship which serves as Columbia’s floating clubhouse. Although 
we were moored in a slip on the lee side, each wave which swept 
across the harbor first stood Kurvenal on her stern and then 
brought her bow down with such violence that it soon became 
unsafe to be on deck. Even the clubhouse rolled badly. However, 
we bought our supplies and hoped for a break in the weather. 

I kept in touch with American Airlines’ meteorologists, who 
advised against leaving for several days “unless you are pressed 
for time.’”’” But we learned through them that the ice was 
entirely gone from the Straits of Mackinac, which to us meant 
that it was time to start. By the following day, both wind and 
sea had moderated; only the overcast remained. We stowed our 
supplies, finished up the usual last minute jobs and then re- 
solved to get under way. We were again advised of the un- 
settled weather conditions: ‘A cold front preceded by heavy 
rain and thunderstorms. Wind from the southeast, shifting to the 
north. The weather two to three days hence promises to be more 
favorable.’’ To wait two or three days could ruin our chances 
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‘Kurvenal” at her mooring at the Jackson Park Yacht Club, Chicago 


of completing the passage and, besides, we would rather have 
the good weather when passing through the Mackinac Straits. 
So start we did on Thursday, May 15th, and at five o’clock in 
the afternoon. It would rain, we knew and, as the wind had died 
down, we got away under power. As our compass had never been 
compensated, a line was drawn on the chart from the north end 
of the breakwater to Harrison Crib, the angle measured with a 
protractor and the course necessary to hold this heading was 
checked. Other similar lines were drawn, courses measured and 
deviation figured until we felt we really knew the peculiarities 
of our compass. In flying I had long ago learned to believe my 
instruments, and I was certain our figuring was correct. Our 
plan was to sail up the west side of the lake so as to be on the lee 
shore and, if the going got too bad, we could duck into one of the 
numerous harbors. We decided to make the charts serve as a 
secondary log and to enter each thing as it happened on the 
chart where it occurred. I had earlier decided against a great 
quantity of large scale charts as we had no chart table nor any 
other protected location where we could spread them out. We 
did carry a separate chart of each of the Great Lakes and 
detailed ones of certain passages and harbors which appeared 
more complicated. I remembered that when flying open cockpit 
military planes we always folded our maps beforehand in a 
manner which would show us all that we could possibly need or 
use in a given time, and thus continue from fold to fold. This 
seemed a good plan for us to follow, so I folded each chart into a 
small compact size of about ten by twelve inches, with the 
unneeded portion underneath, but there to be used if needed. 
Two hours out of Chicago, when just past Wilmette, Illinois, 
lightning forked ahead of us and in a matter of minutes we were 
caught in a heavy downpour. At this point, the shore line angles 
slightly to the northwest, so we held our established course even 
though visibility had diminished to about one-eighth of a mile. 
We were sure of our course, we knew our speed was seven 
m.p.h., and all seemed in good order. By 7:30 p.m. we were in 
the midst of as mean a thunderstorm as I have ever experienced. 
But nothing is so bad that it could not be worse — so with the 
rain came hail. The stones were as big as marbles and when they 
struck the deck and cabin top they must have bounced a good 
four feet. Some struck my knuckles and I continued to feel the 
sting the next day. Nothing lasts forever, good or bad, and the 
hail stopped after a full 15 minutes which seemed hours. 
Finally the rain ceased but fog set in. At times it was heavy 
and we were glad that we were nowhere near the steamer lanes. 
However, every hour or so we were able to see lights on land six 
to ten miles to the west and, by checking the Light List and 















































































Pleasant weather — at last! To port is Gray’s Reef Light 


knowing our course and speed, we felt sure of our position. At — 


1:15 in the morning, we were off Racine and decided to stop for 
the rest of the night. This was, by the way, the exact time we 
had earlier written on our chart as our estimated arrival off 
Racine. We were both wet and tired and a few hours sleep would 
help. Up the river there it was quiet and seemed a different 
world. I’ll always treasure our five hours sleep there. 

We cleared the breakwater at 8:00 next morning and were 
greeted with high seas and a northerly wind. Our broad, fisher- 
man type bow hit each wave like a prizefighter and the re- 
sulting spray was like hard-driven rain. More rain a couple of 
hours later closed our visibility down to a quarter of a mile but 
later, when it finally stopped, visibility gradually increased to 
one-half, one, then five miles. By this time we were progressing 
slowly under reduced power and the seas were continuing to 
build up. At noon, we were opposite Milwaukee and it did not 
take much for us to decide to put in; we tied up at the yacht 
club wharf and refilled our gas tanks. The following day, when 
we began to have trouble with our fuel, I remembered the dock 
attendant had said that we were the second boat to take on gas 
from their tanks that season. We found water and gum in our 
gasculator and it stopped us at least ten times before we could 
make Port Washington, Wisconsin. Aside from being both a 
worry and a problem, it also cost us considerable time. 

The heavy seas rolled right into Port Washington’s harbor 
and, though we had an anchor holding us out from the dock, one 
of us had to stay aboard to keep an eye on Kurvenal. Once out 
in the lake we found that the seas were not too big for us 
although they were too close together for comfort. A boat ten 
feet longer would probably not have minded them so much, but 
our 20-foot water line was just the wrong length. That night in 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, we drained all of our gas and refilled our 
tanks. Our remarks regarding Milwaukee’s gasoline were not 
complimentary! 

What a pleasure it was to see the sun shining the next 
morning! Another ‘‘front”’ had gone through and the wind was 
at last over our shoulder and from the southeast. We had not 
yet had our sails up but now the bright sunshine and a following 
sea made being under canvas a real pleasure. The seas were as 
large as the day before but now, instead of socking on the 
nose every 15 seconds, they slid-underneath. This was real fun 
and our first taste of the pleasure of our cruise. It was also our 
first time out of oilskins — what a relief! 

We decided to go into Sturgeon Bay Sunday night and to 
make the long run diagonally across Lake Michigan to Charle- 
voix on the following day. Sturgeon Bay is definitely one of those 
“places to be returned to one of these days” and some day I am 
going back. On Monday morning we started across the lake 
shortly before sunrise. The wind was from the south and 
moderate, there was little sea and the weather was clear. Nine 
hours was a long time to sit holding a course without anything 
to check by. At approximately right angles to our course we 
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passed an ore boat and then a freighter and hoped 
that they were directly in their regular ship lanes 
as we calculated our “ground speed”’ after cross. 
ing their tracks. I had laid our course to pas. 
south of the Manitou Islands but when we finally 
sighted land the islands were dead ahead, so we 
decided ‘to bear a bit to the north so as to pas 
above them. Within five minutes of sighting land, 
our engine developed an extreme knock and had 
to be stopped. By the sound and action we 
guessed valve trouble, which proved to be not 
far wrong. 

Since the wind picked up considerably and was 
southeast as we neared the islands, we rolled g 
good sized reef in the main to ease her a bit, 
Then, after we had passed from under the lee of 
North Manitou Island, the wind acted with 
almost a Venturi effect and hit us a terrific puf 
which was really a knockdown. This was not 
“sailing” as we saw it, so we dropped the main and 
tore along under staysail. Beautiful little Charlevoix is a port 


which must be visited by every yachtsman cruising the Lakes, 


There, on Tuesday morning, we had our first bath and shave 
since leaving Chicago and we discovered that-it is really sur. 
prising how much “‘windburn” and “sunburn” can actually 
be washed off. We spent considerable time working on the 
motor, but since it took until 4:00 p.m. to get the valve springs 
replaced, we decided to remain in port until the following 
morning so as to pass through the Straits of Mackinac during the 
hours of daylight. 

A light rain fell that night, giving every promise of a typical 
morning fog. Our prediction proved correct for we left the harbor 
with visibility about one-eighth of a mile. However, there wasa 
brightness which told me it would clear with the morning sun 
and, since there was no wind, we proceeded under power at 
reduced speed. About 9:00 a.m., our visibility increased to one- 
quarter, then one-half mile and by 9:30 it was seven to eight 
miles. A light SSE wind picked up and soon the fog was entirely 
gone — but not our troubles. Clang! went the engine again and 
we knew that more valve springs had broken. With this the 
wind picked up so, under main and genoa, we flew along ata 
good clip. Our sail through the Straits was a real treat and we 
rolled along on a broad reach leaving a wake which indicated 
that we were really going somewhere. Had we had the time, we 
would certainly have stopped at Mackinac Island but my worry 
of time robbed us of that pleasure. We carried on and put in for 
the night and more engine repairs at Cheboygan, Michigan, 
some 15 miles from Mackinac City. 

The wind was north and light as we started down Lake 
Huron. Main, genoa and engine pulled us from Cheboygan at 
noon after we had worked on the engine much of the night and 
all of the following morning. I suppose all trips include some 
unforeseen narrow escapes and it is the way you handle these that 
counts. We were in for two different kinds that evening. Our 
stove was a two-burner pressure alcohol affair which had had 
little use and should have been in A-1 shape. I had replaced the 
cup washer in the pump, tightened all connections and cleaned it, 
yet it continued to leak pressure and alcohol at the pump. As4 
result, it meant pumping several strokes about every half 

(Continued on page 96) 


“Only the winter cover 
had been removed, so 
we felt we were starting 
from scratch. Ted and | 
lit in, as did our friends 
who could come out and 
help, and in five days of 
hard work she leoked 
like a new boat.” 
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Watching the luff alone in sailing to windward is equivalent to watching one’s feet in taking a step when walking 


SAILING TO 


By WALTER C. Woop, Lt. Commander, USCGR 





HE ART of sailing a boat to windward with a fair 
' degree of proficiency is acquired by nearly 
everyone who sails, but to become an expert 
helmsman with a really gifted touch is a goal 
achieved by few yachtsmen. There is that elu- 
HW sive thing called ‘‘feel” or “touch,”’ so difficult 

“rears to describe to the novice, which marks the dif- 
ference between the average and the skillful skipper. Beyond 
suggesting that there is such a thing as “‘feeling”’ that the boat is 
sailing her best, or knowing when she is “‘going,’’ the average 
impromptu instructor cannot elaborate on the theme. The usual 
answer to queries on the subject is to the effect that you either 
have or do not have “‘the touch,” as if it were some quality that 


was inherited and could not be easily acquired by practice and a 


bit of original thought by the pupil. 

Nearly every alert novice can become a proficient windward 
skipper and that mysterious “feel” of the boat can be acquired 
very quickly by the pupil who practices the use of other faculties 
than that of watching the luff of the sail when trying to sail to 
windward. Most novices are quite properly taught to sail to 
windward by sight alone. With the mainsail trimmed to ap- 
proximately the proper position over the quarter, they are told 
to watch for the flutter at the luff of a jib or mainsail as the case 
may be. When the sail quivers, they bear away from the wind, 
and if it looks too firm or hard, they turn the boat toward the 
wind until such flutter just appears. Granted that this is the 
Proper procedure to start such instruction, the pupil should 
quickly learn that this is only one of the many indications which 
must be observed when sailing most efficiently to windward. 
The . * . : sy: . 
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m years. During this time, classes of 200 pupils have become common- 
Wai Amone the pamphlets available to these pupils is one entitled Sailing to 


and, because it should prove of interest to any skipper who has never 


been quite able to reach the de i i i i 

: 2 gree of perfection on the wind to which he aspires, 

Ws here published. Lt. Cmdr. W: has had charge of the sailing program at 
T. since 1935, and is now in oe of small boat handling in the Seamanship 


ent of the U. 8. Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn. 


WINDWARD 


Of the five major senses, sight, smell, hearing, taste and touch, 
we must use three — sight, hearing and touch — as well as that 
more elusive one — the sense of balance. Proper practice in 
developing the sense of hearing, touch and balance as applied to 
sailing can do much to augment the sense of sight and improve 
one’s ability to get the most speed out of one’s boat when sailing 
to windward. An explanation of what we are trying to accom- 
plish is in order before we try to determine how each of these 
senses may aid us in our objective. 

In windward sailing our problem is to sail that course which 
will gain us the greatest distance directly to windward in the 
shortest time. We may sail wide of the wind and fast, or we may 
sail slow and close to the wind to reach the same objective. Each 
type of boat and cut or trim of sail will provide a different answer 
to this problem and we must depend upon observation of other 
boats, the action of our own boat in the water and many other 
factors to arrive at a definite conclusion. It will help to take 
each of the major senses in turn, and see how each may aid us in 
determining whether our boat is being sailed at its greatest 
efficiency. 

Sight — 

With our eyes we may watch the luff of the sail to see the 
degree that it is luffing. This may not show whether the boat 
is moving through the water as fast as she should for best 
efficieney. Speed through the water is indicated by watching 
the water as it slips along the rail, or is thrown away from the 
bow, or as it leaves the boat’s quarter. We may compare our 
speed with nearby boats, with marks on the shore or buoys. 
However, since the most efficient point of sailing should be 
when the sail is full and a few degrees away from the luffing 
point, watching the luff can be of value only in order to 
gauge our angle from the wind by occasional luffs to check our 
distance from this desired point. In strong winds it is often 
advisable to sail the boat with considerable luff in the sail to 
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Nearly all boats have a definite angle of heel at which they go fastest, and beyond which angle they slow down 


keep her on a more even keel. Here, our luffing sail is not of 
any great value as an indicator, and our angle of heel, as 
indicated by the distance of the water from the lee rail, 
is a much more accurate indicator of how close to the wind 
we should sail. Nearly all boats have a definite angle of heel 
at which they go the fastest and beyond which angle they 
slow down or make too much leeway. 


Hearing — 


At first thought one might wonder how hearing can be of 
any possible use in determining how close to the wind one 
should sail to make the boat perform efficiently. Let us sup- 
pose that we are sailing at night when our sails are not visible. 
A skillful skipper can still sail to windward well and his ears 
become one of his greatest assets. As he comes closer to the 


wind, he hears a sail slide or some rigging rattle ever so ~ 


lightly, indicating a luffing sail. The rhythmic swish of the 
water at the bow becomes fainter as does the gurgle of water 
by the hull at his side as the water slips by at reduced speed. 
Immediately his reaction is to bear away from the wind just 
as surely as if his eyes were directed at the sail luff in broad 
daylight. All these sounds seem relatively unimportant when 
he can see, but remove the sense of sight and they become 
of major importance. 


Touch — 


We generally associate ‘‘touch”’ with the feel of the hand 
upon the tiller, but it has other important aspects, such as 
the feel of the wind against one’s face and the pressure of one’s 
body against the seat and rail in aiding the sense of balance. 


A. J. Cattanach 


There are times, par- 
ticularly in light airs, 
where only by watch- 
ing the sail can one 
be assured of one’s 
true position relative 
to the wind. The skip- 
per should, however, 
sit where he can both 
watch the sails and 
still feel the wind on 
his face 








In a given strength of wind, the pressure of the tiller in the 
hand is relatively constant and if the boat is properly bal- 
anced with a weather helm, the tiller tends to press to lee- 
ward. As we turn the boat nearer to the wind, this pressure 
diminishes and as we bear away from the wind a greater 
pressure of the tiller is felt. 

A change of wind intensity will also afféct the feel of the 
tiller as more pressure is required to hold the boat from 
rounding up in a puff and conversely less pressure is required 
to hold the boat on her course in a lull in the wind. In a dimin- 
ishing wind the boat slows up in the water, the pressure 
against the rudder fades away and the rudder feels slack. 
This is equivalent to the lack of response to the controls of an 
aeroplane as one loses speed and approaches the stalling 
point. We can actually feel the diminishing rush of water past 
the rudder and the‘ lack of response of the boat to small 
movements of the rudder. All of these tell us that the boat 
has slowed up and would be evidence enough without our 
sight or hearing to aid us in sailing an efficient windward 
course. ‘ 


Balance — 


Through our sense of balance we can feel slight changes in 
the heel of the boat. Our delicate balancing mechanism in the 
ear, assisted by the feel of the change in pressure of our body 
against the seat or rail aids us in detecting the slightest 
change in the heel of the boat which, with other indications 
of sound and feeling, help us determine a proper windward 
course. 


The feeling of the wind against our face is of great importance, 


‘for it gives us an instant check on the force of the wind and toa 


less degree, its direction. As long as the wind blows steadily 
against our face, we know that we have a puff of wind, but 
should our face grow warm, we would’ expect the wind had died 
out somewhat. It is remarkable to what extent this feeling of 
wind intensity can be developed after one has learned to observe 
it. Occasionally one gets warm strata of wind off the land, but 
the face immediately detects the change in intensity and the 
body reacts to take care of the puff of wind. 

Just how can we-develop these various senses to aid us in 
sailing? The easiest way to develop them is to blindfold the eyes 
and with the aid of a co-skipper at our side, try to sail to wind 
ward by hearing, touch and balance alone. It will take some 
practice and occasional blunders will be made, but if one 1s 
persistent, he will find that he can do a remarkably good job of 
windward sailing when blindfolded. John B. Herreshoff, founder 
of the famous Herreshoff Manufacturing Co. and builder of 
many famous American cup defenders, was an excellent skippée? 
though totally blind from the age of fourteen. The co-skipper 
should watch the trim of the sails and advise the helmsman that 
(Continued on page 104) 
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“A POOR MAN’S YACHT” 


Chesapeake Bay Construction and Simple Fittings Keep Costs Down 


By H. |. CHAPELLE 


a “poor man’s yacht” developed from one of the many 

types of Chesapeake Bay bateaux. It is possible that many 
readers desire a boat such as he described but do not have access 
to. a Chesapeake Bay builder. The editor suggested that I 
prepare a design of a similar boat that can be built anywhere in 
the country at relatively low cost. 

It is hardly necessary to detail the advantages of low cost 
yachting; taxes and high building costs have emphasized the 
desirability of a design which would permit the building of a 
cheap cruiser. Anyone who has explored this has found that cost 
is not the only problem; many materials and fittings which 
would be used in a conventional yacht design are not available 
at any price. No one 
knows how long it will 
be before we can obtain 
yacht fittings and fine 
materials; in the mean- 
time, a small cruiser 
may be wanted. A re- 
alistic approach to the 
problem results in a low 
cost model but also en- 
tails rather primitive 
construction and ac- 
commodations. 

Before describing the 
details of this poor man’s 
yacht, the general as- 
sumptions on which the 
design is based must be 
explained. It is not in- 
tended that the design 
should represent the 
cheapest possible boat 
of the size selected but 
rather a compromise be- 
tween low cost obtained 
through hull model, 
combined with accom- 
modations, strength 
and seaworthiness. This 
compromise is well ex- 


[: A RECENT article in Yacutine, R. C. Hubbard described 
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This two-masted bateau is a compromise 
between low cost hull, combined with accom- 
modations, strength and seaworthiness 


extent, length of the trunk. The headroom cannot be increased 
over that shown in the plans except by use of a lifting or hinged 
cabin roof. This adds to the cost and is of doubtful advantage. 
The cabin is really no more than a cuddy in which to keep things 
dry and into which the crew may crawl in bad weather. The use 
of a cockpit tent is quite practicable since, even at best, the 
cabin space that can be built in a boat 28’ long is cramped. I 
think observation will prove that the average cruising man in a 
small boat uses the cockpit faz more than the cabin, particularly 
in hot weather. Then the cockpit tent is far more comfortable 
than the cramped stuffy cabin of a small boat; hence there is no 
point in lengthening the cabin trunk beyond the length shown in 
the plans. No attempt is made to lay out the interior of this 
cuddy ; the owner’s needs 
and the fittings avail- 
able will decide the lay- 
out in any case. 

The possible use of 
an engine was considered 
and discarded. The dif- 
ficulty in getting parts, 
such as shafting, pro- 
pellers, stuffing boxes, 
couplings and bearings, 
is so great that there 
seems little likelihood 
of new installations at 
this time. Should an 
engine and fittings be 
available, the skeg could 
be altered so that an 
aperture for the pro- 
peller could be built; 
or an offside installa- 
tion could be used. An 
outboard engine of 5 
hp. or better could be 
used if available. It 
seems probable, how-: 
ever, that sweeps or a 
sculling oar will have to 
be standard equipment 
in any cruiser built at 
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the Chesapeake bateau 
models. The construc- 
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simple and so requires 
no great skill nor does it require the use of expensive or critical 
war material. 

Mr. Hubbard selected what the baymen call a “one-sail 
bateau;”’ this is cat rigged. Many yachtsmen do not care for this 
Nig in a cruiser, even a small one. It seems to me that a two-sail 
ng would suit the tastes of a greater number of skippers. One of 
fhe types of two-masted bateaux which seemed to meet these 
requirements is a skiff type once used extensively around 
Cambridge, Maryland. The model is not sensitive to changes in 
trim or shifts of the center of effort of the sails caused by use of 
one sail instead of two or in shortening down. The proportions of 
this skiff are such that the model could readily be enlarged to, 
say, 28’ over all length without adversely affecting the qualities 
of the design. 

The question of accommodations is best left to the owner, 
within limitations. These limitations are headroom and, to some 


partures from the plans 
should not be considered. The hull is shoal draft and of relatively 
light displacement. Therefore, windage is a big factor in her 
sailing, so do’ not increase the freeboard or the height of the 
cabin trunk unless you want to impair her sailing qualities. 
The materials to be used in building this bateau are not 
specified on the plans. This is intentional since local conditions 
will dictate what timber may be used. The boat may be built 
wholly of fir, yellow or southern pine, or of cedar, white pine or 
spruce. Of course, oak, yellow pine and cedar are preferable but 
the deciding factor is availability. The scantlings are all heavy 
and, even though built of relatively poor timber, the hull will be 
strong and will last a reasonable time. Use of wood preservatives 
is recommended in any case as even the best timber now avail- 
able is not seasoned. 
The boat should be laid down full size on the mold loft floor 
and molds should be made of 2” plank. The strongbacks shown in 
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The proportions are such that the model can 
be enlarged to 28’ over all without adversely 
affecting the design 
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the construction plan should be lofted as molds and assembled. 
The knees require beveling on the outboard face and these 
bevels can be picked up off the floor. 

The stemson, or stem apron, is really the inner stem member. 
Make this of 6” by 8” shaped as shown in the drawings. No 
rabbet is necessary. After the side planking is in place, the hood 
ends of the planking may be dressed off and the cutwater, the 
outer stem member, bolted on. The canvas gasket between 
stemson and cutwater, set in white lead, will insure a water- 
tight job. Fasten these members together with drift bolts or rod 
and two through bolts. 

The keelson is the biggest job in the construction of this boat. 
This will be a heavy member and patterns should be made 
so that a neighboring mill can get out the timber to rough 
dimensions. | 

To get out this timber in one length, it is probable that a 
curved stick will be required. However, this may not be possi- 
ble, so a scarph may be used. This should be placed so that 
the scarph centers on Station No. 6. The scarph should be 40” 
long. The slot for the centerboard should be cut before the 
keelson is rabbeted. The blocks forming the forefoot can be 
placed and shaped after the keelson is placed on the molds and 
the chine members are in place. It will be noticed that there is 
no rabbet in way of the centerboard slot and that the fore end of 
the rabbet is at the after end of the forefoot blocking. The 
blocks should be secured to the-keelson with wooden dowels and 
then shaped. The easiest way to shape the blocks is to wait 
until the hull is planked and then dub off fair with an adze. 
The stemson can be drifted or lag screwed to the top of the 
keelson in setting up; when the cutwater has been drifted to the 
stemson and keelson end, the whole structure will be firmly 
secured. The centerboard trunk should be constructed before 
the keelson is lifted onto the molds; the stemson should also be 
secured. The transom can be set up as a mold. 

The transom should be edge-bolted together using 4%” rod. 
The transom frame should be made in the conventional manner 
and be spiked to the transom planking. The chine logs and 
bottom battens should be fitted when the keelson and molds are 
ready. Care should be taken to shape the chine logs to fit on top 
of the forefoot blocks; when the latter are in place and shaped, 
the chine logs should be spiked to the top of the blocks. 
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The side planking should be fitted next and this is done in the 
conventional manner. Fairly thick stock is required and it is 
important that long lengths of planking be used; otherwise the 
timber cannot be easily bent into place. It is not necessary to 
spile this planking. The bottom planking is laid on herring bone 
fashion. The angle to the center line should be about as shown 
in the construction plan. There should be little or no twist in 
bringing these planks to bear on the back rabbet and chine logs. 
Random widths of plank may be used but it is not advisable to 
use stock wider than 7” since plank wider than this will be hard 
to fit. 

The skeg should be secured after the planking of the sides and 
bottom is completed. Fasten the skeg with 54” drift bolts. The 
sternpost and cutwater should next be secured and the sides, 
bottom and skeg smoothed up, caulked, puttied and given a 
priming coat of paint. If the bottom plank is laid so that the 
inside of each seam is tight, no caulking need be placed in these 
seams. However, if the seams are not tight, caulk lightly. 

When this work is complete, the hull should be turned over. 
As each mold is removed, cross bracing should be placed to hold 
the topsides in shape and the side frames should be secured. 
These frames are nothing more than cleats. Where the brackets 
which support the deck and washboards in way of the trunk and 
cockpit are to be fitted, the sides of the frames should be 
beveled so that the brackets will stand square to the center line. 
The sheer clamp can now be fitted and installed. Get out the 
deck beams to a crown of 3” in 6’ 0’ and install. The brackets may 
next be fitted; these can be nailed to the sides of the frames. 

The decking may be fitted in the orthodox manner or made up 
of strips. The wide washboards may be made of strips or pieced 
together of wide plank. Mast partner blocking of the foremast 
should be secured before the decking is in place. The mainmast 
thwart should be made up of two planks, each 214” by 9” and 
secured before the washboards are in place. The stern sheets 
should also be in place before the washboards are completed. 

The cabin trunk is made in the usual fashion and requires 00 
explanation. The rudder is detailed and should be made up of 
plank edge-fastened with 34” drift bolts, spaced about 6” apart. 
The centerboard should be of oak, if possible; otherwise it must 
be ballasted. The board is edge-fastened with 34’ drift bolts, 
spaced about 8” apart. The centerboard pin should be located a8 
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shown in the plans and the centerboard should ride freely on the 
pin. The centerboard need not be hung until after launching 
but the rudder may be hung as soon as completed. The Bay ° 
method of hanging the rudder is to use strap gudgeons on both 
rudder and stern posts. The eye should take 34’’ diameter rod. 
The gudgeons may be replaced with eyebolts if strap gudgeons 
are not available but the eyebolts are best fitted to post and 
rudder before either are assembled. Eyebolts made up as lags 
will not be serviceable, as their holding power is insufficient. 
Some builders drill the post and rudder and slot for the nuts, - 
using eyebolts; in which case the work may be done after the 
post and rudder are assembled. - 

Since it may be difficult to get well-seasoned timber, deck and 
cabin trunk roof may be canvas covered. Use 7 oz. canvas on the 
trunk roof and 10 oz. on deck, set in wet paint, not cement or 

lue. 

' The rig of this boat has been made as simple as possible. 
The foot of each sail is spread by a sprit; the heel of which may 
be secured to a short lanyard spliced loosely about the mast and 
passed through a slot or hole in the heel of the sprit; the end is 
made fast to a cleat or about the sprit itself. The sails may be 
fitted with hoops and have a single part halliard. If desired, 
booms may be used instead of the sprits. The reason for not 
showing booms is that ironwork, such as goosenecks, sail track, 
clew outhauls and boom bands may not be available. Sails may 
be No. 11 canvas (8 oz.) and the sailmaker should be informed 
whether or not a boom will be fitted as this will affect the cutting 
of the foot of the sails. If sprits are used, have a heavy rope eye 
spliced in at the clews, to take the outer end of the sprit. This 
eye is passed over the end of the sprit and rests against a 
hardwood stop-cleat which prevents it from sliding inboard. 

Some variations in construction which could be used should 
be described. Perhaps the most important one is the use of 
staving at the forefoot instead of the blocks on the sides of the 
keelson. If staving is used, continue the rabbet of the keelson to 
the cutwater. The staving will have to be made up of plank 
thicker than the bottom plank; 114” bottom plank being used, 

itis advisable to stave with 134’ planking. This will start square 
to the center line of the boat just abaft the foremast and may 
fan out slightly along the rabbet so that the foremost piece (at 
the cutwater) reaches rabbet and chine. , 

It will be noticed in fitting that it will be necessary to fit the 
inside of the staving to the different bevels formed by the rabbet 
and chine. This can be done by dubbing off the staving to the 
required bevels as it is fitted. Fasten to the chine and keelson with 
boat nails; after the staving is carried to the stem, the boat nails 
should be set into the plank and the staving dubbed off smooth 
on the outside. 

Attention is called to the centerboard pin; it will be noticed in 
the plans that a slot in the centerboard is required to take the 







Wide departures from the plans should 
not be considered 
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centerboard pin. This is designed to permit the board to 
extend below the bottom of the skeg a few inches. However, 
when the board hits an obstruction when sailing in shoal water, 
it can ride up on the pin without damage to either board, pin or 
trunk. This is a method of hanging centerboards widely used on 
Chesapeake Bay. A wooden pin may be used if an iron pin 
cannot be obtained readily. If desired, the centerboard trunk 
sides can be edge-fastened with 4” or %,” drift bolts. An 
alternate method is to fasten cleats on the outside of the 
centerboard case, say three on each side, to stiffen the sides of 
the case. 

It will be noted that the chock rail at the bow is fitted with a 
false hawse timber. This is merely a block spiked to the top of the 
chock rail. Through this block and the chock rail a hawse hole 
is cut on each side of the boat. This is done for the sake of 
appearance (to carry out the Bay tradition) and also replaces a 
metal chock. 

For mooring the boat, a bitt can be formed of the foremast 
by using a short crossbar spiked, or bolted, to the mast as 
shown in the drawings. This should be 214” by 3” oak, about 
18” long. The masts, it will be noted, are square at the deck 
and the foremast is eight-sided for a short distance above the 
bitt’s crossbar. The cockpit coaming is a mere strip fastened 
on top of the washboard. The stern sheets may be bulkheaded 
off, if desired, and a flush hatch fitted as shown in the drawings 
for stowage of spare gear. Doors may be fitted to the cuddy so 


that the boat can be locked up. 


Mast steps are shown in the drawings but require a little 
explanation. The foremast may be stepped directly in the 
keelson or may be stepped on a block if desired. The mainmast 
should be stepped on a block and the steps of both masts should 
be fitted with drains to prevent rot. A small hatch may be fitted 
at the fore end of the cuddy, in the cuddy roof, for ventilation. 
This hatch should be about 18” in the clear. If hardware is 
available, a port may be installed to advantage at the forward 
end of the trunk. 

The mainsheet horse should be of 4%” rod and can be made 
by any blacksmith. Stops should be fitted to the horse so that 
the traveler will not jam. The foresheet may be double so that 
it works like jib sheets, if desired, or may be fitted on a horse. 

All cleats should be of oak and of sufficient size to be practi- 
cable. It is possible to lengthen the life of the bottom by giving 
it a coat of warm creosote before painting. This is permitted to 
dry and then the bottom paint is applied. It has been found that 
this will prevent marine growth and attacks of worms, even 
after the bottom paint has worn thin. 

This boat is really not a yacht but a strong work boat which 
will stand an immense amount of abuse and lack of care without 
becoming totally useless; she will be a safe and useful small 
cruiser for many years of service. 
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THE MALDIVIAN BRIG “ATIYYATHUR RAHMAN” 


By ADMIRAL SIR J. F. SOMERVILLE, RN 


world in days gone by, probably not more than a hand- 

ful remain at the present time, but of that handful 
Colombo receives more than its share since brigs still ply be- 
tween Ceylon and the Maldives, and at times even further 
afield to the coasts of India. 

Some of these brigs are what you might expect them to be, 
weatherworn, unkempt, lacking all paint and adornments, in 
faet, old ladies of the sea but still able to do a day’s work if the 
weather is kind and they are not driven too hard. 

But there are others, beautiful little ships owned by the. Mal- 
divian Government, spick and span and manned by crews of 
real sailors who not only know their work as seamen but take 
a tremendous pride in their ships. One lay, the other day, in 
the berth at Colombo allotted to the dhows and other sailing 
craft which still ply round these coasts, and no seaman could 
have passed her without a look of admiration. Her yards were 
squared meticulously, her perfectly cut awnings were spread 
and laced to the jackstays man 
o’ war fashion and, what was 
even more surprising, although 
the ship was to be in harbor for 
only a bare twelve days, every 
sail was unbent and stowed be- 
low, t’gallant yards had been 
sent down, t’gallant masts struck 
and all running gear unrove and 
stowed below. Her crew ob- 
viously considered no trouble 


(): THE sailing brigs that could be seen all over the 


As no ratlines are fitted, the 
men go aloft by nipping 
the shrouds between - their 
toes and walking up — fast 


The full-rigged brig, once seen in every port, is now a rarity and most of those remaining are found 
near Ceylon. Here is one making sail while outward bound from Colombo toward the Maldives 
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or care should be spared to preserve their ship and her gear. 

The ship has an interesting history; she was built in 1913 at th 
Papu, near Calicut and, after being launched, her upper works - 
were completed at Chittagong. An inspection of these upper Here 
works would never suggest that more than 30 years have passed 
since she was built. The decks, deckhouse and rails show little 
sign of wear and tear and, since it is understood that no major 
repairs have been carried out, the answer probably lies in the 
fact that throughout her service this ship has always been well 
cared for and that her captains have been good ship’s husbands. 

After the hull had been completed at Chittagong, she was 
sailed under a jury rig to the Maldives to be properly sparred 
and rigged. There is no timber grown in the Maldives suitable 
for masts or yards, but labor is skilled and cheap and she was 
sparred and rigged there to avoid the extra expense which would 
have been involved if the ship had been completed aloft at an 
Indian port. Her standing rigging is wire, set up in the old 
fashioned way with deadeyes and lanyards. 

The windlass is a solid affair of the ratchet type, while on the 
t’gallant fo’c’s’le a barrel capstan is fitted and used for catting 
and fishing the anchor and for warping alongside. The spanket 
is loose-footed and, so far as could be observed, has never beet 
fitted with a boom. Topsails clew up to the yard arms but t’gal 
lant sails to the bunt in proper man o’war fashion which © 
much about this beautiful ship suggests. In the accompanying 
photographs which show the ship under all plain sail, it will be 
noted that chafing gear is fitted only to the fore and main stays; 
in spite of this, no sign of wear or chafe could be detected on sails 
or yards. 

A noticeable feature is the absence of ratlines on the shrouds. 
When a hand goes aloft, he places a shroud between the big and 
first toes of each foot and gains what seems to be an adequate 
foothold in this way. The speed with which they go aloft com 
pares most favorably with a well trained man o’war’s crew gollg 

(Continued on page 85) 





The brig ‘‘Atiyyathur 
Rahman” at anchor in 
Colombo Harbor in the 
berth allotted to the 
dhows and other sailing 
craft which still ply 
around those coasts. 
Yards are ‘‘all square by 
the lifts and braces’’and 
she has a shipshape man- 
o'-war look to her. This 





is probably a recent ar- 

rival since her spanker 

is drying and square 
sails are still bent 





Below, catting the port bower anchor and:ranging the chain cable on 
deck forward of the forward house 


The men are prime seamen and as smart aloft and on deck as Europeans. 
Here are the helmsman and a shipmate who looks particularly solemn, 
not to say depressed 


Under all plain sail, the brig heads out on 
her run to the Maldives. She is owned by 
the Maldivian Government and is well 
kept up and manned by a crew of-real 
sailormen who know their job as seamen 
and take great pride in their vessel. She is 
enough to delight the eye of any seaman 
of whatever nation who has the good for- 
tune to see her proceeding on or return- 
ing from her business on the great waters. 
All photographs by the author 
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Official U. $. Coast Guard Photo 
The war has given to many men in uniform their first taste of the lure of 
moderate sized sail and power craft 


E TOO, HAVE heard the story of the sailor 
who proclaims that after those thirteen- 
button trousers are put aside for the last 
time he is going to sling an anchor over his 
shoulder and head inland; when he comes 

to the first person who asks him, ‘What 
A are you doing with that pickaxe?”’, he 

is going to drop his hook right there and 

insists that he will settle down, feeling safely far enough away 
from all that reeks of rolling waves. But, as should be a surprise 
to no one, that story is not worth its weight in salt. When peace is 
in working order, there will be the greatest influx of new small 
boat devotees that yachting has ever known. As a member of the 
great band of men to whom the war has brought a first interest 
in the sea, I propose to set forth my thoughts on what you might 
expect from us and what we would like to expect from you. 

After this is published I will be fully prepared for a flooding of 

Yacutine’s Letters-to-the-Editor column as diverse opinions 

are voiced. But this might give you an idea or so on what may be 

heading your way. 

We in the Navy and Coast Guard can be expected to be the 
majority of these small-boat neophytes who have our sights set 
on summer afternoons when a snipe will mean a boat and not a 
member of the engineering gang. Yet we will not be alone. 
Merchantmen, such as those trained at Sheepshead Bay in 
sailing for preservation, will want to turn their knowledge into a 
source of quiet pleasure. A host of Army men, surfeited with 
excitement, with mud and filth, or with just too many other 
men, are dreaming in stolen moments of a sport that will offer 
sun and serenity and solitude. Those of us who are afloat now 
have a happy anticipation of courses and speeds which will be 
our own to choose. . 

Yes, we have the urge but it is, for the most part, an untrained 
urge — be it for sailing or chugging or somnolent houseboating. 
We will need instruction and more than a pinch of good, friendly 
advice. 

Cruisers, speed boats and the outboard motor boats will have 
their admirers. The myriad small boat handlers in all the services 
will not be content to let their training and skill dry up on the 
vine after serge is changed for tweed. Many of them are hopeful 
that they can buy from the Government the same or a sister 
boat to the one they are maneuvering now. How successful they 
will be, I can’t pretend to foretell. But they are not the subject 
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Many Now in Uniform Will Be Tomorrow’s 
Yachtsmen. What Can They Expect? 


By WILLIAM SHEPPARD, Lieutenant, USNR 


of this article for, with their experience, they differ from the 
group that I am in. My gang, you see, is composed only of those 
whose appetites have been whetted during the war but who are 
still looking forward to our first crack at ‘“‘yachting.” 

We don’t know what type of boat we will want. The Six- 
Metre, the One-Design, and the 14-foot International Dinghy 
mean little to us. We are equally unfamiliar with the various 
types and sizes of power cruisers. We know nothing of the 
demands or regulations of organized racing. What we will seek at 
the start will be a boat that will move along nicely and yet not 
be too difficult to handle. I suggest that, as we first come around 
window shopping, you set us straight on the abundance and 
variety of pleasure that sailing can offer us. Before we choose 
blindly, explain what types of boats are best for the thrills of 
racing, what kind to buy if we wish only a leisurely day out on 
the lake with our wives. Then let us make our choice. Show us 
also that the cost of upkeep and equipment of some can out- 
weigh the advantages of an initial low purchase price. Of course, 
much we will have to find out for ourselves but keep us as fore- 
warned as our ignorance will permit. 

Coming from the services that have seen invention and 
development furnish us with a stream of new equipment, we will 
be completely conditioned for innovation and change. Neither 
custom, habit nor desire to return to things as they were will 
hamstring us in the choices we will make. Plywood or plastic 
or aluminum will be greeted as blandly as oak, teak or ma- 
hogany. Bring on your Nylon or Fortisan. Never having used 
canvas, we will never miss it. I am told that boatbuilders and 
owners are conservative. By your standards, we will not be for 
we will have had no background to foster conservatism. 

Accustomed as we are to having Uncle Sam furnish us with all 
possible aids, from radar to adjustable sun glasses, we will seek 
the most of them that we can buy. Perhaps we will flounder 
helplessly without them. I suspect that coming to self-owned 
boats we would be better off if we had not been brought up in 
our lavish atmosphere. But I do think we shall create a demand 
for gadgets and helpful equipment which will exceed that of 
before the war. We may be smiled at at first and then, again, 
we may point up for all of you the assistance or comfort of the 
products which you have hesitated to use. 

Yet I caution you not to take advantage of our enthusiasm 
and ignorance. Ours will be a burning interest but it will not bea 
deep one. The thrill of working to windward in a craft of our 
own is in our minds, not in our blood. A first bitter experience 
can drive us back to our former prewar pursuits. Hulls that are 
worthless, sails that will shred when the first stiff breeze gets 
at them can be palmed off on us — once. We will use the new 
materials and equipment but, if our testing proves them faulty, 
we will not be around when they are working well. If you want 
us, help us get a start that will keep us with you through the 
years and not just the first summer. 

So much for our purchases; now for our minds. We will have 
so much to learn, including a brush-up on the Inland Rules of 
the Road. Much that we read, such as in YACHTING, is over our 
heads because we just don’t speak the language. Into our hands 


- must be put boeks and articles which will get us through 


kindergarten and up to the first grade. Last week, for example, I 
(Continued on page 92) 
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LET THERE BE LICHT 


The North Aieeiinie Yacht Racing Union and the New Racing Rules 


By HAROLD S. VANDERBILT 


Preliminary Remarks 


HAVE but one object in fostering the New 
Right of Way Rules, often referred to as 
the Vanderbilt Rules, namely — to make 
yacht racing a better, cleaner, less argu- 
mentative and more enjoyable sport. 
As a sufferer under existing rules, I hope 
that they will soon be purged of their 
many imperfections. It seems worth while 
to devote considerable effort to the at- 











tainment of this end. 

The New Rules are now in their fifth year of consecutive use. 
During the first three years this use was limited to two yacht 
clubs but, during the 1944 season, as a result of articles published 
in YACHTING, I estimate that between 40 and 50 yacht clubs 
(copies were distributed to 64 clubs) used the New Rules. Their 
popularity has increased this year, as evidenced by the fact 
that by July 1st nearly 4000 copies of the pamphlet containing 
the 1945 edition of the New Rules had been distributed to pro- 
spective users. This rapidly increasing popularity is gratifying 
to the author, particularly so since it exists despite the fact that 
the rules are unofficial, that there is no Appeal Board to in- 
terpret them and that, because of their newness, although 
actually simpler than existing rules, they may seem at first more 
difficult to apply. 

The New Rules have been amended from time to time in 
accordance with suggestions received from yachtsmen who have 
used them. It is planned to continue the present practice of 
issuing a new edition each spring, incorporating such changes 
in substance and drafting as may seem indicated from ex- 
perience gained during the previous season. This seems to the 
author the only logical way to perfect a set of rules. The author 
welcomes constructive suggestions. On the other hand, he be- 
lieves that inaccurate non-constructive- published criticism 
should be refuted. Hence this article. 


President Crane’s Recommendations 


The New Rules have attracted so much attention and have 
proved so popular with yachtsmen who have used them, that 
the N.A.Y.R.U. has at last taken cognizance of them. President 
Crane, after commenting at some length on the New Rules in 
his annual report to the Union summarizing outstanding events 
in the yachting world during 1944, sums up his recommenda- 
tions regarding rule amendment in the following paragraph, 
which I shall subsequently analyze at some length: 


“There is no doubt that the present racing rules are not 
perfect, but. they are the growth of more than a century of 
yacht racing all over the world. They have been frequently 
amended and have been interpreted by appeals bodies on both 
sides of the Atlantic. At present they are uniform the world 
over. In my opinion, it is much more important for the good 
of yachting that all of us here and abroad should race under 
the same rules, than that those rules should be perfect. At the 
present time, all the yacht racing of the world is governed by 
the same rules, an accomplishment which was not realized 
until 1929. It is most important that any change should be 
made jointly by the yachting bodies of all countries in which 
yachting is an active and organized sport, and that no change 
should be made that departs more widely from the rules-of-the- 
toad-at-sea than do our present rules, and that whatever 
changes are made should be made within the structure of our 
present rules — otherwise, great confusion will result.” 


He might truthfully have added that “great confusion” 
fxists today in interpreting the present N.A.Y.R.U. code, not 


only among yachtsmen but in committees as well. For instance, 
in recently decided N.A.Y.R.U. Appeal No. 12, it took four 
committees nearly four years to render four different decisions, 
before what may be the right solution was reached to what 
should be a comparatively simple right of way situation. In 
view of the difficulty committees, with all the time at their 
disposal necessary for mature deliberation, have in interpreting 
the rules, is it surprising that yachtsmen have difficulty apply- 
ing them instantaneously to the rapidly changing situations of a 
race? 

I do not think that many of the younger generation of active 
yachtsmen will subscribe to President Crane’s sentimental 
argument that ‘it is much more important for the good of 
yachting that all of us here and abroad should race under the 
same rules than that those rules should be perfect.’’ If existing 
rules were nearly perfect, if yachting had prospered because of 
instead of in spite of them, or if there was any prospect of any 
substantial amount of intercontinental racing between this 
country and European countries, there might be merit to this 
argument. In prewar years there was an annual average of at 
least 10,000 yachts racing in North America, as opposed to an 
annual average of less than half a dozen American yachts racing 
in foreign continental waters. The prospects for interconti- 
nental racing in the future are even less bright, because it is a 
very expensive sport, one reserved for the dwindling few known - 
as the rich, unless, as might occasionally be the case, the ex- 
penses are defrayed by an organization. Will not “the good 
of yachting” in America be better promoted by making 10,000 
American yachtsmen happy by giving them what President 
Crane calls “‘perfect”’ rules, than by forcing them to race under 
an imperfect set so that an outside limit of six American yachts- 
men might be able to race abroad under “the same rules’”” 
they had been using in this country? Apparently, Mr. Crane 
does not think so, and he is, of course, entitled to his opinion. 
But I cannot allow the accuracy of the third sentence of his 
summary to pass unchallenged. It forms the basis of his entire 
argument and reads: ‘‘At present they” (the racing rules) 
“are uniform the world over.’”’ The truth is that American 
yachtsmen are not able to race abroad under the same racing 
rules that they have become used to in this country. The truth 
is that the N.A.Y.R.U. is sacrificing the best interests of our 
10,000 American yachtsmen without even that little bit of 
quid pro quo. 

I was the last American yachtsman to race an American yacht. 
in England. There were, I believe, but two other American 
yachts racing in Europe that year, namely, the Six-Metre 
Goose in Finland and a Star in Germany. Our last race-was in 
August, 1939, just two weeks before war was declared. We had 
over two months of wonderful racing and thoroughly enjoyed 
both it and our stay in every way. But, from a rule standpoint, 
we had to learn many new things and forget many old ones. 
We could not begin over there where we left off here. Nor did we- 
expect to do so, because we knew that the ‘“‘racing rules”’ were- 
not ‘uniform the world over.’”’ We knew that the 1929 uni- 
formity understanding, as any delegate who attended the 1929 
London Conference will testify, applied only to rules pertaining 
to right of way. That such must have been the case is obvious 
from comparing the existing N.A.Y.R.U. Racing Rules with the: 
British Y.R.A. Racing Rules. Apparently, only three of the 50 
Y.R.A. Racing Rules, namely, Rules 30, 31 and 32, were subject. 
to the 1929 uniformity understanding. A careful comparison 
discloses that of the 49 N.A.Y.R.U. Racing Rules but twelve- 
have counterparts in the Y.R.A. Racing Rules that sufficiently 
resemble each other to be classed as ‘‘uniform;’’namely, Rule 1,, 
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General Authority of Race Committee; Rule 2, Ownership of 
Yachts; Rule 22, Manual Power Only to be Used; Rule 25, 
Helmsman; Rules 29, 30, 31 and 32 pertaining to right of way, 
corresponding to Y.R.A. Rules 30, 31 and 32, and subject to the 
1929 uniformity understanding; Rule 35, Fouling Competing 
Yacht; Rule 36, Running Aground and Fouling; Rule 38, 
Propulsion; and Rule 40, Man Overboard and Accidents. Fur- 
thermore, the propriety of applying the classification of ‘‘uni- 
form” to the rules subject to the 1929 uniformity understanding, 
is most doubtful for the following reasons: 


(a) Footrotes have been added to the Y.R.A. draft which 
materially alter the meaning of the text of the rules. 

(b) The substance of N.A.Y.R.U. Rules 29 and 30 has been 
combined in the Y.R.A. Rules into a single rule, Rule 30. 
The paragraphing of this rule differs from that of our Rules 
29 and 30, and the paragraphs that are the same are ar- 
ranged in a different order. 

(c) In Y.R.A. Rule 30 there is no introductory clause such as 
applies to all of our Rule 30 and reads: ‘‘When one yacht 
is approaching another yacht, so as to involve risk of colli- 
sion, one of them shall keep clear of the other as follows:” 

(d) The rules subject to the uniformity understanding have 
been differently construed by committees here and abroad. 
This is due in part to differences in racing customs, and in 
part to the differences enumerated in the three preceding 
paragraphs. 


So we American yachtsmen racing in England in the summer 
of 1939, instead of finding a “‘uniform’’ set of racing rules in 
operation over there, had to try to familiarize ourselves with 38 
racing rules that differ from ours in varying degrees, and with 
differences in interpretation of at least three of the twelve re- 
maining rules that I have classed as uniform. If the New Rules 
had been in force in this country and not in England in 1939, 
we would have had to learn 41 different rules instead of 38; but, 

- on the other hand, we would have avoided the confusion caused 
us by differences in interpretation of the three more or less 
uniform right of way rules. We were protested once during the 
course of the season, and, in my opinion, we lost that case 
through an interpretation of the luffing rule that differed from 
the one generally accepted in this country. To familiarize our- 
selves with British interpretations, we would have had to have 
had access to all of the Y.R.A. year books beginning with the 
year 1930, since Y.R.A. decisions are not repeated from year to 
year, as is the good custom in the N.A.Y.R.U. year books. 

It was because of these differences in wording, customs and 
interpretation, that the committees in charge of the Seawanhaka 
Cup, British American Cup and Gold Cup races held on Long 
Island Sound felt it incumbent on them to assemble the repre- 
sentatives of the various nations competing, discuss these 
differences and have all hands agree, before the races started, 
on the interpretations to be used during the races. ; 

President Crane ends his summary regarding rule revision 
with the following recommendation: “whatever changes are 
made should be made within the structure of our present rules 
— otherwise, great confusion will result.’’ In making such a 
recommendation, he is skating on a pond that his predecessor, 
the late Philip J. Roosevelt, then President of the N.A.Y.R.U., 
the late Van S. Merle-Smith, then President of the Long Island 
Sound Y.R.A., Commodore Henry Anderson and I abandoned 
over nine years ago, when, in drafting the New Rules, we tried 
to incorporate them into the N.A.Y.R.U. rule structure. We 
found it impracticable to do so, and I am sure that President 
Crane, should he devote any substantial part of his time to rule 
revision, would find it equally impracticable. Furthermore, in 
my opinion, his recommendation is based on a short-term view- 
point limited to the period of change-over from one set of rules 
to another. I submit that the true test of all rule changes is not: 
Will this change be hard to get used to? Will it cause confusion 
tomorrow? but: Will this change prove sound over a period of 
years? We must take a long, not a short-term view, of rule 
changes. 

Apropos of rule change tests, I am sure that all yachtsmen 
will agree that the acid test of all rule changes is their success 
or failure in actual operation. The proof of the pudding is in the 
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eating. Realizing the importance of operational results, I have 
sent, to both the President of the N.A.Y.R.U. and to the chair. 
man of its Racing Rules Committee, copies of some of the letters 
I have received from officers of recognized yacht clubs, com. 
mending the results obtained-racing under the New Rules, | 
have never received a letter deprecating the results obtained: 
perhaps some clubs have been too polite to write such a letter 
despite my requests for frank criticisms of results obtained. In 
view of the obvious importance of operational results, I wonder 
(a) why both the president and the chairman, in their respec. 
tive reports to the Union on the New Rules, failed to mention 
the results obtained racing under them; and (b) why the 
N.A.Y.R.U., in the June issue of Yacutina, when it published 
the Chairman’s Report and that part of President Crane's 
Report devoted to the New Rules, failed to publish that part of 
Vice President Dunlap’s report devoted to the New Rules and 
citing operational results. All three of the above reports were 
presented at the annual meeting and printed in the N.A.Y.R.U. 
Bulletin No. 50. Possibly some of the officers of the N.A.Y.R.U, 
still consider New Rule operational results inconclusive, despite 
years of successful tests. Vice President Dunlap’s report was 
presented on behalf of the Lake Michigan Y.A., of which he is 
commodore. That portion of it that deals with the New Rules 
reads as follows: 


“Much interest was displayed in the Vanderbilt Rules. 
Early in the season the Chicago Yacht Club gave a series of 
- lectures on the rules. When the season opened the majority of 
skippers and crews were familiar with these rules, and all closed 
races of the club were sailed under the new rules. This included 
the series of nine championship races in four classes. There 
were 20 races with from 25 to 30 yachts of the Star, Tumlaren, 
‘S’, ‘R’, and ‘Q’ classes competing. Edward Schnabel, Rear 
Commodore of the Association, reports there was only one 
protest during the entire season, and he sincerely thinks that 
most everyone enjoyed sailing under the Vanderbilt Rules. 
Commodore T. M. Blackwood reports that Michigan City 
Yacht Club sailed their closed races for the season under the 
Vanderbilt Rules with no protests.” 


Comparisons with Sea Rules 


The average racing yachtsman has, I think, but a rather hazy 
idea of The International Rules of the Road at Sea (hereinafter 
referred to as the Sea Rules), nor need he bother his head much 
about them. He seldom sails at night, and collisions just don’t 
occur going out to and home from the starting line or during a 
pleasure sail. But I must devote considerable space to the Sea 
Rules to answer N.A.Y.R.U. statements and arguments to the 
effect that the New Rules “depart still further” from the Sea 
Rules than do the N.A.Y.R.U. Rules. 

The Sea Rules in force today were drafted in 1889, when a 
square-rigger still held the record for the longest day’s run, 
and the Sea Rules that apply when two sailing vessels meet have 
an unmistakable square-rigger atmosphere. The Sea Rules have 
been trotted out of the stable like a venerable and ancient 
horse whenever it seems appropriate to do so in an attempt to 
justify present racing rules. The chairman of the Racing Rules 
Committee of the N.A.Y.R.U. in his report to the Union has 
devoted considerable space to pointing out how closely the 
N.A.Y.R.U. Rules resemble the Sea Rules and how different 
the New Rules are from the Sea Rules. He describes the Sea 
Rules as follows: 


“They” (the Sea Rules) ‘‘are relatively simple, as follows: 

1. A vessel which is running free shall keep clear of one 
which is close-hauled. 

2. A vessel which is close-hauled on the port tack shall keep 
clear of one close-hauled on the starboard tack. 

3. A vessel running free on the port tack shall keep clear of 
one running free on the starboard tack. 

4. When both are running free on the same tack, the wind- 
ward vessel shall keep clear. 

5. An overtaking vessel shall keep clear. 

6. If one vessel is obligated to keep out of the way, the other 
shall keep her course and speed. 

“Tt is evident almost at a glance that the basic right of way 
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provisions of existing racing rules follow the above almost 
exactly.” 


But the chairman has given us in his report only such parts 
of the Sea Rules as conform to the conclusion he draws in the 
last sentence of the above quotation, and, I am sure the reader 
will agree that, by so doing, he has given an erroneous impres- 
sion of the true relationship of existing rules to the Sea Rules. 
Let us examine the text of Articles 17, 21, 22 and 24 of the Sea 
Rules (these are the only Articles that govern right of way be- 
tween sailing vessels) and note how the chairman’s omissions 
(ie, the parts of these Articles he had failed to-publish) con- 
form to N.A.Y.R.U. Rules. 


Omission I, Article 17— Sea Rules numbered 1, 2, 3 and 4 in 
the above quotation correspond with paragraphs (a), (b), (c) 
and (d) of Article 17 of the Sea Rules. But the chairman has 
failed to quote and has omitted all reference to the fifth and only 
other paragraph of said Article, which reads as follows: 


“(e) A vessel which has the wind aft shall keep out of the 
way of the other vessel.” 


This paragraph differs from the N.A.Y.R.U. Rules in that: (i) 
under the N.A.Y.R.U. Rules a port tack yacht “sailing free” 
would have to keep out of the way of a converging starboard 
tack yacht “‘ with the wind aft,’’ while the reverse would be true 
under the Sea Rules; and (ii) the N.A.Y.R.U. Rules are diamet- 
tically opposed to the Sea Rules in defining ‘sailing free’’* to 
include “with the wind aft.’’ Note that the New Rules follow 
the N.A.Y.R.U. Rules in (i) but avoid the contradiction to the 
Sea Rules contained in (ii) by avoiding the use of the term 
“sailing free.’ 


Omission II, Article 21 — Sea Rule numbered 6 in the above 
quotation corresponds with the first and only paragraph of 
Article 21 of the Sea Rules. But the chairman has failed to quote 
and has omitted all reference to the note incorporated in the 
text of the Article. The note follows immediately after said 
frst paragraph and reads: 


“Note — When, in consequence of thick weather or other 
causes, such vessel finds herself so close that collision cannot 
be avoided by the action of the. giving way vessel alone, she 
also shall take such action as will best aid to avert collision. 
(See Article 27 and 29)” 


The N.A.Y.R.U. Rules contain no hint of provisions similar to 


ee 


*“Free. A yacht not sailing close-hauled, as defined above, and 
hot in the wind, is sailing free.” (N.A.Y.R.U. Rule 29, 1, b). 
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Kent Hitchcock 
Before the war, an average of at least 10,000 yachts raced annually in the United States as opposed to an annual average of less 
than half a dozen American yachts racing in foreign continental waters 


this note, but the New Rules have always contained an almost 
identical clause, namely: 


‘“When a serious collision is imminent between two yachts, 
both yachts should do their utmost to avoid it, irrespective of 
their rights or obligations under these rules or of the time at 
which an obligation legally begins.” (Section 6, 1945 Edition) 


Omission III, Article 22— The chairman has failed to quote 
and has omitted all reference to Article 22, which reads as 
follows: 


“Every vessel which is directed by these rules to keep out of 
the way of another vessel shall, if the circumstances of the case 
admit, avoid crossing ahead of her.” 


The N.A.Y.R.U. Rules and the New Rules do not and should 
not conform to the above Article. 


Omission IV, Article 24— Sea Rule numbered 5 in the above 
quotation corresponds to the first paragraph of Article 24 of the 
Sea Rules. But the chairman has failed to quote and -has omitted 
all reference to the second of the three paragraphs of said Article. 
(The substance of the third paragraph is not germane to this 
discussion.) The second paragraph begins: 


“Every vessel coming up with another vessel from any di- 
rection more than two points abaft her beam . - . shall be 
deemed to be an overtaking vessel.” 


This paragraph differs from the N.A.Y.R.U. Rules in that: (i) 
the N.A.Y.R.U. Rules have been construed by the New York 
Yacht Club to mean that a yacht coming up with and converg- 
ing with another yacht from more than 2 points on either quar- 
ter could not be regarded as overtaking, while the Sea Rules 
prescribe an overtaking range of 12 points, three times as great 
as that prescribed by the New York Yacht Club interpretation 
of the N.A.Y.R.U. Rules; and (ii) once a vessel ranks as an 
overtaking vessel under the Sea Rules she continues so to 
rank “until she is finally past and clear,” whereas under the 
N.A.Y.R.U. Rules an overtaking yacht may by widening out 
abeam beyond range of risk of collision. change her status to that 
of a leeward converging yacht and acquire right of way as such. 
Note that the New Rules, by avoiding the use of the term 
“overtaking,” avoid the confusion caused by these two dis- 
crepancies. 

In making a fair comparison between the New Rules and the 
N.A.Y.R.U. Rules to determine which one more nearly re- 
sembles the Sea Rules, it would seem proper to ignore differ- 
ences from the Sea Rules that are common to both of the other 
sets. Ih favor of New Rule similarity to the Sea Rules, it might 
fairly be said that: (1) as stated above, New Rule section. 
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6 contains a provision similar to the Sea Rules which the 
N.A.Y.R.U. Rules do not contain; (2) as stated above, the 
New Rules avoid the contradiction and confusion caused by the 
N.A.Y.R.U. Rule concept of overtaking” and “sailing free”’ ; 
and (3) the New Rules avoid the contradiction and confusion 
caused by a concept of the term “risk of collision” in the 
N.A.Y.R.U. Rules that differs from the one used in the Sea 
Rules. In favor of N.A.Y.R.U. Rule similarity to the Sea Rules, 
it can be said that the New Rules clearly depart (thank God!) 
from the Sea Rule and from its N.A.Y.R.U. counterpart which 
gives a close-hauled port tack yacht right of way over a star- 
board tack yacht sailing free. 

Let the reader decide whether the New Rules or the 
N.A.Y.R.U. Rules more nearly resemble the Sea Rules, a point 
which I personally deem unimportant, but to which the officers 
of the N.A.Y.R.U. appear to have attached considerable 
weight. Let the reader decide whether the President of the 
N.A.Y.R.U. was warranted in inferring (he has not offered sup- 
porting arguments) that the New Rules ‘depart still further 
from the rules-of-the-road-at-sea” than do the N.A.Y.R.U. 
Rules. But will the reader please bear in mind that over a long 
period of years the existing rule extension of the starboard tack 
rule to replace the sailing ‘‘before the wind” keep clear of 
“sailing free’? Sea Rule (Article 17e), does not seem to have 
resulted in confusion sufficiently serious to cause collisions. 
This would seem to justify the assumption, confirmed by ex- 
perience with the New Rules to date, that a further extension of 
the starboard tack rule to replace the “sailing free’ keep clear 
of ‘‘close hauled”’ Sca Rule could be made with equal success. 
Existing rules have departed some distance from the Sea Rules 
in making the starboard tack rule more nearly supreme than it 
is in the Sea Rules. This departure was a most necessary ore, 
but no more so than the more recent second departure taken by 
the New Rules, which results in making the starboard tack rule 
supreme whenever two yachts meet on opposite tacks. 

In my opinion, the sooner we recognize that inshore racing 
and cruising are inherently so different that they should to a 
large extent be governed by different rules, the better off we 
will be, and the less chance there will be of confusing the neces- 
sary differences between the Racing Rules and the Sea Rules. 
In trying to pretend that our Racing Rules conform closely to 
the Sea Rules, which they do not, we create confusion. Instead, 
we should frankly admit that so many differences exist that a 
racing yachtsman, planning a cruise, should study the Sea 
Rules carefully and for the time being forget the Racing Rules. 
It is regrettable that in unsuccessfully attempting to avoid 
confusion between these two sets of rules, we have created con- 
fusion in the Racing Rules. 


The Opposite Tack Rules 


The N.A.Y.R.U. takes exception to the New Rule opposite 
tack basic right of way rule, which applies to all opposite tack 
meetings and which says merely that “when two yachts meet 
on opposite tacks, the port tack yacht shall keep out of the way.” 
The N.A.Y.R.U. admits that the New Rule is simpler than exist- 
ing rules and provides an unmistakable right of way determina- 
tive, but because it departs from the Sea Rules in giving a star- 
board tack yacht sailing free right of way over a close-hauled 
port tack yacht, the N.A.Y.R.U. wishes to retain its four exist- 
ing opposite tack right of way rules, which provide in effect that: 


a. a yacht sailing free shall keep out of the way of one close- 
-hauled; 

b. when both yachts are close-hauled, the port tack yacht shall 
keep out of the way; 

c. when both yachts are sailing free, the yacht on the port tack 
shall keep out of the way; except that if the yachts were 
sailing and continue to sail near enough the same course to 
rank as overtaking and if they were clear ahead and clear 
astern when risk of collision began to exist, then and only in 
that case, the starboard tack yacht, if she happens to rank 
as the overtaking yacht, shall keep out of the way. 


The retention of the four existing opposite tack right of 
way rules necessarily involves the retention of the existing 
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differences from the Sea Rules, to which I have already called | 
attention. Apparently the N.A.Y.R.U. is unwilling to see most — 


of these differences replaced by a single new difference, even 
though the new difference results — 


a. In substituting one unmistakable opposite tack right of way 
rule for four mistakable opposite tack right of way rules. 

b. In avoiding the frequent difficulties which arise in determin- 
ing (i) whether, when the starboard tack yacht is sailing a 
little free and the pori tack yacht is close-hauled, the star- 
board tack rule or the rule that provides that a yacht sailing 
free shall keep clear of a close-hauled yacht applies; and (ii) 
whether, when both yachts are sailing free, the starboard 
tack rule or the overtaking rule applies. 

c. Insolving half of the so-called spinnaker cases. Many yachts- 

- men have long argued in favor of a rule giving a yacht carry- 
ing a spinnaker right of way over close-hauled yachts. The ~ 
New Rules so provide in half of these cases, since a star- 
board tack yacht carrying a spinnaker has right of way over 
a close-hauled port tack yacht. 

d. In removing two yachts sailing before the wind on opposite 
tacks from the overtaking category, and so obviating the dam- 
age to rigging, sails and spars permissible under N.A.Y.R.U. 
Rules which permit an overtaken yacht to luff as she pleases 
to prevent an overtaking yacht on the opposite tack from 
passing her to windward. It is difficult to jibe all-standing 
when carrying a spinnaker without carrying away some- 
thing, and one is apt to sail into such a position if one thinks 
one has right of way as a converging starboard tack yacht. 


It seems to me that the position of the N.A.Y.R.U. in renal 


to the opposite tack rules lacks the long-term view, the im- 
portance of which has been previously emphasized. I am sur- 


prised that the N.A.Y.R.U. should concentrate its guns in | 


opposition to the extension of the existing starboard tack rule to 
cover all opposite tack meetings. I have always regarded this 
extension as the greatest improvement and simplification offered 
by the New Rules, and I think that all yaclitsmen who have 
raced under them will back me up in this contention. The presi- 


dent of the N.A.Y.R.U. must have changed his point of view | 


regarding this New Rule simplification, as it was not many 
years ago that Mr. Crane told me that he could see no reason 
why such a change should not be made in our Racing Rules. 
I know of no better argument in favor of substituting one 
unmistakable opposite tack right of way rule for the four 


N.A.Y.R.U. Rules than the argument used by the Chairman of | 
the Rules Committee, in another part of his report, to justify | 


one of his own suggestions. He says: ‘To avoid this sharp 


divergence of treatment, to the end that one uniform rule may 


apply in all such situations . . . it is suggested. . . .” The 
chairman is careful not to use this argument in that part of his 
report dealing with the opposite tack rules. He proposes instead 
that the four existing mistakable rules be retained and that 
“careful consideration,” as a means of curing some of the 
evils incident to their retention, be given to the adoption of a, 
to my mind, fantastic suggestion made by President Crane. | 
quote the paragraph from the chairman’s report dealing with 
this suggestion: 


“Whereas this revision” (a single opposite tack right of way 
rule extending the existing starboard tack rule to cover all op- 
posite tack meetings) “suggested by Mr. Vanderbilt does pro- 
vide an unmistakable right of way determinative, it clearly . 
violates the Rules of the Road at Sea in giving right of way to 
a yacht sailing free on the starboard tack over one close- 
hauled on the port tack. Mr. Vanderbilt’s aims would seem to 
be achieved by adopting, as suggested by President Crane of 
the Union, a definition of ‘close-hauled’ which conforms closely 
to the meaning of that term as used in the Rules of the Road at 
Sea, namely, that a yacht is close-hauled when sailing with the 
wind any point forward of the beam. Your chairman endorses 


this suggestion and urges that it be given careful considera- 
tion.” 


Let me state flatly that “Mr. Vanderbilt’s aims” would not 
“be achieved by adopting’’ President Crane’s suggestion. Nor, 
in my opinion, would any sensible aims be thereby achieved. 

The Sea Rules do not define “‘close-hauled.”’ President Crane 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Philip $. Griffin 
“Bangalore Too,” above, owned by Edward B. Lumbard and John D. Kinsey, 


of the Chicago Y.C., is one of Sparkman & Stephens’ Voyager yawls. Her 
over all length is 44° %"'. She won the Mackinac (Cruising Division) in 1944 
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J.F. Miller 





JL. Miller 
“Thisbe,” above, is one of 
Detroit's spectacular fleet of 
“Eights.” Designed by Clinton 
H. Crane and built by Nevins 
for Charles Francis Adams, she 
isnow owned by G. A. Lyon 
and Thomas.T. Petzold, of the 
Bayview Y.C. Her outstanding 
record includes winning the 
Canada’s Cup 


“Manitou,” right, long a dan- 
gerous opponent in Great 
lakes events, has won no less 
than three Mackinac races. De- 
signed by Sparkman & Ste- 
phens and built by M. M. 
Davis in 1937, she is 62" by 
45' 4” by 13’ 10". Her owner 
is James H. Grove, whose club 


affiliations are legion 
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The little “Bird” boats were extremely sea kindly and, although they rolled heavily, they never implied that they 
j wouldn’t right themselves to roll again 


IN AND AMONG THE SWEEPS 


Part Ill — Mainly About the Weather 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS, Commander, USNR 


HEN I was a sailing cove before the war, 
I cruised hither and yon and knew as little 
about wind and tidal conditions in my 
home port as anywhere else. Although I 
had no desire to confine my activities to 
Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., I used to think 
it would be wonderful to have departed 
and entered so often that I knew instinctively how to find the 
helping breezes and avoid the hindering currents. 

The mine sweeping profession gave me opportunity to leave 
and return to one port as often as I liked — if not oftener. That 
it happened to be Cold Spring Inlet, N. J., near which exists the 
sparkling metropolis of Cape May, was just my hard luck. 
Making the best of a situation over which I had no control, I 
resolved to acquire encyclopedic knowledge of local conditions. 
I would master the currents at the entrance to the Delaware and 
so be able in sunshine or fog to plot the ideal course at any stage 
of the tide from or to any position in the area. 

It was a laudable ambition but, in nearly 400 sorties from Cape 
May in small, medium-sized and large mine sweepers, the net 
result of my researches was virtually nil. As for setting out from 
McCrie Shoal buoy, for example, for Cape May entrance, less 
than six miles away, and hitting it on the nose without change of 
_ gourse, I have to acknowledge myself defeated. 

I know one man who did it, however. He was Bill Sheppard, 
who directed the destinies of the AMc Canary for so long that he 
seemed almost to have a vested interest in that “mackerel 
taxi.” On previous occasions, approaching in fog, he had 
thankfully missed the jetties by as much as half a mile in either 
direction. This was normal procedure. But this time in thick 
fog while on his original course he first sighted one of the 
jetties not more than 20 yards on his starboard beam. “My 
God!’’ he exclaimed, hurriedly ringing “Stop” on his engine 
telegraph, “I’m as good as court martialed!’’ Instantly, how- 
ever, a lookout reported the other jetty visible to port and he 





knew that by some quirk of chance he had made good his course 
and entered between the jetties. Some minutes later, still limp 
from his miraculous experience, he told me about it and said he 
hoped he would never be that good again. 

But if the-currents of Cape May are unpredictable, the 
weather isn’t: It’s generally bad, except when Aerology says it 
will be. Then there’s a 50-50 chance that it will be good. I called 
up the Air Station weather man one day to ask for a forecast and 


he said: ‘“‘ Predicted winds of 40 knots and, here on the air field, 


gusts up to 50. Do you have gusts out where the sweepers go?” 

I almost invited Aerology to go out with us some day and 
learn the facts of life. Instead, I adopted the more practicable 
method of noticing whether the wind blew me off the pier when 
I went down to the sweepers in the morning. If I didn’t have to 
double up to make headway against the wind, it wasn’t too 
strong for sweeping. Even this simple rule of thumb had to be 
based on experience. 

On my first day of really heavy weather, I joined the skippers 
of the Little Sisters on the pier and asked them what they had 
previously done in a northeasterly gale of this strength. They 
said they hadn’t swept. Not knowing the youthful skippers wel 
enough at that time to be sure they weren’t giving the new Old 
Man a working over, I decided against my better judgment to 
try it. We started out. 

The first Little Sister to pass outside the comparative 
shelter of the jetties dipped her bow under and scooped up a few 
million gallons of very wet water. So did the next and the rest 
of them. But, as we squared away with the wind abaft the beam, 
I remarked to myself that the little “‘Bird’’ boats were extremely 
sea kindly and that, although they rolled heavily they nevet 
implied that they wouldn’t right themselves to roll again. We 
reached the point at which sweeping operations should com 
mence and streamed the gear down wind. So far, so good, except 
that the least powerful of the sweepers, Flamingo, sagged half 
mile to leeward of us in the process. 
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We came on the wind to assume sweeping formation and I 
signaled to the “Flaming Joe”’ to close up. She did her damndest. 
Exactly 30 minutes later she caught up, the rest of us in the 
meantime having been proceeding at one-third speed and losing 
a little ground. I made a lightning-like calculation. Suppose, for 
the sake of the argument, that we intended to sweep 40 miles 
that day. At one knot it would take us sixteen hours more than 
there were hours in the day, provided the sweepers held to- 
gether. Which I doubted they would. I passed the word to re- 
turn to base and at that moment the radio phone opened up from 
the base and advised us to do the same. We got back without 
disaster and I had my guide for future procedure. 

On occasion, we had to sweep whether the weather permitted 
or not and in the Navy AMes — the term is used to distinguish 
the Navy-designed coastal sweepers from the converted jobs, 
which began life as commercial trawlers — I learned some of the 
facts of life on my own account. You take two vessels with 42- 
foot masts steaming abreast at a distance of 250 yards and you 
look from the bridge of one in the direction of the other and see 
nothing but a foam-crested intervening comber, and you may be 
reasonably certain that the sea is acting up. Or you stand on the 
catwalk surrounding this bridge, holding for dear life to the 
handrail, which is normally 18 feet above the water level and, as 
the ship rolls in a beam sea, you wet your hands in the drink — 
and you're plenty glad you weren’t standing on the main deck. 
Inside the wheelhouse at this moment, everybody except the 
helmsman, who is hanging from the wheel like grim death, has 
slid in a heap to the lee side and is trying to recall who got him 
into the mine sweepers so that at an appropriate moment he can 
beat him to a pulp. 

Then, also, I’ve seen phenomena of wind and cold that lifted 
me to the pinnacle of esthetic enjoyment. For example, there was 
a day so cold that heavy vapor rose from the water and billowed 
before the wind like smoke from a prairie fire. The rising sun’s 
early rays silvered the under sides of the sea gulls’ wings as they 
soared above these steaming billows. In the far distance, the 
vapor collected in a bank of fog that rose irregularly in the 
wracked, luminous columns of an enormous Grecian temple. On 
board, the lookout swung his arms and stamped his feet, and 
considered 30 minutes ample exposure to these Arctic beauties. 

On another day, when there was more wind and less cold, the 
spray from the wave crests formed into whirling dervishes which 
sped away like dust devils. The clouds on this day were small, 
compact nuggets, as hard as a miser’s heart, and beneath them 
reconnoitered two C.A.P. planes and a Navy SNJ, their pilots 
as much interested in the surface phenomena as I was myself. For 
so distinct and so pervasive were these whirling dervishes that 
they looked like smoke floats; above one or another of them for 
minutes at a time circled the planes, suspicious of submarine 
activity. The planes left but all day the spray devils scurried 
down the northwest wind, never coming close aboard. Finally, 
toward dusk, one swept past within a couple of hundred yards 
and I saw that it was the forefront of a heavy squall, whipping 
the spray to vapor and lifting it in a spiral column. . . . The 
galley was a shambles that day, and for the prosaic business of 
sustaining life we ate sliced tomato sandwiches. 

I used to cast a speculative eye upward on a day as rough as 
this and thank God I was too old to be a Navy flyer. The 
security of a mine sweeper, troubled though she was by wet and 
cold and exaggerated motion, was infinitely preferable to the 
insecurity of a small land plane, miles at sea and dependent for 
existence solely on the continuing efficiency of its engine. But 
there came a day in midwinter when one of the sweepers poked 
her nose into a sea of rock-like consistency which carried away 
the forward gooseneck ventilators, flooding the magazine, and 
crushed in the bulkhead of the deckhouse — and nearly didn’t 
come back to report her difficulties. 

A patrol plane reported the partially disabled sweeper the 
following morning 75 miles from base. I didn’t see how she could 
have drifted that far éven in a howling northwest gale and 
received permission to accompany the squadron leader when he 
made a special flight in a Widgeon to bring the sweeper and a 
searching tug together. We went out over a swept channel to take 
departure from its outer buoy — doing the distance in 20 
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minutes as against the seven or eight hours normally required 
to sweep the channel — changed course, and in ten minutes 
sighted the sweeper 50 miles from base. As we circled around her, 
she got under way and headed into the wind. Waves hit her and 
broke into sheets of spray which swept higher than her flying 
bridge. Loose white water like double lace curtains cascaded from 
her freeing ports and gunwales. A signalman, answering the 
pilot’s blinkered message, held to the rail with one hand and 
waved his whipping signal flags with the other. As we headed up 
wind toward the rescue tug, I thanked God that I was in the air, 
warm and dry and less than 45 minutes from home and not down 
there on that poor benighted sweeper, a day’s towing distance 
from her base. Enjoyment of a situation depends, apparently, 
entirely on the point of view. 

On still another day, thick o’ fog, three sweepers were ap- 
proaching Buoy 6 in the South Channel when the radio suddenly 
broke into plain language and reported the ditching of a plane 
near that focal buoy. We altered course, reached the designated 
spot, and, still sweeping in formation, searched the area. I had 
opened up on the radio to ask the base for confirmation of the 
position when the companion of the plane that had crashed in 
the water amended it to a spot beyond our reach. We resumed our 
regular sweep, being encouraged a little later by news that a 
searching patrol craft had picked up one of the two flyers who 
had ditched. The prospect of finding the pilot, adrift on his 
rubber raft, seemed moderately good. But that night a cold 
northwesterly dissipated the fog, raised a sea and lowered the 
temperature; with daylight, the pilot was found still afloat on 
his raft but dead from exposure. Two things made his loss 
particularly poignant — (one) that he had had the bad luck to 
suffer engine failure on a foggy day, and (two) that before taking 
off in the morning he had thrust his legs into his electrically 
heated flying suit but had not bothered to put it completely on. 
Though the exposed upper part of the man’s body was frozen, 
the legs were still warm when he was found. re 

With the arrival at Cape May of the first of what grew into 
a sizable fleet of YMSs we began to sweep greater distances. 
The YMS, which has since proved her seaworthiness by crossing 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific in large numbers, is 136 feet 
over all by a beam of about 22 feet and a draft of nearly 8 feet. 
It used to gripe the crews of the AMcs that a YMS had nearly 
twice as large a crew to perform exactly the same sweeping 
functions, but it griped the crews of the larger boats that be- 
cause of their superior seaworthiness and speed I kept them out 
nearly twice as long as the smaller craft. When, at the direction 
of the Eastern Sea Frontier, we began night sweeping, it was 
routine for the YMSs to sweep 240 miles without cessation. 

But the Little Sisters had their night sweeping operations 





| adopted the more practicable method of gauging weather conditions 
by noticing whether the wind blew me off the pier when | went down 
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Though the exposed upper part of the pilot’s body was frozen, the legs were 
still warm when he was found the next morning 


also and I used to go along to reacquaint myself with the terrors 
of the night. Along about two of a quiet morning, when I was 
thinking of finding a couple of lengths of shoring to prop my 
eyelids open, one of the junior officers asked me in what sort of a 
capital ship I had served in World War I. 

“Tn the old 110-foot sub-chasers,’’ I told him. 

The lad thought that over. Presently he asked: “And what's 
the length of this sweeper?’’ Nobody ever knows the answer to 
that question, but somebody guessed it was about 92 feet. 

There was a long pause and then the young officer, doubtless 
thinking of his own dim future, asked: ‘Commander, come:the 
next war, do you suppose they’ll give you something bigger than 
an AMc?” 

Well, the YMSs were bigger than an AMc and a great deal 
more comfortable. (And as for the next war, I’m going to sit that 
out, as I expect to be about 105 years old when it gets under 
way.) The lookout stands his watch on the flying bridge, all but the 
strongest winds or those strong ones which are directly astern 
being deflected above his head by Venturi-slotted plywood 
dodgers. Here also the O.D. does his trick, exposed, English- 
fashion, to the elements, communicating his desires to hel msman 
and engine control watch by speaking into a voice shaft that 
opens into the wheelhouse directly underneath. From another 
sweeper, he is silhouetted against the horizon and, if you see him 
leaning over, you know he is changing course or asking how 
about that cup of coffee. If he gets too far off station you pick up 
the MN phone, as it is called, and tell him. 

Each sweeper has her private name — be it Mike, Nan, 
George or Buttercup — and in transferring daily from one ship 
to another I used to have trouble remembering my borrowed 
name. But the boys got to recognize my voice and made 
allowances if, for example, I called up Mike and told them I was 
Mike. One day, however, when I didn’t make it clear who was 
giving orders, a newcomer responded with the question ‘“Why?”’ 
After we got that straightened out, I told him he’d do fine as 
skipper of a Why M S$. 

Having the group commander aboard is considered more of a 
headache than an honor in any naval vessel. The Flag always 
has cockeyed ideas which may take the form of emergency drills 
or more extended duty or—the unforgivable sin — direct 
orders to junior officers and enlisted men. In the course of my 
experience with skippers of relatively junior rank, I’ve amassed a 
pile of evidence on the contrariness of all Brass Hats. ‘‘Why, the 
old So-and-So not only turned me out of my cabin but stood on 
my bridge and gave orders to my quartermaster.” Or, “The old 
buzzard went counter to his own doctrine and ordered me right 
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through the convoy — which is why I got 
my tail blown off.” . . . Some day, I hope, 
I’ll meet these complainants when they 
command squadrons or groups of their own 
and are in a position to keep book on the 
young whippersnappers who, by God, think 

they’re entitled to be commanding officers. 
In my own case as group commander, | 
think I was fairly successful in phrasing my 
erratic ideas in the form of suggestions, 
Except, of course, in an emergency when 
I spoke like a Dutch uncle. Such an instance 
occurred one blowy, rainy night when a 
lieutenant, junior grade, who had that day 
been given charge of a Bird boat, was bring- 
ing her back to base. He was quite chatty — 
grateful to me, no doubt, for placing him 
in charge and desirous of letting me know 
that I was not considered an interloper. 
Outside the wheelhouse the rain poured 
down in gusty torrents and the lookout, 
specially posted on the bow for the occasion, 
and an ensign on the bridge receiving train- 
> ‘ing as supernumerary officer, got no dryer. 
I poked my nose out occasionally and, when 
I observed from the angle of the few recog- 
nizable shore lights that we weren’t going 

to stay afloat much longer I said: 

“You'll have to alter to starboard to clear the end of the 
jetties.”’ 

“Well, sir,’”’ said the j.g., ‘I’ve been keeping an eye out and 
we’re following right astern of another Little Sister. Isn’t that 
right, Quartermaster? ”’ 

“Well, sir, damn it,’”’ said I, not waiting for the helmsman’s 
substantiation, “step outside and have another look.” 

Although it was black in the wheelhouse I’m sure the young 
skipper gave me the look that is reserved for interfering group 
commanders before stepping out into the rain and wind. He was 
back in a fraction of a second. 

“Hard right,’ he cried. ‘‘We’re damned near aground.” 

It was after that useful flurry that I laid down the law to 
this effect: Rely on the evidence of your own eyes and ears. 
Always distrust the lookout, who generally stands with his back 
to the wind to keep the rain out of his eyes. Never trust a boot 
ensign, who probably can’t distinguish between an eclipsed 


street light and a flashing buoy. Don’t put your faitli in a helms- . 


man who can’t be sure of what he sees through rain-splashed 
ports or windows — and, least of all, rely on a group commander 
whose natural instinct it is to avoid responsibility for what 
happens on board. 

A day or so before I looked my last at Dismal Spit (I had 
volunteered for duty in the Pacific and so found myself a top 
priority plane passenger going in the opposite direction) I had a 
memorable experience. A new 220-foot AM of the Raven class 
had left the Navy Yard and come down the river for mine 
sweeping indoctrination and inspection. In the capacity of 
senior member of the inspection board I went out with her. Fog 
settled down and it was as a volunteer visiting fireman that ! 
helped her back. Normally, I would have suggested anchoring 
off, as a 220-footer in Cape May Harbor is plenty big. In fact, if 
it had been crystal clear weather and the skipper, Lieutenant 
Commander Cockey, had asked me to take her in I’d have 
pleaded heart failure or blindness — anything but temporary 
insanity. However Cockey figured he could make it and I must 
admit that it didn’t seem an altogether impossible job — for him. 

We made the buoy off the jetties — the only object visible to 
the unaided eye — and headed in. At that instant, the telephone 
talker announced a fire in the forward engine room. Cockey 
ordered full left rudder and adjured the black gang to get the 
fire out as soon as possible. I trembled, but said nothing. The 
ship swung through an arc of 360 degrees, and the next report 
from the talker announced that the fire was out. 

“Under the circumstances,” I began, meaning to put in a 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Editor’s Note: This Is Suggested “Required Reading” for All Feminine Tyros 


By PAT LAURENCE 


twice, managed to maintain a fairly even keel while on 

board and kept your face from turning a bilious green, so 
you consider yourself quite a salty landlubber. Sailing? Why, 
there’s nothing to it. Of course, you’ll join Bill and the other 
kids this week-end in some sailing on West River. 

On Saturday afternoon you find yourself decked out in a really 
stunning halter ’n shorts set, a cocky little sailor’s cap, which 
does not keep the sun out of your eyes but sets off your natu- 
rally wavy auburn hair; and a pair of multi-colored, rubber-soled 
sandals. You climb aboard an imposing yacht the fellows refer 
to as a “‘bugeye,” drift lazily up the river, watch various ropes 
being hoisted and recline comfortably on the forward deck. 


Y vis: been on fishing and yachting parties once or 


Exposing your fair back and legs to the sun, you wonder what it - 


is that’s supposed to be so complicated about sailing. Of course, 
when Bill and Dick start using that nautical lingo, you feel as ifs 
you're at a lecture in Latin. But there isn’t too much to it, you 
realize, for in no time at all you gather that ‘‘she”’ pertains to a 
boat, not a female; “‘hard-a-lee!” is a chant which means get on 
the windward side of the boat without banging your head on a 
large, malicious piece of wood 
known as a “boom”; “luff- 
ing” means the sails are 
quivering, and Dick had 
better ‘‘hold her off some.’’ 
Quite simple, no? Yes, 
that’s about all there is to it. 
Or so you think, until you’ve 
returned from the sail, had 
dinner, dressed, and walked 
down to Lang’s, the sailors’ 
night club. Actually, it is a 
wooden shack on a wharf, 
which has for its chief ma- 
terial attractions all the beer 
one can hold and a noisy 
juke-box. But such a con- 
glomeration of people! All 
sitting around singing, laugh- 
ing, and discussing only one 
thing — the art of sailing. 
Fishermen, sailors, college 
students, farmers, politicians, 
“society,” working girls, 
country people — all sorts, all 
sizes, all ages — clad in any- 
thing from a hunting outfit to 
a party dress. Neither social 
position nor age means anything in the sailing circles, you note. 
A boy of 18 engages in active conversation with someone old 
enough to be his grandfather, and a Congressman enthusi- 
astically solicits the opinion of the local bartender as to how 
“she’ll do in the races tomorrow.” Nothing but nautical lingo is 
heard, and you realize there’s a wee bit more to sailing than you 
thought this afternoon. But it still isn’t so difficult, you think, 
that you couldn’t learn it if you were sufficiently interested. 
_On Sunday the boat talk starts all over again. It seems it’s 
likely to be blowing “right smart” for the races, and the skippers 
must line up additional crew members or take their chances on 
capsizing. You look at the 20-foot sloop which Dick is racing and 
wonder how in the world more than one or two persons could 
sit in her with any degree of comfort, but he maintains he needs 
at least four to race Bluebird in weather such as they all foresee. 
(Sailors, you’ll discover, have an unnumbered sense, which 
permits them to ‘smell a breeze’ or, generally speaking, 





forecast weather without aid of the complicated instruments 
employed by the Weather Bureau.) Apparently, the need for 
additional crew is more serious than you realize, for Dick seems 
truly disturbed at not being able to find “another hand.” 
Frantic for a fourth, he finally agrees with Bill that there’s 
nothing to do but take Pat. That’s you, my pet, and to note the 
begrudging manner in which he invites you to race with them, 
anyone would think you’d never been in a boat in your life, 
when only yesterday you were sailing with them in the “bug- 
eye,”’ a much bigger baby than the Bluebird. However, not the 
least bit dismayed, you’re certain you can do no wrong, know 
you'll prove an angel in disguise for Dick’s precious old boat, 
and even entertain thoughts of his admitting afterwards that, 
were it not for one Pat Laurence, Dick would have been lost. 
Besides, Dick assures you you’ll have to do nothing but stay 
inside the boat. Simple, no? Unfortunately, no, for you’re not 
just sailing this time. This is a race. 

And you soon discover that “‘sailing’’ and ‘‘racing” are as 
alike as white and black. Both are done in a boat, but all sim- 
ilarity ends right there. It is a completely different proposition. 
For one thing, when you are 
sailing with someone, he is 
somewhat civil. Yes, even 
pleasant at times. But when 
you are racing with that very 
same person only twenty-four 
hours later, you must forget 
there is such a stupid thing as 
consideration for the feelings 
of others. 

When Dick, who is “at 
helm” or “handling the tiller,”’ 
shouts his “hard-a-lee!”’ you 
must duck immediately, climb 
over the centerboard and get 
on the windward side of the 
boat at the split second the 
sail arrives on;the lee side. If 
you don’t do this, you may 
find yourself, at best, at the 
bottom of West River. If you 
scratch your knees, bang your 
head, or stump your toe, you 
must not annoy anyone else 
by relating the details or 
soliciting sympathy, because 
actually nobody cares what 

; happens to you. You must 
sublimate all feelings, all thoughts. Only one thing is of para- 
mount importance — winning the race — and you are expected 
to do your part. Which is little enough, heaven knows. There 
could be nothing easier than sitting in a boat, doing as you’re 
told, and keeping your mouth shut. . 

You may figure that it’s wise to find out what they’re talking 
about when they suggest “pointing her up some,” but don’t ask. 


-It’s not fashionable to indulge in quiz sessions with the skipper 


or other members of the crew. You may wonder what they mean 
when they discuss “‘her sheer,” but you’d better wait until you 
can go ashore and consult Webster or Calahan. You may be 
sufficiently aware of your surroundings and interested in the 
outcome of the race to notice that Bluebird is on one shore, and 
the other boats are sailing towards the opposite shore. But you 
must not under any circumstances comment on such queer 
phenomena. Not even meekly. Strictly verboten. If you do, 
three supposedly good friends of yours will glare at you, mumble 
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under their breath, completely disregard you, or, at best, curse 
the second you climbed aboard. 

Well, a house doesn’t have to fall on you. You can take a hint. 
So you maintain a cool aloofness, sail along smoothly, keep your 
ears ever tuned for orders and secretly wish the race were over, 
because it really isn’t much fun being treated like a foreigner. 
Suddenly, it starts “blowing,’’ a terrific squall’s coming and 
“she’s heeled over so far you can see her bottom.’ The sails 
quiver, and so do you, because you know you're going to cap- 
size. You let out an agonizing yell of excruciating fear, and every- 
one for miles around runs to the shore to see what all the excite- 
ment’s about. Well, you don’t capsize, for Dick knows what to 
do in emergencies of this nature, it seems, but you almost wish 
you had, for now you are really the object of contempt. Every- 


one is thoroughly convinced that the Bluebird has no chance of . 


winning this race as long as you are cluttering up her decks. 
And nothing you say or do can change their minds. Of course, it 
might help matters if you crawled up under the bow and quietly 
slit your throat! 

If you sprawl out on deck, exactly as you did when you all 
were sailing yesterday, you can expect someone to admonish 
you and tell you to get down in the cockpit. If you get reason- 
ably comfortable in a claustrophobia-inspiring cockpit, someone 
else orders you back up on deck. This back-and-forth annoyance 
(actually, you suspect it’s punishment for your rash scream of a 
few minutes ago) goes on indefinitely until a strong, piercing 
wind makes its debut. Then they decide that your life has been 
much too monotonous up to this point, and Dick presents his 
brilliant remedy for the situation. 

“Climb out on the bow,” he says, “and try not to be so 
clumsy about it. No, no, for God’s sakes! On the port side. 
What are you trying to do? Stick your head through the jib? 
Yeah, that’s better, but sit down. Don’t stand up there like the 
Statue of Liberty! No, you dope! You’re supposed to face 
ahead, not look back at us.’’ 

A sleek, wet, slippery, nasty bow, and you must either lie on 
it or sit on it, according to the wishes of your three companions. 
And there is no visible object you may clutch to prevent your 
sliding overboard. Naturally, that would be cataclysmic! Oh, 
they wouldn’t particularly care about you. It’s just that the 
Bluebird would be disqualified if one of her crew left the boat. 
Surely, you think, there must be some fairly sane reason for 
your being out here on this narrow, slippery bow. And then you 
discover what it is. Of all the selfish, downright cruel deeds! 
You, my darling, are a means of stopping the heavy sprays of 
cold water from wetting these three precious souls. While you 
are out there, being slapped by sharp, icy spurts of West River, 
catching nothing less than double pneumonia, following their 
every seemingly meaningless command, they sit there totally 
unconcerned about your discomfort. Smug as a bunch of 
Cheshire cats. Anne tends jib. That means, she holds a piece of 
cord which controls the front sail and which she can use to be 
sure she’ll not fall overboard. Bill holds another rope which 
keeps the mainsail from flapping. (Incidentally, they call these 
ropes ‘‘sheets,” which gives you a vague idea of how stupid the 
whole business is.) And Dick is at the helm, grabbing the tiller 
as though he were doing muscle-building exercises, lips purple 
and taut, eyes ‘dead ahead,” face as sober as though he were 
leading his men in the most strategic naval encounter history 

‘has ever recorded. 
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Yes, you agree with yourself, these brutes are actually . 


strangers. They can’t possibly be related to the congenial kids 
who’ve been entertaining you all week-end. These are the 
people you must please. You try your darn best, but it seems too 
hopelessly impossible to please them all, or even just one of them. 
One tells you to do one thing, and a second later someone else 
commands you to do something else. You slide from starboard 
to port, port to starboard, over and over again, every time 
Dick decides the Bluebird must come about, each time grabbing 
the stay for dear life and praying to the Almighty that the stay 
won’t break ang send you dangling over the sides like a big 
fish caught on a deep-sea fisherman’s line. Finally, you get the 
swing of the thing, or think you do, when you hear someone 


shouting as if he were addressing a deaf servant he’d just . 


brought back from Chungking or Tulagi. 

“‘Get down in the cockpit, Pat!”’ 

Should have done this without being told, of course. Among 
other things, you’re also expected to bea female Dunninger and 
read the minds of these three supermen. So, you get down, but 
not for long, because a violent gust of wind finds its way to 
your already shivering body, and you’re sure no one wants you 
down in the cockpit when you could be so much more un- 
comfortable on deck. Sure enough, they’re bellowing another 


_ order at you. 


“Get out on her!” Bill shouts. 

You wonder what in the world that order can possibly mean, 
but you soon find out. They expect you to remove your chassis 
from the boat, suspend it in mid-air, somehow accomplish the 
miracle of keeping this formidable, 1500-pound monster from 
capsizing, and at the same time, stop your teeth from chattering 
away like mad, because the noise disturbs the rest of the crew. 
You wonder what ghostly chance you have against fifteen times 


- your weight, but you don’t dare question an order, so “out on 


her’’ you go. Somehow (there must be an answer somewhere in 
the annals of history) you succeed. She doesn’t capsize. You’ve 
saved the day for the Bluebird. But does anyone appreciate 
what you’ve done? No, indeed! Instead, Anne curtly commands 
you to come back in now. This really irks you — taking orders 
from a girl. 

There’s not much time to muse, though, for it’s another 
order you're getting. Time to get up on the bow again. Then 
out on her. Then up on the bow. Ad infinitum. Wet to the inner- 
most, chilled to the marrow, you no longer care about soiling 
your new slacks and ruining your lovely curls. You are no longer 
concerned about the black and blue condition of your poor, 
sore, aching body. Taken for granted are your badly kicked 
shins, your bloody, raw hands, and the broken remnants of 
what were once beautifully manicured nails. That splinter you 
got from “bailing her out” with that smelly, old sponge is 
probably well imbedded in your swollen thumb by now. But 
you don’t care. Nothing matters. Absolutely nothing. Nothing 
except being able to survive this God-awful, dreadful race and 
obeying those three arrogant people’ who were once friends of 
yours, but whose only thought at the moment is torturing you, 
so that. they may witness a victorious finish for this d— boat. 

Finally, Allah be praised! they sail fair wind. This means you 
can sit down in the cockpit for the whole lap and listen to them 
discuss the winds and tides and other stupid things connected 
with sailing. No one bothers to feign interest in you or your 

(Continued on page 98) 
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THERE IS STILL ROMANCE 


EARS have passed; too many of them, in fact, since the 

) yachtsman, the boatman and all his ilk could walk into a 

store and buy a coil of Manila rope, cast off from the pier 
and sail or steam to his destination, however far, without special 
permit or other restriction. Around the shores are sheds filled 
with graceful, spacious craft, lying idle, their seams starting, 
their sails stowed away somewhere, waiting for a happier day 
when they can slide overboard once more and delight their 
owners as the sea gods intended that they should. No one com- 
plains; the reasons for the circumstances mentioned are many, 
and all of them are good and sensible, yet those whose active 
years have passed mourn the loss of every bright and sunny day 
afloat denied them because of war and its insatiable demands. 
Yet there is still romance afloat, still opportunity to experience 
the lift and swing of the sea, and to separate oneself from the 
bonds of the land from which emanate all actual causes of the 
grief and tragedy which afflict the world. 

We have heard of the lady, resigned to her fate, who married 
the boating husband. 
We have heard of all 
the misery and woe of 
boat owners the world 
over, from the pilgrim - 
who purchases the du- _~ : 
bious craft discovered 
in the far corner of the 
storage yard among the 
weeds, to the would-be 
challenger who turns 
out his own revolu- 
tionary design. Few of 
them have experienced 
quite the same things 
that the wife and I 
have encountered dur- 
ing the past three sea- 
sons of boating. Worse, 
perhaps, in many cases, 
but differing, for the 
most part. 

We present our case to the world now, merely to prove 
our contention that there is still romance afloat, still.a thrill to 
be enjoyed, in spite of wars and all of the attendant yachting 
complications. 

Living by the side of the New England section of ocean, it 
goes without saying that our eyes should turn toward the sea 
with an instinctive longing; yet the partner of our joys was not 
sea-wise, and our early attempts at seafaring were limited to 
brief excursions in dories and similarly tiny, uncomfortable 
craft which gave to the elongated hulk like myself little op- 
portunity for stretching cramped muscles. Nevertheless, we 
did learn tides and winds, reefs and the effect of swell and 
wind chop and when, through a course of accidental events, 
there came into our posession the Annie J., we accepted her 
as a gift from the gods with no apprehension or dread of future 
possibilities. 

The Annie J. began life as a cat boat. When, the Lord only 
knows. Compelled to state something on her registration papers 
regarding her age, we traced her history back 45 years and then 
encountered a blank wall. How long before that she existed, we 
do not know. She is 16 feet long, which is small for a cat boat, 
but she is 8 feet in the beam which is something else, and she is 
at least ten inches deeper than the average 20-foot craft of her 


ag Some one designed her for the lobster fishery, so we were 
d. 
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But she had been open fore and aft, ceiled, completely, with a’ 


tight cockpit floor extending to her timbers. Later, someone had 
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The ‘‘Annie J.” began her life as a cat boat. When, the Lord only knows 


built a cabin of sorts, the “hunting”’ style, large enough for the 
wife and me to enter and sit down,.we being on friendly terms. 
They had also staved up her cockpit so that it looked like that - 
of a more modern boat. But they had removed her centerboard, 
and they had installed an engine, a single-cylinder monster, 
weighing about 600 pounds and appearing as old as the boat 
herself. An accident had smashed the stern out of the Annie J. 
when we first saw her and she was a litter of stale fish bait, 
rubbish, bilge and all the filth of the backwaters. But we fell in 
love with her. We rebuilt the stern, cleaned her out, fore and 
aft and under the deck, we painted her, we oiled up the old en- 
gine and painted that and then, when we cranked it, the thing 
went! It made terrible noises, it rattled, groaned and clanked but 
it continued to go and we went to our favored fishing ledges 
where we met with even better luck than before, while the blue- 
fish and mackerel seemed to lay in wait for our old, bluff-bowed 
craft, looking remarkably like a Dutch wooden shoe: as she 
pushed herself along through the water. 
: She leaked. Not in 
one place, but in sev- 
eral, the water oozing 
in almost unnoticed, 
until it began to rise in 
the bilge, when the 
flywheel would pick it 
up and heave it as high 
as the little stumpy 
mast which we had 
stepped, just so we 
could have something 
to look at above the 
hull. We didn’t make 
repairs, partly because 
it didn’t seem practical 
and partly because it 
appeared as if the An- 
nie just had to leak 
to be herself. There 
was never any worry 
about it. Some boats 
are like that, radiating friendliness and dependability; Annie 
is that way. 

A year ago, we had a small fish well installed and our craft 
was well-nigh perfect as far as arrangement was concerned. She 
still leaked, she was still tiny, the engine still clanked and the 
ration board eyed us grimly and gave us mighty little gas. But 
we voyaged, after our own style, and we continued to supply 
our less fortunate neighbors with fish. 

For that is how we found our pleasure in Annie. In dungarees 
and shirts, the wife and I went down to the sea whenever there 
was an hour that could be spared for the purpose. We knew, 
from long experience, just where the fish would bite best at that 
hour of the day. With our fish. well, we could keep our catch 
alive for a couple of days, if need be, but there was seldom need 
of keeping many fish in it; not more than enough for our own 
use. Thirty, fifty, even seventy pounds of fresh fish came out of 
that well, from time to time, and we wasted not a pound. As 
many as 18 families ate fish from Annie on a single day, and we 
figured that our time and fuel were well spent as we realized 
this. Besides, we had the sport and recreation. Then came the 
hurricane. 

We went down to the beach in the early morning and, looking 
past the rows of beached and shattered craft, buildings, docks 
and general wreckage, we saw the mast of Annie leaning from 
the water like a drunken spar buoy. There was no sign of the 
hull. It was two days before we could even attempt to find out 

(Continued from page 106) 



























































































































































































































































































































The display of either the yacht ensign or the United States 
ensign while afloat is correct 


FLAG ETIQUETTE 


By SAMSON POST 


b | HE dictionary defines “etiquet ”” as the usages 






acceptable in spite of the fact that he violates 
some of society’s usages, nevertheless it is handy 
to know what the customs are, even though one 
‘ may not feel entirely bound by them, so here 
are some of the accepted usages for flying flags 
3 aboard yachts. 

There has been some confusion regarding the propriety of 
flying the yacht ensign on a yacht in wartime. In 1848, the 30th 
Congress passed an act “to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to license yachts, and for other purposes.” Section 3 
of this Act states ‘that all such licensed yachts shall use a signal 
of the form, size and colors prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Navy.” The Secretary of the Navy thereupon asked the New 
York Yacht Club to submit a design for a distinguishing flag for 
yachts. A committee appointed by the club recommended to the 
Secretary the flag that is now known as the United States Yacht 
Ensign. On February 21st, 1849, this flag was approved by the 
Navy Department. The present laws affecting yachts are con- 
tained in ‘“‘ Navigation Laws of the United States, 1927.” The 
section regarding yacht flags restates the wording of the original 
Act. 

From the foregoing, it is apparent that the regulations refer 
only to licensed (documented) yachts (over 16 gross tons) and 
also that the yacht ensign is technically only a signal. Undocu- 
mented yachts of under 16 tons have not been regulated as to 
the flags they shall fly. Apparently the intent of the original act 
was to authorize a signal to be displayed by American yachts 
upon entering ports, so as to distinguish them from merchant or 
commercial vessels which, in those early days, they frequently 
resembled. The display of this signal exempted the yacht from 


of polite society. Now, a man may be socially’ 
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certain port formalities. Yachts sailing to foreign ports should 
technically display the United States ensign, not the yacht en- 
sign. In territorial waters of the United States, however, long 
usage has sanctioned the display of the yacht ensign by both 
documented yachts and their smaller sisters. In the absence of 
definite regulations on the subject, it may be said that the dis- 
play of either the yacht ensign or the United States ensign is 
correct but that, since it is distinctly a nautical flag, the yacht 
ensign is flown by the great majority of yachtsmen. No distinc- 
tion is made in these regulations and customs between peace- 
time and wartime display of the flag. 

The Yacht Ensign should be displayed from 8:00 a.m. until 
sundown by all yachts in commission. When a yacht is offshore, 
the ensign need be displayed only when passing another vessel 
or upon approaching light vessels or shore installations. When 
at anchor, the ensign is always displayed from a stern staff (on 
the starboard side of the boom in.a sailing yacht). When under 
sail, a sailing yacht displays the ensign from the peak (or the 
equivalent position in a jib-headed sail) of its aftermost sail. 
A two-masted power yacht may display the ensign from a gaff 
on her aftermost mast or from a stern staff; other power yachts 
use the stern staff. ; 

The ensign should never be stopped-up and broken out. It 
should be hoisted smartly and lowered slowly. It must never be 
permitted to trail in the water. When entering a port before 
colors in the morning or after colors in the evening (if it is light), 
a yacht should display her ensign and other flags, but they 
should be hauled down as soon as she has come to anchor. 

On Memorial Day, the ensign should be flown at half staff 
from 8:00 a.m. until noon; from noon to sundown, it should be 
flown at full staff. When half masting the ensign, it should first 
be hoisted to the truck and then lowered to half mast. When 
lowering from half mast it should be first hoisted to the truck 
and then lowered slowly. Yachts should always salute vessels 
of the United States Navy and may salute one another by 
dipping the ensign once. Dipping the ensign means lowering it 
to the half staff position and hoisting it again, promptly. 

Never place any flag, pennant or symbol on the same hoist 
above the ensign. The ensign should never be flown upside-down 
except as a signal of distress. When the flag has worn out and is 
to be destroyed, it should be burned with respect and entirely, 
not simply thrown out as rubbish. Always remember that the 
ensign is emblematic of the United States. 

The Union Jack is not, strictly speaking, a yacht flag. It is 
regulation in the United States Navy, where it is flown at the 
jack staff from morning to evening while a ship is at anchor. It 
has been customary for large sailing and power yachts to fly this 
flag from a jack staff while at anchor. It should never be 
flown when under way. Small yachts should not display the 
jack. , 

The Club Burgee is flown from morning to evening colors by 
yachts in commission. The accompanying diagram indicates 
the proper position for its display. The appropriate size 
for the burgee for sailing yachts may be determined by al- 
lowing % inch of length (of the flag) for each foot from the truck 
of the mast to the water line. The width, or hoist, of the flag 
should be 24 the length. For example: a yacht with a 50-foot 
mast would require a burgee whose length was 25 inches and 
whose hoist was 16 inches. There is a special custom in connec- 
tion with the proper display of this flag in one-masted sailing 
yachts; that is, it should be flown from the masthead only when 
at anchor. When under way, a one-masted yacht should not 
display the club burgee (see Private Signal, below). Although 
there is ho rule on the subject, it is customary for club burgees 
to be triangular in shape. 

The Private Signal is flown from morning to evening colors 
by yachts in commission unless the yacht belongs to a flag officer 
of a club, in which case she flies the appropriate flag (see Flag 
Officer’s Flags, reference). The proper dimensions of a private sig- 
nal may be determined by the same formula as that for the club 
burgee. The proper position for the display of this flag is shown 
in the accompanying diagram. There is no rule for the shape of a 
private signal: but the majority shown in Lloyd’s Register of 
American Yachts are of swallowtail form. Single-masted sailing 
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_ should display this flag from the truck when under way 
only. 

A Flag Officers’ Flag is rectangular in shape and should be 
flown from the main truck while the yacht is in commission. 
It is flown in place of the private signal. When a flag officer is on 
a cruise with another club of which he is a member, he shall not 
display his officer’s flag but shall fly the burgee of the organiza- 
tion with which he is cruising and his private signal (if in a two- 
masted yacht). The design of flag officers’ flags includes a fouled 
anchor surrounded by a circle of 13 stars, or sometimes combined 
with the motif of the club’s burgee. The commodore’s flag has a 
blue field with white design; the vice commodore’s flag has a red 
field with a white design; the rear commodore’s flag has a white 
fied with the design in either red or blue. The fleet captain us- 
ually flies a white flag with a blue fouled anchor only. The acting 
commodore’s flag is a plain blue rectangle. 

It is customary to display the flag of the senior officer present 
from the starboard yardarm of the club flagstaff while he is on 
the grounds of the club, also from the bow staff of the club or 
other launch while he is aboard. 

The following flags are not considered ‘‘colors” but their 
display is well established by custom: 

The Night Pennant (dark blue) should be flown from the main 
truck from sundown until making colors at eight o’clock in the 
morning, it should also be carried as a fly from the same position 
while the yacht is racing. It is not considered 
good form to display any other flags during 


61 


in their accustomed positions. A ship should be dressed while at 


‘anchor only. 


Mourning, when national in scope (as on Memorial Day or the 
death of a President), is expressed by displaying the ensign at half 
mast (see Yacht Ensign, reference). Mourning for the death of 
a club officer or member may be expressed by flying the burgee 
at half mast. Upon the death of an owner or a member of his 
immediate family, the private signal may be flown at half staff. 

If there are enough hands aboard, all the flags should be 
hoisted or lowered at the same time, otherwise they should be 
hoisted in the order of their importance; first the ensign, then the 
burgee and, finally, the private signal. This order is reversed 
when lowering. It is courteous to take the time for making 
morning colors (8:00 a.m.) from the club or from the senior 
flag officer present. The former usually designates the time for 
making colors by firing the morning gun. The same procedure 
is followed at evening colors. 

The foregoing customs (they are not regulations) are those 
accepted by most yacht clubs. There are several organizations, 
however, which do not abide by them in their entirety. The 
Cruising Club of America’s members, for example, make a prac- 
tice of flying the burgee of the organization from their mastheads 
24 hours a day, both under way and at anchor. Cutters and 
sloops of this organization sometimes display the private signal 

(Continued on page 92) 








a race except the owner’s private signal. 
The Racing Rules of the North American 
Yacht Racing Union (Rule 15) read, in part, 
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as follows: “Every yacht of 30 feet l.w.l. or 
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over must and every yacht under 30 feet 
Lw.l. may display the private signal of her 
owner — on the leach of her mainsail, and 
no club burgee, yacht ensign or private sig- 
nal shall be displayed except the private sig- 
nal of the owner in the foregoing manner.” 

The Owner’s Absent Signal (a dark blue 
rectangle) should be flown from the star- 
board main spreader during daylight hours 
when the owner is not aboard. 

The Guest Flag (a dark blue rectangle | $nc4t 
with a white diagonal stripe running from the 
top of the hoist) is displayed in the same 
manner as the absent signal when the owner 
isabsent but there are guests aboard. 

The Owner’s Meal Flag (a white rectangle) 
should be displayed during daylight hours 
when the owner is at meals. It is flown from 
the starboard main spreader. 

The Crew's Meal Pennant (a triangular 
red pennant) is displayed during daylight 
hours at the port spreader (of forward mast) 
while the crew is at meals. 

The Race Committee Flag should be flown 
from the main truck beneath the private 





If the owner is a flaq officer he shall fly his Flaq Officer's Flag at the truck when at ancher or under woy,, 
when cruising with the fleet of ancther club of which he is olsoa member. He shallthen fly 
the burgee of that club. The Jack may be flown from a bew staff when at anchor on Suaceys and 
holidays. Owner absent & Guesi flaqs fly from starboard spreader. 





This includes schooners, katches & yawls. On jib headed sails the Ensign is flown about 
2/3 the height of the leach when under way; on 
Owner absent: & Guest Flags fly from starboard main spreader.Owner's meal pennant flies 
the same. The crew's meal pennant flies at port spreader of forward mast. 
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signal of the owner of the yacht or, if flag 
officers are aboard, beneath the flag of the 
senior officer present. If the committee boat 
has no main truck, then the flag should be 
fown from the most prominent possible 
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position so that it will be easily visible. 


























Dressing ship is done by arranging the Erac Pores 
flags of the International Code in a hoist Be 
that should reach from the water line for-” > am | 
ward, to the bowsprit end, to the truck of 
a (or masts), to the boom end or eee 

allrail and thence to the water, aft. The 
signals should be arranged so that every —_——————— - “1 PF) 
third one is a pennant. The two ends of the BEGEND. | With Gaff 
hoist should be weighted at the water line. od ie alll waar bicep —— 
Neither the ensign, club burgee nor the The American Flaq net the Yacht Ensiqn,shall be 
Private signal should be included in the C.us Private b ania flown at shore stations..The mast is considared os 
dress ship hoist. They should be displayed [LOuseee___Stonat__Eris'@"_|| the most ofa ship standing out t» sea: _- deP 
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The weather broke and the wind moderated, so that we carried full sail for the first time in a week 
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Part Il — The Azores, Gibraltar and a “Lift” to Naples 


By F. B. THURBER 


EK HAD NOW been out two weeks and had had only 
‘ \ two chances to dry our clothes. The cabin presented a 
sorry sight. Cushions, blankets, pillows and food were 
wet and mildewed; kerosene and engine oil were in evidence 
everywhere (we had become thoroughly seasoned to the odor 
and taste of the former). Therefore, we were not too cheerful, 
especially as the novelty of sitting cramped in the cockpit, wet 
and shivering, for a four-hour watch had long ago worn off. But, 
after getting a latitude sight at noon, we felt much encouraged. 
It showed that we had covered 1,420 miles since taking our 
departure from Wasque Point, averaging 101 miles a day, which 
was right up to schedule. This left 570 miles to go before we 
would sight the Azores. 

The wind came strong all afternoon and that night, as if we 
were not already sufficiently damp, a drenching rain storm from 
the low black clouds that scurried over had come down upon us. 
The weather broke, however, in the morning.and soon the sun 
was shining and the wind moderated so that we carried full sail 
for the first time in over a week. It was such a beautiful day and 
so appreciated by us that we christened it the “Tom Fleming 
Day.” There was still much spray flying which made it impossi- 
ble to dry things. However, we hoisted our wet garments to the 
masthead by the flag halliards and 
succeeded in partly accomplishing 
our purpose. 

During the night of the 23rd, we 
were kept busy shortening sail and 
shaking it out again and, to put it 
mildly, our “rest” was somewhat 
broken. In one watch we were 
routed out four times. Early the 
next morning, heavy swells com- 
menced to roll in from the south- 
east, the result of a storm some dis- 
tance away, although the wind we 
were carrying held from the south- 
west. We were running under dou- 
ble-reefed mainsail at the time 
and the boisterous sea forced us to 
heave to to get our morning sight. 


After figuring our longitude that noon, we found 
that Corvo bore SE by E % E, 100 miles distant 


All day long the going was heavy and during the skipper’s watcl: 
on deck that evening, the wind increased and the Bird had more 
sail than she liked to carry. But to shorten any more would have 
meant to lower the mainsail entirely; in which case she would bea 
little shy of canvas. Therefore, the skipper drove her and drove 
her hard. 

The Bird, with the wind on her quarter and heeled over on 
her ear, traveled like a race horse. Down below in the lee bunk 
you would hear the roar of the water as she violently plunged 
along. Rising on the crest of a sea, she would leap off the top into 
the hollow below with a crash and a jar which made the inch and 
a quarter planking seem none too thick. By midnight, when the 
watches were changed, we all agreed that four hours was enough 
of that sort of work and the mainsail was taken off. 

It is anything but enjoyable to steer a watch under such con- 
ditions. Owing to the heavy pitching and rolling of the boat, the 
only safe place for the helmsman was sitting on the cockpit floor, 
as it was quite impossible to stand. Moreover, if he went over- 
board, there would be no chance of being picked up. Owing to 
the restricted dimensions of the cockpit, after one had fitted 
himself in place, there was no chance to change position and the 
helmsman would be so cramped after his four hours that he could 
scarcely move. 

At eight o’clock, we put the 
reefed mainsail on her and, under 
the same conditions as on the day 
before, drove her hard all day long. 
However, by four in the afternoon, 
the wind gradually let up, the sun 
came out and we carried full sail 
for the first time in days. As the 
water had been coming over us 
pretty steadily for the past 45 
hours, our faces were caked with 
salt but our spirits were high, in- 
duced by a rising glass and a beau- 
tiful sunset, which was something 
we had not seen for many a day 
The smooth water and light wind 
were a great relief as was the 
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cloudless sky which, even without a moon, gave us visibility of 
several miles. 

After figuring our longitude that noon, we found that Corvo, 
the most western island of the Azores, bore SE by E14E a little 
over 100 miles. That meant that we should reach the island 
between twelve and three o’clock the next day, June 28th. We 
were now enjoying real ocean weather, i.e., blue skies, light wind, 
smooth seas and a warm sun. For a number of days, the wind 
had blown from east of south, which prevented our working 
south of the 40th parallel. Here again, the pilot chart misled us, 
wind from the westerly quadrant being predicted. As we had 
made almost enough easting, our course had to be shaped con- 
siderably more to the southward and, with the contrary light 
wind at the time, the engine was con- 
tinually requisitioned. 

The Bird jogged along a bit under four 
knots and at four o’clock the next morn- 
ing we witnessed one of the finest sun- 
rises that it has ever been my good for- 
tune to see. At 5:15, a tiny speck on the 
horizon, which appeared as a dark blue 
cloud, was sighted. After a look through 
the glass, a hail of “ Land ho, two points 
off the port bow!” brought the watch 
below on deck in a hurry. There was no 
more sleep that morning, as we expected 
to reach land by seven or eight o’clock, 
yet we were somewhat puzzled at sight- 
ing the island so early in the day. 

We had little kerosene left but, as the 
sea was like glass and there was scarcely 
any wind, the motor was kept going. Be- 
fore long Flores, an island ten miles to 
the southward of Corvo, was sighted. 
At eight o’clock, the entire outline of 
both islands was plainly visible, though 
little detail could be seen except the 
mountains and valleys, the rest appear- 
ing as a deep blue haze. 

It was 2:00 p.m. before we were within 
a mile of Flores and, owing to the wind 
heading us, we were unable to go through 
the passage between the two islands. 
Skirting along the western side, we were 
awed by the grandeur of the scenery and 
the majestic height of the island which 
rises some 3,000 feet almost perpendicu- 
larly from the sea. Soon a fisherman was 
sighted and we made for him. A young 
boy, born in San Francisco of Portu- 
guese parents, acted as spokesman. They 
seemed greatly surprised when they 
heard where we came from and looked 
at us with a great deal of awe. Noticing 
some fine fish in their boat, we soon made 
a trade, offering them chewing tobacco, 
a copy of Life, and a novel entitled 
Her Only Sin, for a fine six-pound red 
Snapper! : 

We rounded the southern end of the island at six o’clock that 
afternoon. Our course from there to Horta was 130 miles E by S. 
Under the conditions at that time, the chances of reaching our 
destination the next day seemed most doubtful. There was a 
smooth sea and little wind all night. A steamer’s lights several 
miles away were made out early in the evening. At eight o’clock 
Frida y morning, we had made only 30 miles, Flores being plainly 
Visible astern. At 3:00 p.m., the island of Pico was made out as a 
speck of cloud on the horizon. This remarkable island rises to a 
height of 7,600 feet and was 60 miles away when first sighted. 
At dawn, Saturday, Fayal was plainly visible. During the fore- 
hoon, the ship was given a general cleaning up and made ship- 
shape. We hoped to reach Horta, which lay just around the Guia 
Peninsula, before six o’clock. With our code flags, we signalled 
the station on the hill top and asked te be reported to the New 





Taking a sight introduced many 


novel forms of nautical calisthenics 
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York Herald. To give variety to the last two miles of our passage, 
and to add to our misery, we found a strong tide running against 
us. We had a little of our precious fuel left and with this expected 
to save the situation but, as if it were in sympathy with the ad- 
verse conditions, the engine kept stopping. In a most spasmodic 
way, we slowly gained distance and, just after dark, came about 
for the last tack which would take us into the harbor. To cap the 
climax, the blooming engine stopped when within 100 yards of 
our goal. We had been out just 20 days and six hours, sailed 
2,004 miles, were in front of and within 100 yards of getting into 
the harbor — and were stuck! 

Disgusted, discouraged and mad, we tacked back and forth 
for two hours and a half, and while doing so we indulged in some 
language of the deep sea variety. Finally, 
a pilot boat manned by four husky na- 
tives came alongside and attempted to 
tow us, but in vain. So they left us, but 
the tide soon slackened so that we were 
able to slip into the harbor where we 
were directed to a berth by the harbor 
master. Discovering that by routing out 
the cable operator our messages would 
go that night, they were hastily scribbled 
and then all hands were generously 
served with grog. Requesting the pilot 
to have the doctor down early in the 
morning, the entire crew of the Sea Bird, 
for the first time in 20 days, turned in 
for an all night sleep. 

At this stage of the story, the following 
data on the Bird’s run to the Azores are 
of interest: Average daily run, 101 miles; 
longest day’s run, 183 miles; shortest 
day’s run, 50 miles; reefed and shortened 
sail 55 times in 15 days; highest wind 
velocity, 75 miles per hour (approx.) 
nothing carried away or parted and the 
hull as tight as when built; ran engine 
144 hours, (fuel consumed 90 gal.); ran 
over on the 40th parallel (greatest dis- 
tance north, 40 miles; greatest south, 35 
miles). 

The next two days were spent in haul- 
ing out the Sea Bird to repair the leak in 
the stuffing box. In this labor we were 
greatly assisted by the boys from the 
English cable station who also enter- 
tained us in a royal manner. Fresh pro- 
visions, including delicious fruits with a 
bunch of bananas hanging in the rigging, 
and a good supply of native wine, were 
put aboard. On the morning of July 4th, 
we again set sail. 

For our 1,300-mile run to Gibraltar, 
our course was now E 4 §$. For the first 
few days, the wind came in from the 
south and was extremely light which, 
while pleasant, was monotonous. About 
half way across, we picked up a northerly 
and from then on jogged along at five or six knots, which was 
good traveling for the Bird. These conditions prevailed until we 
were within 100 miles of Cape St. Vincent on the Portuguese 
coast, where we ran into a stiff easterly. No progress could be 
made in the heavy sea that was running, so we hove her to for 
eight or ten hours. It was then that the skipper took his turn at 
preparing a meal. His method was to open up a can of everything 
that we had left. It took a long time to cook this concoction, 
which gave off a most unpleasant odor. In ladling out a helping 
of this, a sock, which had not been washed but which had been 
hung up to dry over the stove, and in the heavy going had fallen 
into the stew, did not improve the taste or flavor. 

We made our landfall about ten miles north of the Cape and 
passed to the eastward two hours later. Our course now lay a bit 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Wilmer C. Schroeder 


The Stout Fella fleet, designed by Gilbert Dunham, is now being built by Palmer Johnson, of 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. Stout Fella, Senior (above), is 26’ 8” I.0.., 7’ 4” beam and 3’ 10” draft. 
The cuddy has two berths and a cockpit awning shelters two more 


MEETING OF A.P.B.A. COUNCIL 


> Postwar activities of the American 
Power Boat Association were considered 
at a meeting of the A.P.B.A.’s Council in 
New York City in June. With President 
John A. Remon presiding, some 20 repre- 
sentative boating men discussed a variety 
of subjects, including the present gasoline 
allotment for motor craft; changes in rac- 
ing rules for the Gold Cup and 225 cubic 
inch hydroplane classes; supervision of 
postwar outboard competition; commit- 
tee reports and appointments. 

William M. Horn, chairman of a special 
committee charged with studying sug- 
gested changes in the Gold Cup racing 
rules, reported that official recommenda- 
tions of his committee have not been com- 
pleted, but will be forthcoming as soon as 
possible. A:letter from Gar Wood, Sr., was 
read, in which the driver of the Miss 
Americas advocated lifting practically all 
restrictions on the Gold Cup class. Lou 





Eppel was appointed chairman of a special 
committee to study organization arrange- 
ments covering A.P.B.A. supervision of 
outboard racing on a nation-wide scope. 


BERMUDA YACHTSMEN 
CONSIDERING DINGHY FLEET 


> Bermuda’s fleet of sail boats after the 
war may include the 14-foot Interna- 
tional Dinghy Class, leading to races 
against Canadian and English crews, if the 
postwar plans of local yachtsmen ma- 
terialize. The dinghies, already popular in 
the United States, Canada and England, 
are ideally suited for Bermuda’s sheltered 
waters, according to C. H. Chichester 
Smith, British yachtsman, recently in Ber- 
muda en route to the United States. 
Bermuda now has a fleet of International 
One-Designs, Six-Metres, Stars and the fa- 
mous Bermuda Dinghies, but local yachts- 
men believe there is a need for another 
smart class for small boat enthusiasts. 








YACHTING 


in YACHT UNC 


COAST GUARD CONTINUES TO EASE 
PLEASURE BOAT RESTRICTIONS 


> Additional directives received from vari- 
ous Coast Guard districts indicate a fur- 
ther easing of restrictive regulations per- 
taining to pleasure boat operation. Sup- 
plementing the summary which appeared 
in the June, 1945, issue of Yacuting 
(page 73), here is additional information 
which will bring cheer to the hearts of 
many yachtsmen. 

First District: All wartime restrictions 
have been eased; it is advised that move- 
ments of pleasure and small craft be con- 
fined as far as possible to hours of daylight 
and periods of good visibility, inasmuch 
as practice bombing, strafing, torpedo 
runs and other training activities will be 
continued. There are still a large number 
of restricted areas, and yachtsmen are ad- 
vised to write the U. 8. Coast Guard, Cus- 
tom House, Boston 9, Mass., for further 
details. 

Third District: No restrictions on passage 
through The Race or Plum Gut; pleasure 
boats may pass through these waters 
without obtaining any license or flag hoist. 
Sixth District: All restrictions have been 
eased, including the regulation prohibit- 
ing night operation. The only areas which 
are restricted are the Cooper River, 
around the Navy Yard, and the Army 
Port of Embarkation at Charleston. 
Seventh District: License to operate and 
identification cards not required. Opera- 
tion at night permitted. There are, how- 
ever, many restricted areas in the Florida 
area and yachtsmen are advised to write 
the U. S. Coast Guard, du Pont Bldg., 
Miami, Fla., for further information. 
Great Lakes Area: Identification cards are 
not required by skipper or crew of boats 
operating on the Great Lakes or inland 
waters. Operators’ licenses are required 
for operators of all boats carrying passen- 
gers for hire. All boats must be registered. 
There are several prohibited areas in and 
around Chicago. Operation at night is per- 
mitted. 


THE McMILLAN CUP RACE 


p> A new name was written on the historic 
MeMillan Cup, oldest of college yachting 
trophies, June 23-24th, when Ens. Philip 
M. Hildebrandt, USCG, with Cadet 
Robert 8. Gershkoff as his crew sailed the 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy entry to vic- 
tory in the 18th annual I.C.Y.R.A. larger 
boat sailing championship. The 1945 
series was held on Shinnecock Bay under 
the joint auspices of the Shinnecock and 
Yale Corinthian Y.Cs. 

Coast Guard led the six finalists with a 
tally of 341% points for a margin of 1% 
points over the runner-up Cornell crew 
with 3234 points. Third honors went t0 
Yale at 294 followed by M.I.T. with 24, 
Tufts 22, and Michigan 21. The 194 
championship was sailed in relatively 
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Chris-Craft’s new super deluxe 27’ enclosed cruiser is one of the first of the postwar pleasure 


boat fleet. Practical and pleasing in appearance, she has accommodations for four persons. 
She will be powered with engines of 95 or 130 hp., giving speeds of from 20 to 24 m.p.h. 


small craft, but the competition in the 
gaff-rigged, centerboard sloops of the 
“SS” Class on the shallow waters of 
Shinnecock Bay proved an interesting 
test of the ability and adaptability of 
skippers and crews, few of whom had ever 
raced boats sporting other than the now- 
conventional jib-headed rig. 
LeonarD M. Fow.e 


SOUTH SHORE Y.C. JUNIORS 


> Possibly there is no better illustration 
of what membership in a yachting organ- 
ization means to junior sailors than the 
history of the South Shore (Milwaukee) 
Y.C, Nine years ago, the 8.S.Y.C. sanc- 
tioned the juniors’ club, which started 
out with nine charter members. The pres- 
ent membership has passed the 100 mark 
and in the last three seasons it has made a 
record of which its 17-year-old commo- 
dore, Donald Brunner, is justly proud. 
For three successive seasons, the junior 
crews have defeated the seniors in series 
of races, usually sailed in Stars. 

In the past season’s open club races, the 
Journal regatta and other “big time” 
sailing events, the juniors won more than 
50 per cent of the trophies awarded. In 
the Mackinac, Lutz Trophy and numerous 
cruising races, juniors have been given 
berths aboard the winning yachts because 
skippers have proved that they can be of 
real service aboard ship. 

Juniors are termed ‘‘ Vags”’ until they 
have completed a course of training pre- 
scribed by William Lepthien, Sr., who has 
personally conducted the classes for sev- 
eral years. The student, before qualifying, 
must take written and oral tests and, to 
pass, must average 85 per cent, with no 
mark lower than 80 per cent in any study. 
Forty-eight members of the S8.S.¥.C. 
juniors are now serving in the armed 
forees where their training in the yacht 
club is being used to good advantage. 
Nearly all of them have received ratings 
since their enlistment. Their ability to 
appreciate the power of team work, to 
obey orders, and to act decisively and 
promptly in unusual emergencies have 
probably been the main factors in their 
speedy promotions. 

8.8. “Santry” BELL 


SOMETHING NEW IN YACHT DESIGN 


> In the May issue of Yacutina there 
appeared a good yarn anent the intriguing 
business of back yard boatbuilding, and a 
few sketches that did faint justice to some 
of the more highfalutin concoctions that 
are born therein. 

Reposing on the banks of the mighty 
Columbia River with all the dignity of a 
mud turtle is what you could call the 
nadir of homespun maritime misconcep- 
tions. It is the brain child of a Vancouver 
oldster which evolved after a lifetime of 
cogitation and, therefore, is naturally 
something far and beyond the average 
back yard yacht, which is usually slung 
together on the spur of some inspired 
moment. It bears ancestral resemblance 
to the whole evolutionary principle of 
water travel — from the log raft to am- 
phibious airplane — with such rudimen- 
tary inventions as the wheel, water paddle, 
and a miscellany of scientific theories 
thrown in for good measure. 

As you can see in the accompanying 
photograph, the general contour follows 
the classic lines of the scow. The inventor, 
with great candor, admits that before he 
got down to actual construction, his in- 
vention was influenced by the modern 
landing barge. It has an all-steel welded 
hull and is roughly 30 feet long and 10 
feet wide. As he became more conversant 
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with landing craft, he figured that he 
could overcome a certain weakness that 
the naval minds had overlooked, and we 
think we are divulging no military secret 
when we confide that this weakness is the 
craft’s exposed position to enemy fire. 

However, like all boatbuilders, ours was 
agog for launching day, and he decided he 
would work on the submarine feature 
after he had tested other little ideas in- 
corporated in the hull. It appears that he 
had already incorporated the submarine 
principle, only he didn’t know it! One of 
these other little ideas was that of making 
his yacht a combination cruiser and 
trailer. The evolution came about through 
his idea of using four paddle wheels in- 
stead of a propeller. These paddle wheels 
are placed under the boat in the same 
relative position as the wheels on a car, 
and are built of welded steel disks joined 
with cup-like fins. 

“Tt’s a funny thing about that launch- 
ing,’ said our inventor. “I had a dream 
the night before about my brother-in-law. 
I dreamed he was launching her himself 
and the boat sank and he got drowned. I 
took this as sort of an omen, so I called 
on the Coast Guard boys and asked if 
they’d stand by when I launched her. 
Lucky I did, too.” 

Yes, darned if it wasn’t. You see, the 
submarine feature that had been incor- 
porated in the hull was simply this — the 
doors on either side opened below the 
water line. Not much below, you under- 
stand, but just enough to prove certain 
scientific theories that have been kicking 
around the schools for years. Anyhow, a 
large and motley throng of well wishers 
shoved the LCST (landing craft-sub- 
marine-trailer) down the bank into the 
river. The proud captain was within 
frantically pulling fifteen levers that ap- 
plied power obtained from a huge truck 
motor to the various paddle wheels, and 
the gallant TRs from the nearby Van- 
couver Coast Guard base made a very 
hasty and effective rescue. The LCST is 
now high and dry while our friend sits 
and figures out a way to make her an 
LCSTT (landing craft-submarine-trailer- 


tank). 


Les T. ORDEMAN 





Les T. Ordeman 


Now you have seen everything! This relic of a back yard boatbuilder’s postwar planning is 


reported to have turned Rube Goldberg green with envy 
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The Guest Afloat: Varnish Remover Next! 


“CONVERTED FLEET” NOW BEING 
HONORABLY DISCHARGED 


> The Navy’s “converted fleet” of pa- 
trol vessels is gradually receiving its hon- 
orable discharge. This fleet of converted 
yachts and fishing boats was hastily mus- 
tered in and assigned to antisubmarine 
duty early in 1942. The availability of 
specially built wooden and steel vessels 
and the changing aspects of the war have 
now made it possible for the Navy to re- 
turn to the Maritime Commission, for dis- 
posal or eventual return to their owners, 
many small craft which were so urgently 
needed in the early months of the war. 
The history of acquisition, conversion, 
use and final disposition of these boats 
serves as an outstanding example of meet- 
ing a war emergency. Those yachts (both 
sail and motor) which were sold or 
chartered to the Navy or the Maritime 
Coramission, for use by the Navy, have 
done their duty well. They served as 
mine sweepers, hydrographic boats, picket 
boats, patrol and escort boats, and m 
many other jobs entailing transportation 
or protection of men and supplies. These 
boats were armed and outfitted at great 
expense. There was no illusion as to their 
limited combat ability but they were the 
only immediately available source of 
vitally needed craft when war broke. 






CALENDAR 
August 4-5 — Atlantic Coast Lightning Champion- 
ship, Shore Acres Y.C., Barnegat Bay, 


August 1g 13-16 — Great ew hampionship (Star 
Vermilion B.C., Vermilion, Ohio. 
Au 16- 18 — 12th District Championship (Star 
lass), Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
Sept. 8, 9, 10 — Comet Class National Champion- 
ships, Seaside Park Y. C., Seaside Park, N. J. 


Narragansett Bay Y.A. 
August 11 — East Greenwich Y.C. Annual Regatta. 
August 12 — Warwick C.C. Annual Regatta. 
August 18 — Narragansett Bay P. S. Annual Regatta. 
August 25 — Annual Regatta, Bristol Y.C. 
August 26 — Barrington Y.C. Annual Regatta. 
ee 1-2-3 — Narragansett Bay Y.A. Race 


eek. 
September 9— Rhode Island Y.C. Annual Long 
istance Race. 


Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. 


Ang. i Gibson Island-Oxford Race, Chesapeake 

ay 

Aug. a1 12 — Tred Avon Y.C. Regatta. 

Aug. 12 — Chesapeake Bay Y.C. Regatta. 

Aug. 18-19 — Sparrows Point Y.C. Regatta. 

Aug. 25-26 — Indian Landing B.C. Regatta. 

Aug. 26 — Naval Academy Y.S. ar 

Sept. 1-2 — West River S.C. Rega 

Sept. Urbanna Y.C. es otk River Y.C. 
ne Maryland Y.C. Regatta. 

Sept. 15-16 — Potomac River 8.A. Regatta. 

Sept. 30 — Annapolis Y.C. Fall Series. 


Long Island Sound 


pein y 4-8 — Annual Cruise, American Y ame 
Aug. 11-12 — Comet Class Series, Echo Bay 

August 10-11 — Cornfield & : Stratford vel Ria: 
mans Race, City Island Y 

A 12— ant ‘Captain’ 's Island Raee (Star 
“Giase), Sea Cliff ¥.C 


- Au ies a Atlantic Coast Championship (Star 


lass), Sea Cliff Y.C. 
A 14-16 — Atlantic Class National Champion- 
ips, Pequot Y.C. 

Ph 18-19 — Western Sound Series Second Cruise 
Race, Bayside Y.C. and Douglaston Y.S. 

August 18-25 — Annual Cruise, The Cruising Club 
of America. 

August 19-25 — Star Class World’s Championship, 
Stamford Y.C. 


YACHTING 


August 25 — Overnight Race (Larchmont-Stratford 
Shoal), New York Y.C. 

August 25 — Captain’s Island Annual Regatta (Atlan 
tic Class). 

September 1-3 — Distance Race, onered TC, 

gl 2 — Fall Race, Huntington Y.C. (Morning 
start 

September 2 — Stratford Shoal Race, Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Y.C. (Evening start.) 

September 5-9 — Race Week, Manhasset Bay Y.C. 

September 7-9 — Lightning Class National Cham 
pionship, Riverside Y.C. 

September 8~9 — Western Sound Series Third Cruise 

e, Bayside Y.C. and Douglaston Y.S. 
7 11 — Stratford Shoal Race, New Rochelle 


Y.R.A.L.I.S. Championship Races 


Aug. 5, Riverside; 12, Huguenot; 19, Stamford; 2¢ 
Port Washington, Sept. 2, Seawanhaka; 3, Larchmont; 
°. Manhasset; 16, Indian Harbor; 23, Horseshoe Har- 

or. 


L.I.8. Saturday Races 


Aug. 4, Horseshoe Harbor; 11, Echo Bay; 18, Man- 
hasset; 25, Port Washington. Sept. 1, Huguenot; 8 
Manhasset; 15, Larchmont; 22, Horseshoe Harbor. 


Massachusetts Bay 


August 4-11 — Marblehead Race Week. 

August 12 — Interclub Race, Pleasant Park Y.C. 
August 18 — Eastern Y.C. 

August 25 — Corinthian Y.C. 

Sept. 1-3 — Winthrop Three-Day Regatta. 

Sept. 1 — Eastern Y.C. 

Sept. 2 — Corinthian Y.C. Chowder Race. 

Sept. 3 — Corinthian Y.C. 

Sept. 8 — Eastern Y.C. 

Sept. 9 — South Boston Y.C. Chowder Race. 


Seattle and Corinthian Y.C.s 


Aug. 19 — Lake Washington Race (all classes). 

Aug. 26 — Lake Washington Race (all classes). 

Sept. 2-3 — Vashon Island Race (all classes). 

Sept. 9 — Lake Washington Race (all classes). 

Sept. 15-16 — Port Blakely Rendezvous (with Ta- 
coma Y.C.) 

Sept. 23 — Lake WwW ashington Race (all classes). 

Oct. 6-7 — “‘ Barnacle Bill’’ Cruise. 


San Francisco Bay 


August 19 — Berkeley Regatta, Richmond Y.C. 
August 26 — Golden Gate Regatta, Richmond Y.C 


Detroit River 


Aug. 11 — Interlake Race. 

Aug. 12 — Grosse Ile Y.C. 

Aug. 19 — Crescent 8.Y.C. 

Aug. 26 — Edison B.C. 

Sept. 2 — Detroit Y.C. Sweepstakes. 

Sept. 8-9 — Bayview All Night. 

Sept. 16 — Blue Nose, Grosse Pointe Y.C. 

Sept. 22-23 — DRYA Catboat Championship; De- 
troit 6-Metre Top Dog Series; Detroit 8-Metre Ice- 
berg Series; L and C Class North Channel Race 

Sept. 30 — Detroit 8-Metre Series. 

Oct. 8 — Detroit 8-Metre Series. 


Lake Michigan Y.A. 
Any. art — Moonlight Regatta, Chicago Corinthian 


an a — Open Regatta; Poinsettia Trophy (Star 
m8 Chicago Corinthian Y.C. 

Aug. 12 — Regatta, South Shore Y.C. 

Aug. 16 — Sir Thomas Lipton Cup Series (R Class), 
Chicago Y.C. 

Aug. 17 — Nutting Cup Series, Chicago Y.C. 

Aug. 18—Gehrmann Trophy Series (Tumlaren 
Class); Special Trophy Series (Luders One-Design 
van Richter Trophy Series (Star Class); Chicago 

Aug. 19 — passa? Orr Regatta, Columbia Y.C. 

Aug. 21-23 — L.M.Y.A. Junior Championship, South 
Shore Y 

Ang. — Chicago to Waukegan Race, Waukegan 


Aug. 25-26 — Green Star Trophy (Star Class), Chi- 
cago Y.C. 

Aug. 31 — Tri-State Race, Columbia Y.C. 

Sept. 1-3 — Shipping Board Trophy (Star Class), 
Sheridan Shore Y.C. 

Sept. 1-3 — Tumlaren Series Special Trophy Race 
Columbia Y.C. 

Sept. 2— Tri-State Race (St. Joe-Michigan City), 
Chicago Y.C. 

Sept. 3 — Tri- State Race (Michigan City-Chicago 
Jackson Park Y.C 

Sept. 8 7 — Lutz Trophy Series (Q Class), Jackson 
Park 

as 3 6. — Coast Guard Auxiliary Regatta, Chicago 
Harbor. 

7 — Com. Sheldon Clark Regatta, Chicag 


Lake Erie 


August 4-8— Annual Regatta, 
Put-in-Bay, O. 

August 9 — “Annual Brown Trophy Race (Put-in-Bay 
to Vermilion, O.), all classes. 

August 11-12 — Annual South Shore Regatta, Ver- 
milion B.C., Vermilion, 

August 24— Annual Inter-State Trophy Race for 
Auxiliaries (Erie, Pa. to Mentor Harbor, O.), Erie 
and Mentor Harbor Y.Cs. 

September 1 — Annual Hommel Trophy Race (Rocky 
River to Put-in-Bay), Cleveland Y.C. 


Green Bay 
Aug. 11 — Race from Green Bay, Sturgeon Bay Y.C 


Inter-Lake Y.A 


Aug. 18-19 — Regatta and Door County Race, Stur- 


geon Bay Y.C. 
Aug. 26-27 — Autumn Regatta, Escanaba Y.C. 
Sept. 1-3 — Race to Menominee, Sargon Bay Y.C 
Sept. 3 — Green Island Race, M & M Y.C 
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This new all-welded yacht is modern in profile and presents numerous advanced features of design and construction 


ROM the board of John H. Wells, of _ is provided with five watertight bulkheads. the accommodations of the latter will be 
New York, this handsome welded A notable feature is her economy of available. The general dimensions of the 
steel diesel yacht represents the latest operation which is estimated to be about new boat are: |.o.a., 105’ 0’’; beam, 20’ 6”; 
trend in fine yacht construction. She has 40 per cent of that of a 160-footer, yet draft, 6’ 9”. 
been designed for the Wheeler Shipbuild- 
0 ing Corp. and is to be built in conformity 
‘ with the highest classification of the 
American Bureau of Shipping. Following 
big ship practice, her fuel and water will 
















































































jan be carried in her inner bottom. 
Star Power will be provided by a pair of 

diesels developing 300-400 hp. each which, 
88), with her fuel capacity of 3000 gallons, 

should give the new yacht a cruising radius 
- of about 2000 miles at 10 knots. Speeds of 
“ago 121% to 15 knots will be available. aoe 47). a | 

Every modern convenience will be in- OF a —t ed ee ‘ 

puth cluded in her equipment, including electric Red Oe te peer vere Oe MT cee ee = a 
egan hoists for boats and an electric anchor ~ + Pa Fer eee ‘f 
Chi- windlass, underwater exhaust, hot water VEEL <n KL —} 8 agg 

heating, deep freezing unit and a de- as Sh 
ass), hydrating system for removing dampness 
ae from the air. She will be entirely air- and 


a The accommodations provided are equal to those of a conventional yacht of 
sound-conditioned throughout. le oe bok Il. Comf P , hie 
Comfortable quarters for nine in the adou eet jength over ali. Comfort and seaworthiness are the keynotes 


ity), 





caps owner’s party are provided as well as ‘ 
-kson really good space for a crew of seven men. | 
4 ag ee 5g igo cing \ \ The cross sectional view gives some con- 
icago , ‘ 5 ‘ : ay ception of how commodious are the quarters 
municates directly with a bath. The ship {{ i 
; {| i for owner and crew; engine space is ample 
Y.! 1 | 
n-Bay Eb \ ia a 
ce for 
, Erie 2\ 
Rocky 
y Y.C 
Stur 
ry 
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The boat is 35’ O” in length over all, 34’ 2” I.w.l., 10’ € 
beem and 3’ 1” draft. Her cabin is well arranged 














A “CONVENTIONAL” 


HE designer of this postwar cruiser, 

Charles D. Schock, of Kingston,-R. I., 
says of the boat’s somewhat conventional 
appearance: “I believe that tomorrow’s 
yachtsmen will be as much concerned with 
improvements below decks as they are 
with streamlined profiles.”’ 

Hull construction is conventional. Bulk- 
heads, trunk cabins, floors, decks, roofs 
and joinerwork are of plywood. Cabin 
floor has no beams and is covered with 
cork tile. The galley floor has matching 
linoleum. All non-structural members, 


such as door knobs and moldings, are of 
plastic. Both bulwarks and guards have 


plastic rather than metal caps. 

The four windows in the deckhouse slide 
horizontally. All windows are fitted with 
opaque plastic shades which pull up out of 


the pockets and all openings are screened. 

The door of the toilet room slides on a 
large-size sail track. A combination supply 
and, discharge pump, fitted with a mani- 
fold for pumping the bilge, is installed for 
the shower, which is piped for cold salt and 
hot and cold fresh water. 

The galley is practically open when the 
stateroom door is not closed. Stove, oven 
and icebox are electric. Sink (which is 8” 
deep), dresser top and drain board are of 
molded plastic. 

Engine controls include liquid level 
gauges for tanks, synchronizer and a warn- 
ing light for the gas detector. This de- 
tector automatically starts the bilge ex- 
haust blower and prevents both the en- 
gines and generator from starting. 

The electric system is 110-volt a.c., and 
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POSTWAR CRUISER 


power is supplied by a 3-5 kw. generating 
set, rubber mounted and covered with a 
sound insulated box. This set provides 
power for the stove, oven, refrigerator, 
fluorescent lighting, pump, water heater, 
searchlight, radio and other accessories. A 
6 volt d.c. system for the self-starter, bilge 
exhaust power, gas vapor detector, run- 
ning lights and auxiliary cabin lights, 
receives its power from two large batteries. 

The engine room is sound insulated. 
The main engines are rubber mounted, 
synchronized and fresh water cooled. 
Propeller shafts are rubber mounted, as is 
the ice machine. The electric water heater 
is of high capacity. 

This is one of the designs which was 
awarded an honorable mention in Yacut- 
ING’s Design Idea contest. 
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A PROPOSED ONE-DESIGN 


CLASS WITH NUMEROUS 
ATTEACTIVE FEATURES 


iy THIS proposed one-design boat, her 
designer, Ralph E. Winslow, of Quincy, 
Mass., has recently turned out what 
should prove a most attractive craft to 
those yachtsmen who like to mix a little 
week-end cruising with their racing, and 
they are legion. 

Up-to-date in every particular, with a 
permanent backstay, an all inboard rig 
and a big, overlapping jib, the sail plan 
will appeal to the man who wants a well 
balanced yacht, combined with efficiency 
and ease of handling. The addition of the 
running backstay assures that the big jib 
will stand well even when the breeze pipes 
up a bit. 

The particulars of the new boat are: 
length over all, 33’ 5’, length on the water 
line, 23’ 0’; beam, 7’ 9’’; draft, 5’. The area 
of the working jib and mainsail totals 511 
square feet and there are 4,000 pounds of 
lead on her keel. Although not shown, a 
yacht such as this would doubtless carry a 
good sized parachute spinnaker which 
would add greatly to the speed of the 
boat before the wind in both light and 
heavy weather. The midship section shows 
a nice wine glass form with rather full 
garboards and a lack of flare to the topsides 
that indicates a tendency to gain maxi- 
mum bearing rather rapidly. The new 
boat should prove quite stiff and able. 

The self-bailing cockpit shown will 
provide ample leg room for a good-sized 
crew or for lazing about on an afternoon’s 
sail, while there is also plenty of free deck 
space for those who just want to be alone. 

Below decks one finds the usual transom 
berths to port and starboard with the 
galley aft. To port is a two-burner alcohol 
or Primus stove with lockers beneath; to 
starboard is an ice chest of generous pro- 
portions where the supplies for a short 
cruise or the refreshments for day sailing 
may be kept at proper temperature. 

Forward of the mast is a partially en- 
closed toilet, with a curtain between it 
and the main cabin and which communi- 
cates with the forepeak through a partial 











The wine glass section, below, 
and the pleasing profile, at right, 
indicate a good turn of speed 
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bulkhead. Opposite the toilet, to port, is a 
good sized sail bin and there is a hatch in 
the cabin top above for headroom and 
ventilation. The forepeak is unusually 
large and provides ample space to ac- 
commodate all sorts of spare gear. 
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The designer, in commenting on his 
plans, stated that, in his opinion, this 
boat could be built in a first class manner 
by a good yard for from $3,300 to $3,500. 
This price would, of course, include the 
regulation equipment. 
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“CORKY II,” A TABLOID CRUISER 


Fyre designed by a naval architect 
for his personal use is generally of 
unusual interest for he invariably in- 
corporates numerous features which might 
not otherwise be present, due to the 
personal preferences of the client for whom 
the yacht is designed. Here is a really 
small boat, turned out for himself by 
Charles E. Miller, naval architect, of 
Manitowoc, Wis., which will bear close 
study. 

The general dimensions of this tabloid 
cruiser are: length over all, 22’ 6’’; length 
on the water line, 18’ 0’; extreme beam, 7’ 
2’; draft, 3’ 6”. Her displacement is 5018 
pounds and 40 per cent is represented by 
ballast. Her sail area of 260 square feet, 
while moderate, should be sufficient to 
make her reasonably fast in ordinary 
summer breezes, particularly with the 
addition of a genoa jib and a parachute 
spinnaker. It is really amazing how much 
difference the use of light sails can make in 
a boat’s performance, especially in light 
airs. Her rig is modern in every respect, 
except for lack of a permanent backstay 
which could not have been fitted without 
providing an unsightly boomkin. Short 
ended boats usually have to forego the ad- 
vantages of a permanent backstay. 

Auxiliary power will be provided by 
a single-cylinder, 5 hp. engine which will 
drive a feathering propeller, mounted 
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off center well out under the port quarter. 

The sheer line is pleasing and’ her 
general proportions are so well worked 
out that she really appears larger than she 
is. A glance at the accommodations below 
decks reveals that about as much comfort 
has been designed into this boat as could 
possibly be expected aboard so small a 
craft. The use of the bridge deck space for 
an ice box, with an ice hatch in the deck, 
has a great deal to recommend it, par- 
ticularly if the refrigerator 
is well insulated with one of 
the new materials that are 
so efficient for the purpose. 
The food locker, to port, is 
unusually roomy for so small 
a boat. The galley space 
shown seems quite adequate 
to take care of the needs of 
two persons and the large 
companion slide overhead 
will, when forward, permit 


YACHTING 






















the cook to stand at his 
work. The arrangement of 
numerous small drawers for 








stowage is better than a 
few large ones as it enables 
the crew to keep the monkey — 
wrenches, usually a bit rusty, 

out of their clean shirts and 

skivvies. The two 6’ 4” berths are long 
enough to accommodate almost anyone. 











She has a saucy look that is usually associated 


with boats of more imposing dimensions 
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The space below deck is 
used to good advantage 
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CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS PAY THEIR WAY 
--- ALL THE WAY 


Wage-earning motor boats—commercial and fishing craft—have to pay 
their way, all the way, and therefore must be in service as much of the time 
as possible. That’s why you'll find most of the rugged engines in these boats 
equipped with dependable Champion Spark Plugs. 


In this field as in so many others, Champion Spark Plugs are preferred , 
because over a long period of years they have demonstrated their ability ff 
to yield maximum performance and economy and to insure dependable 
ignition in fair weather or foul. 





Champion now, as for thirty-five years past, manufactures spark plugs and 
nothing but spark plugs. Every Champion, regardless of type, is backed 
by research and engineering facilities without equal in the spark plug field. 
Many patented and exclusive processes and materials combine to give you in 
Champions the perfection in performance, the dependability and long life, 
which you need and expect in marine service. Champion Spark Plug Com- 
pany, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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Towing a Dink in a Following Sea 


> This is not a gadget nor is it a gilhickie 
but it probably saved a couple of dinks 
from being pulverized and I am passing it 
on in hope that it may be of use to you 
sometime. In the kindness of his heart, 
Norris Pierson allowed me to take my old 
BO dink along when we went off cruising 
with him last summer. We were also tow- 
ing his Dyer 10-footer so our towing prob- 
lem was no cinch. In addition, as everyone 
knows, the BO is not a utility dink and 
does not tow too well so Norris was letting 
himself in for trouble when he gave me 
permission to bring my boat. 

At the end of the first day when we 
were running into Port Jeff before a 
northerly breeze, we had our first taste of 
trouble, the two dinks charging up and 
banging against the stern like a couple of 
angry hounds. The second day, when we 
were running down the Sound before a 
hard westerly, was when the real trouble 
began. Regardless of how much scope we 
paid out, the dinks persisted in charging 
all over the place, fouling each other’s 
painters and occasionally running right 
up on the mother ship. My boat was, of 
course, the chief offender. After watching 
the performance for some time I decided 
to try an experiment. Norris had a six- 
pound lead with a shackle at its head and 
plenty of line. With his approval, I slipped 
the shackle over my dinghy painter and 
paid out the lead line until the lead lay 
about one boat’s length ahead of my dink 
and dragging in the water, as shown in the 
sketch. Immediately the dink became doc- 
ile as a lamb. She towed more or less in a 
groove, the lead acting as both a snubber 
on the line to prevent sudden jerks and as 
a sea anchor or drogue when she tended to 
charge forward. Actually my dink was 
further astern than shown in the sketch; 
perhaps, one wave further aft. 

We slung a spare railing stanchion on 
the other dink painter and paid it out in 
the same manner. This boat was on a 
shorter painter so that when the two 
swung toward one another they would not 
collide. She, too, calmed down and towed 
beautifully from then on. 

We are, of course, all familiar with tow- 
ing a bucket or a length of heavy rope over 
the dinghy’s stern in a following sea in 
order to make her behave, but the former 
puts a heavy load on the painter and must 
slow up the mother ship considerably, 





while the latter.is not too easy to rig when 
caught out in a blow. The use of a six- 
pound lead as described, however, makes 
no appreciable difference in the ship’s 
speed and may be rigged or unrigged when 
needed, without even pulling in the dink. 
Paste this one in your hat — it may save 
your dinghy for you some black night 
when it’s breezing up. 


Handy Refreshment Trays 


p> When the day’s run is over and she’s all 
snugged down for the night with the din- 
ner dishes washed and the pipes lighted, 
then is the time that these convenient in- 
dividual trays will come in mighty handy. 
Aboard many a small boat (and -some 


larger ones, too) the cabin table is pretty- 


much in the way when it is not being used 
for dining or for chart work, so Hank 
Meneely, Goodwill Ambassador of Essex, 
Conn., being ever mindful of the inner 
man, thought up this scheme. (It is my im- 
pression that N. L. Telander, skipper of 
the cutter Islander, of Milwaukee, also 
had the same idea.) 








Handy Refreshment Trays 


The idea is simple enough, consisting of 
making a couple of round or square trays, 
each with a pipe flange on its under side 
and a low rim around the edge. These re- 
place the top of the cabin table when the 
latter is stowed. They will, of course, work 
only where the cabin table is supported 
on pipes as shown. They should be large 
enough to hold a bottle, a couple of glasses 
and an ash tray. Made of mahogany and 
well varnished or, better still, lacquered, 





they would be a welcome addition to any 
hospitable yacht’s cabin. 
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Chole in plate under boom 
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bronze casting 
Thurber Pattern Staysail 
Boom Cratch 


A Shipshape Staysail Boom 
Crutch 


Pm One of the problems which puzzled 
A. E. Thurber, Jr., aboard his new Week- 
Ender Thor last summer, was how to se- 
cure the inner end of the staysail boom 
simply and quickly. How well he solved it 
you may judge from the ‘accompanying 
sketches. The crutch itself would be m:st 
suitably made from a bronze casting, the 
pattern for which would be simple to 
make. (See Gadgets & Gilhickies for August 
and September, 1942, for principles of 
pattern making.) It could, of course, be 
formed from two pieces of flat brass and 
brazed or welded at the joints. 

The piece that fits under the boom is a 
brass strip about 14” thick set in flush 
with the face of the spar and securely 
screwed in position. This piece has a hole 
drilled near its end which engages a brass 
pin riveted in position on the lower part 
of the crutch, as shown. When the boom 
is dropped into the crutch, with the pin 
properly engaging the hole and its sheet 
made fast, it is securely held against mo- 
tion in any direction. For the skipper who 
likes to stow his staysail amidships this 
looks like a trim and convenient arrange- 
ment. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Effective Immedtately 
Kermath Marine Engmes Will Be 
Available for Any and All Civil- 
jan Uses... Without Need for 
Priority Certification. 
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\ are Now Solicited. 


WRIETEE, WIRE Or PHONE 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
$893 Common 
DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 
Conodion Factory 


619 King St., W. Toronte 2, Ont. 
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Today, Stewart-Warner Instruments 
are roving the seven seas on combat 
and patrol craft. Tomorrow, they will 
be back on “inactive duty,” helping to 
guide pleasure craft in peacetime 
waters. The postwar Stewart-Warner 
Instruments will be jewel-like marvels 
of precision-accuracy. And, for all 
their beauty, these instruments will 
have the ruggedness and dependability 
you want and need for safe operation. 
So mark this down for future reference 
—"look for something extraordinary 


in tomorrow's marine instruments 


by Stewart-Warner.” 


STEWART-WARNER 








CORPORATION 
Anther Pract ef 1837 Diversey Parkway 
STEWART Chicago 14, Illinois 
WARNER ' or 
a nl 
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WATERFRONT NEWS 


LIFEBOAT SEXTANTS ARE AVAILABLE 


> This plastic sextant was designed to meet the specifications 
of the Maritime Commission for a lifeboat sextant. It is claimed 
that the instrument has great dimensional stability and is prac- 
tically impervious to corrosion. The main scale is graduated 
in degrees but readings to 3 minutes are possible by means of « 
vernier and a micro-screw adjustment. Adjusting screws are 
provided for re-aligning the mirrors in case they become thrown 
out of position. The mirrors are of 4” polished plate glass and 
have a heavy silver coating. Sun screens are included. This is « 
reliable instrument at a reasonable price. Made by the Dillon 
Beck Manufacturing Co., Irvington, N. J., and for sale by 
Graham Products, Inc., Millburn, N. J., or through the book 
department of Yacutine. The instrument has a varnished ma- 
hogany box and will be shipped postpaid. The price is $25 plus 
New York City sales tax. 


PURE DRINKING WATER NOW AVAILABLE IN CANS 


> Canning water in sealed cans that would not rust, and that 
would stand freezing and exposure to the hot sun was a real 
problem, yet these hazards were overcome by the hermetical 
sealing of properly-prepared drinking water in cans of the 
Multiple Breaker ration-unit. A special method of treating (not 
distilling) the water electronically keeps it potable and fresh 
for months. In fact, the maker has proof that it is fresh and 
clear after 18 months at sea, proving the efficacy of the twelve 
separate sterilizing processes and the enamelled can lining. The 
cans are of heavy gauge tin, baked, plated and enamelled 
under four different processes before they are ready for filling. 
After filling, they are sealed, and dipped in weather proof wax 
that has stood a test of 150 hours’ subjection to salt spray. The 
cans are not filled completely, leaving enough expansion room 
so that freezing does not affect the can or the water. They are 
now available for yachtsmen. The Multiple Breaker Co., 159 
Water Street, New London, Conn. 


NEW PELORUSES ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


p> The United States Maritime Commission has good news for 
piloting classes of Power Squadrons and local yacht clubs who 
have been using a makeshift pelorus to learn proper pilotage. 
Some 270 brand new peloruses, intended for use by shore watch- 
men to check bearings on ships approaching the shore, have 
been declared surplus by the War Department, the Commission 
said. The pelorus compasses were bought early in the war for 
the use of engineer amphibious brigades organized for the 
invasion of Europe. 

The peloruses are on sale now at $30 each retail or they can 
be purchased by authorized dealers or quantity buyers in lots of 
five or more for $20 each. The instruments have a 41-inch 
dial, graduated from 0° to 360° and are finished in a smooth, 
satiny chrome. The base is highly polished brass and the gimbal 
supports and body are finished in black. The instrument is 
offered complete with a durable carrying case. 

The instruments were manufactured for the War Department 
by the Marine Compass Co. of Pembroke, Mass., and are pres- 
ently located at Schenectady, N. Y. They are reported to be 





| new and in excellent condition and will be sold ‘“‘as is, F, O. B. 


location”’ on a first come, first served, basis. 

Interested persons can secure complete information by writ- 
ing to the Materials Disposal Section, U. 8S. Maritime Commis- 
sion, Washington 25, D. C. 


FOR CLEANING AND PROTECTING METAL SURFACES 
> The Valvoline Oil Co. has developed a compound which is 


| marketed under the name of “Tectyl.’”’ Made in five grades to 
| suit the many services for which it is intended, this compound 
| is designed to clean metal which has been exposed to salt water 

and to protect it against corrosion. Further information may be 
_ had from The Valvoline Oil Co., 5th and Butler Sts., Cincinnati 


2, Ohio. 
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“THERE’S A GREAT DAY COMING’ 


says Walter J. McInnis, N.A. 
OF ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INC. 









“IT WILL indeed be a happy day for us when we 
can once again specify such excellent materials 
as Everdur*, Tobin Bronze* and other copper 
alloys. For some time now we have been com- 


portant developments in pleasure craft are on 
the way. We shall have new types, new methods 
of construction and a great increase in numbers. 
And, it is safe to say that Everdur Fastenings and 
pelled to meet temporary construction needs Tobin Bronze Shafting will maintain their front 


with substitute materials. rank position in this new day for yachtsmen.” 
4 ; ‘ ‘ * 45206 
“Until we are finished with the Pacific War, 


few of us will have time for detailed future ee eee 


planning. But it seems apparent now that im- 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 








It’s a long jump from the “Cavu,” sport fisherman de- 


Wheeler Shipbuilding Corporation. Yet both are Everdur- 
signed by Mr. McInnis for John Wentworth and built in 


fastened. In the Coast Guard Cutter, Everdur is also used 





ve 1937 by George Lawley & Son, Inc., to the 83-foot Coast for the pilot house because of its strength, resistance to 
on Guard Cutters also designed by Mr. McInnis.and built by corrosion, non-magnetic properties and weldability. 
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Keep Faith With Your Fighters and Yourself! BUY WAR BONDS 

















By all that’s shipshape, there’s 
no place for burred screw 
heads aboard a smart, well- 
skippered craft. Saw-like and 
unsightly, they lurk in readi- 
ness to bite into tender skin or 
snag good clothes. 

The way to avoid them? 
Use Phillips Recessed Head 
Screws. Even with repeated 
driving, the recess never reams out. Therefore, no burrs! 

With a recess that automatically centers the driver, 
Phillips Screws can’t be driven crooked, either. There- 
fore, no sloppy-looking, slant-driven screws. 


NO GOUGED Get Phillips next time 
SURFACES! you buy screws, and see 
Becausethe Phillips 


Recess is scientifi- Why the Recessed Head 
cally engineered, a 
Phillips Driver just 
can’t skid and scar at screw-driving. They'll 


finished surfaces! , 
No trouble, either, be a revelation to you, as 


making fastenings they’ve been to industry, 
in close quarters. 


NO FUMBLING 


That’s because 
PhillipsScrewsstay ults. On sale—with Phil- 
put, once set on the 
driver . . . and so, 
can be started and marine or industrial sup- 
driven with only 
one hand. 


PHILLIPS 2-“/e.0 SCREWS 


Wood Screws + Machine Screws + Self-tapping Screws * Stove Bolts 
Made in all sizes, types, and head styles 


QS soukie> 


American Screw Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Atlantic Serew Works, Hartford, Conn. 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Central Serew Co., Chicago, Il. 
Continental Screw Co., 


makes anyone an expert 


in ease and speed of driv- 
ing ... in shipshape re- 


lips Drivers—in leading 


ply and hardware stores. 








Milford Rivet and Machine Co., 
Milford, Conn. 
National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
New England Screw Co., Keene, N. H. 
Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Pheoll Manufacturing Cc., Chicago, Ill. 
Reading Screw Co., Norristown, Pa. 
Russell Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 
Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 
New Bedford, Mass. Scovill Manufacturing Co., 
Chandler Products Corp., Cleveland, 0. Waterville, Conn. 
Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn. Shakeproof inc., Chicago, II. 
General Screw Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. The Southington Hardware Mfg. Co., 
The H. M. Harper Co., Chicago, I. Southington, Conn. 
International Screw Co., Detroit, Mich. The Steel Company of Canada Ltd., 
Lamson & Sessi Co., Cleveland, Ohio Hamilton, Canada. 
Manufacturers Screw Products, Chicago. Wolverine Bolt Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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> H. Shirley White of Washington, D. C., communicates the 
following interesting item. . . 

Because of the housing shortage, many American and 
British naval officers are living aboard yachts moored in the 
Potomac. . . . One of the most popular of the craft is owned 
by Lt. Stephen Newmark and he has dubbed her Soapchip: 
because she floats. . . . 

During a freakish storm some weeks ago which riddled the 
fleet with hailstones as large as eggs, Lt. Newmark’s guests 
(all six-footers) developed terrific cases of mal de mer 
and spent the rest of the night at the Y.M.C.A.... 


> This observing correspondent further reports that Washing- 
ton-stationed WAVES and SPARS are helping local yachtsmen 
to keep their boats shipshape in exchange for the privilege of 
operating the craft themselves one day a week. . . 


> I predict that the postwar era will be studded with former 
Navy and Coast Guard lovelies who will be getting into yachting 
much more than into the kitchen. . . . 


> The Spreader, offcial organ of the Lake Michigan Y.A., 
reports that substantial contributions have been received for 
the fund to obtain a trophy to be offered in competition in one of 
the major races as a tribute to Gim Hobelman’s work and 
enthusiasm for Great Lakes yachting. . . 

Those desirous of contributing to this worthy project should 
send their checks to “Gim Hobelman Trophy Fund”’ in care of 
Ed Decker, First National Bank, 38 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. ... 


> Daniel Merriman, director of the Bingham Oceanographic 
Laboratory of Yale University, must have a lot of fun despite his 
dignified title and position. He’s an ichthyologist and that means 
he spends a lot of time aboard a boat. Since July, 1943, he’s been 
in command of scientific fishing expeditions aboard the 50’ 
trawler Eleanor. Picturesque Stonington, Conn., is the base for 
these piscatorial operations which involve studying the finny 
tribe in toto and also the possibility of using so-called “trash” 
fish to supplement the nation’s restricted war diet. Professional 
fishermen normally throw away at least a quarter of their 
catch, according to the professor, who says that the eggs of the 
sculpin, a fish considered as “‘trash,’”’ could pass for caviar. . . . 


> Temple Tweedy, ardent yachtsman and instructor of naviga- 
tion in classes under the auspices of the Power Squadron, tells 
me of an extraordinary phenomenon in the vicinage of Oyster 
Bay. He and some friends were fishing for flounder at low tide 
off the north shore one day when Temple suddenly noted that 
the water under the boat was “ boiling up.” He dropped a bucket 
overboard with a trip line attached and fetched it up full of 


fresh water. 


He swears that there are actual artesian wells pouring forth 
pure water at several points along Long Island’s north shore, 
and that off Harrison Williams’ estate, west of Lloyd’s Neck, 
there are the ruins of an ancient well which had been dug on dry 
land before the shore line receded. 

Temple assures me that you can see these sights only when 
you are in the mood and have a case of beer or so aboard. But 
it’s a fact that in the old days schooners used to send their long- 
boats ashore and fill their water casks from these extraordinary 
springs. 


> Former yachtsmen who are now serving with the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary have been doing a whale of a job at Port 
Newark, I’m told. The base there is manned by Temporary 
Reserve personnel and more than twenty Corinthians report for 
duty daily and are engaged on essential assignments. 

TELLTALE 
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Here, in action at the Moselle, is one of the famous American Storm 


‘Boats you’ve heard so much about. These staunch little craft have been 


used with telling effect at water barriers from Guadalcanal to the historic 
crossing of the Rhine. 


They represent a new technique in boat building... in which plastic 
bonded plywood is used to provide advantages in design, light weight, 
ruggedness. 

Century knows how to handle this new material. Century Storm Boats 
prove that. Our experience dates back to early experimental work on 
Assault Boats, developed by the Army before Pearl Harbor. You’ll see 
what this experience means in superior construction and long boat life 
when Century’s new pleasure models are released. 


CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 
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(es Century’s **E*? flag has two stars 
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oe the waves of the imagination are about the 
roughest waters you’ve been able to sail for some 
time, you probably have many an interesting itinerary 
stored up for that great day when you can set forth 
on a real sea again. 


If you’ve never been to Seal Harbor, on the south 
shore of Mt. Desert Island, Maine, it’s an anchor- 
age you'd do well to visit when you’re up that way. 
Though exposed to southeasterly winds, it possesses 
conveniences and scenic attractions that make it a de- 
sirable stopping place. You'll find good accommoda- 
tions at Seaside Inn, which faces the harbor on the 
north ...and an outdoor dining pier, which is unique 
and attractive. 

Though your imaginary cruises present no perils 
other than the pangs of impatience, your actual 
boating will require certain pro- 

\ tective agents . . . good charts, good 
harbors, good insurance. A Chubb 
insurance policy, representing the 
protection of a yachtsman’s com- 
pany, will make your yachting 
days as carefree as the waters on 
which you sail. 




















For valuable suggestions on boat care 
under present conditions, send for a 
free copy of our booklet “The ABC 


of Yacht Insurance”, 


CHUBB & SON 
WUndevwre ters 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 









Ocean and Inland Marine * Transportation « Fire and Automobile 
Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 







Federal Insurance Company and Associated Companies 


Represented by Agents and Brokers throughout the country 
. 
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C With the 
| UNITED STATES 
-~ POWER SQUADRONS 


THE USPS PLANNING COMMITTEE 


> The planning committee of the United States Power Squad- 
rons was established by vote of the Governing Board at the 
meeting in October, 1943, upon the recommendation of William 
L. Sayers, N, who was then Chief Commander. 
’ The function of the committee is primarily to consider the 
problems which confront the USPS, to think about the direction 
in which the Squadrons are going, to make plans for the solution 
of the problems which confront the Squadrons and to recom- 
mend to the board of governors the direction in which the 
planning committee believes that the Squadrons should go. 
Last but not least is the consideration of certain of the means 
which could be used to arrive at our planned destination. The 
planning committee is not an executive committee, that is to 
say, it will not accept responsibility for putting into action any 
program or policies which it may recommend to the governing 
board. That is the function of the various standing committees 
or special committees of the general board. Furthermore, the 
planning committee is not concerned with problems of ad- 
ministrative detail. The committee is concerned only with the 
broad and general policies and with the general welfare and 
continued growth of the Squadrons along sound lines. 

In an organization which is as large as the USPS and which 
at the same time is administered entirely on a volunteer basis, it 
is all too easy for the chief administrative officers to become 


| submerged in a morass of detail which, because of the limited 


amount of spare time which they have to devote to Squadron 
affairs, precludes the possibility of their giving the time that 
should be devoted to less pressing but equally important 
matters of policy and direction. Hence the chief purpose behind 


| the formation of the planning committee was to give that 


specific responsibility to a group of members in order that it 
might not be overlooked in the pressure of administrative 
detail and in order that the safest course for the Squadrons, 
which would also provide the fairest winds, might be projected 
on our charts. 

The following persons are at present members of the planning 
committee: Commander Charles F. Chapman; Rear Com- 


| mander A. N. Clifton, N; Harold L. Field, AP; P/C/C Harold 


H. Funk, N; Lewis H. Johnson, N; Walter H. Juettner, JN; 
P/C/C Frederic W. Keator, N; W. H. Kiler, Sr., JN; Dr. 
T. J. LeBlanc; Charles L. Petze, Jr., JN; F. Ritter Shumway, 


| Chairman; Woodruff R. Smith, JN; Dean K. Worcester, N; 


Chief Commander Bertrand H. Perry, N. 
F. Rrrrer SHUMWAY 


* %* * 


> Highlights: One hundred and fourteen certificates of member- 
ship and 58 certificates of proficiency for women were the results 


| of Miami’s record Piloting Class. The AP class resulted in 1° 


| examinees. . . . It is rumored that a new Squadron may be 
in the making at Danbury, Conn. . . . New officers for the 


| hinger Lakes, N. Y., area are: M. D. Dickinson, commander; 


Irvin Christensen, lt. commander; Joseph J. Spillane, secretary- 
treasurer. 


| ® Flagship of the Bayside Squadron is the 50’ yawl Muriel 


it would be most appropriate if her name were Windfall! 
Walter Juettner tells the story: “ Expressions of gratitude fo1 
the many fine things a man receives in the USPS are not un- 
common. But the ultimate token of tribute is perhaps repre- 
sented in the yawl Muriel, recently presented to this Long 
Island unit as an outright gift by Jack De Windt, rear com- 
mander of District 3 and past commander of Bayside. Muriel 
| will be used extensively as a training ship.” 
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That's Mr. A. E. Luders, Jr. of the Luders 
Marine Construction Co., Stamford, Conn., 
speaking from long and satisfied 
Weldwood Plywood experience. 


He further adds: “Our biggest use 
has been for interior bulkheads, al- 
though we have also used it with 
very satisfactory results on small 
boats for exterior application such 
as bottom and top sides on small 


skiffs. 


“And on our Navy war work -we 
have been using water-proof 
Weldwood in large quantities both 
for interior and exterior use. 


“We also plan to use it for decking 
as well as bulkheads on our post- 
war work. 


“In regard to molded plywood, we 
feel it has a wonderful future for 
quantity production on smaller size 
boats. We expect to use large quan- 
tities of your product in the future.” 











ORE and more fine craftsmen are 
M profiting by the experiences of 
Mr. Luders and many other leaders in 
the boat building field. 


Their actual experiences are proving 
every day that Marine Weldwood is the 
ideal material for all types of post-war 
boats, large and small. 


They are auick to appreciate the quali- 


Plastics and Wood Welded for Good 


Waterproof Weldwood, so marked, is bonded with 
bhenol-formaldehyde synthetic resin. Other types 
of water-resistant Weldwood are manufactured with 
extended urea resins and other approved bonding 
agents, 
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One of the fleet, trim L-16 class boats built by the Luders Marine Construction Co. Her sleek, 
stout, stress-free one-piece hull is fashioned of molded Weldwood Plywood, 


ties that make it such. For example: the 
amazing strength of Marine Weldwood. 
The way it bends readily to hull form. 
The ease with which it is worked. The 
fact that it takes screws or nails close to 
the edge without splitting. 


Boat builders are using Weldwood 
Plywood for decking, planking, bulk- 
heads, partitions, transoms, interiors 
and fine cabinet work. 


Weldwood Molded Plywood, too, is 
proving itself in absolutely water-tight, 





WELDWOOD Plywood 


stress-free hulls that have no started 
seams — no caulking. 


Molded Weldwood for hulls cannot 
split ... is hard to shatter . . . does not 
warp, shrink or swell. It assures you of 
minimum weight and full required 
strength at all times. 


Let us plan with you on your post-war 
dreams of finer, better-built boats of all 
types. A letter will bring you complete 
information on Weldwood Plywood 
Marine products. 


Weldwood Plywood and Plywood Products are manufactured and marketed by 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 
Distributing units in Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, High Point, 
Los Angeles, Newark, New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle. 
Also U.S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc. distributing units at Atlanta, Jacksonville, Louisville, New Orleans. 
In Canada: United States Plywood of Canada Limited, Toronto, Send inquiries to nearest point. 














































































































SOLVED! 


COMPASS 
MOUNTING 


az > 


..+big problems aboard 
SMALL AUXILIARIES! 






ee 


ENGINE 
REVERSE 
CONTROL 


1) EFFICIENT 
COMPASS MOUNTING 


The W-C Compass Bracket 
solves the problem of where 
and how to mount the ship’s 
compass for instant, constant 
use. Always in accurate align- 
ment with the lubber line. 
Bracketscrews intobulkheads; 
forward ends of cockpits; 
after ends of deckhouses. Pro- 
vides for always-level W-C 3” 
or 4” compass in double-swing 
gimbals. No loose box to move 
around. When not in use, fits 
assembled into box or hangs 
on clip below decks. 











@ COMPACT 
REVERSE CONTROL 


For cockpit reverse control of 
all auxiliary engines. Positive! 
No possible misalignment. 
Drop handle locks when in 
use. Compact. Projects only 
314” from cockpit wall. Ad- 
justable to fit any engine 
installation. eden 

SPEND PROFITABLY-USED 
TIME at your dealer's 
looking over the new, 3 
profusely-illustrated, 160- 
page we Sitios: list- 


...and, of course — 
W-C TURNBUCKLES 


The famous “De- 
pendable”, of drop- 
forged bronze, the 
only forged yacht 
turnbuckles made. 
Standard sizes, with 
cast bronze toggles 
and thimbles. 
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YACHTING 
THE CRUISE OF “SEA BIRD” 


(Continued from page 63) 


more to the south, as the Straits were 187 miles beyond. On the 
| 17th, we made out Cape Spartel on the African coast and, shortly 
| after, the famous Cape Trafalgar on the port hand. As we neared 
the entrance to the Straits, the wind increased so much that we 
had to double-reef the mainsail; we fairly flew along. We passed 


| Tarifa, the boundary between the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
| ranean and, to celebrate our crossing, all hands were served a 


double round of grog. After sighting the “big rock,’’ we raced 
across Gibraltar Bay and, at six o’clock, rounded to off the mole. 

Our stay at Gibraltar was of short duration, as it was our in- 
tention to sail on to Rome. To cover the distance of 900 miles 
would have meant using the engine most of the way, as at that 
time of year there is no wind in this area. Furthermore, we had 


| only nine days to reach our destination in time for the celebra- 


tion. Our dilemma was solved by a cable from the Italian Minis- 
ter of Marine advising us to take the steamer Moltke, which was 
sailing for Naples the next day. When she came in we inter- 
viewed the captain and he obliged us by arranging for the Sea 
Bird to be taken up on a spare pair of davits. 

At Naples we were beseeched by the yachting fraternity to 
remain for a few days but our schedule would not permit it. 
Within a few hours after our arrival, the spars were stepped and 
off we started again on the last leg of our passage to Rome. Our 
course was 125 miles up the coast to the mouth of the Tiber and, 
since the wind had again deserted us, we were compelled to 
motor most of the way. It required a day and a half of monoto- 
nous going to reach Fumenchino, where we spent a pleasant 
evening being entertained by the town band, a picturesque but 
rather motley outfit without uniforms and with battered instru- 
ments. The next morning we shoved off at dawn for the 25-mile 
run to Rome, which proved to be anything but a run, being up- 
hill all the way. The Tiber is a sluggish stream, twisting and 
turning, and sometimes not 100 yards across. It took us all day 


| long under power, and at times we nearly gave up hope of arriv- 
| ing at all. 


Sea Bird reached the yacht club dock in the center of Rome at 
5:00 p.m. on July 25th. As we approached the city, the bridges, 
of which there are several, and the parapets on either side of the 
river were lined with people. Scarcely having time to make the 
Bird fast, we were whisked off to a large hall packed to over- 


| flowing with a crowd that gave us a tumultuous ovation. We 
| were showered with confetti and toasted in champagne. As a 
| matter of fact, we had never realized that people could be so 


demonstrative. For one week we were truly given the keys of 
the city and a schedule of sightseeing and entertainment that 
nearly wore us out. The climax of our visit occurred when we 
were the guests of the Mayor of Rome at a banquet given in our 


| honor at the Palace of the Caesars. On that occasion, our letter 


from the Mayor of Providence was presented to the Mayor of 
Rome. 
So far as is known, this was the first time that a vessel has 


| been sailed across the Western Ocean entirely by amateurs and, 


at the time of our passage, it was the first time that any vessel 
leaving the United States had made the port of Rome. Sea Bird 
was shipped back across the Atlantic on a steamer. 


Skipper Day had always told me that when he passed on it was 
his wish to be buried at sea. He died in August, 1925, and about 
a dozen of his closest friends shortly after motored down to Am- 
brose Light vessel and there, after a fitting service, I cast his 
ashes onto the sea which he loved so well. 

Thomas Fleming Day, a pioneer, a man who practiced what 
he preached, a true sailor and a gentleman. 
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Best “Boating Buy” since Noah 
built the ark! 





HERE’S MORE BOAT—better boat—than your 
dollar ever bought before. 


Here’s your new STEELCRAFT . . . the 
biggest, “handsomest” 26-footer you ever 
skippered ... a war-tested, welded steel 
beauty with all the husky seaworthiness 
and long life that only steel can give you. 





Here’s low cost maintenance, easy han- 
dling, more room inboard than any boat 
0 of comparable size. 





























CHURCHWARD & COMPANY 
47 Water Street, West Haven, Conn. 


i Here’s a choice of three great models— 
it runabout, day cruiser, sedan. Here’s 20 
1- 
le mph efficient speed with a 90 hp motor. 
>- And here’s a startling new price—$1,262 
d to $2,175—that’s going to revolutionize 
Ly pleasure boating. 
\- 
; In limited production now—so please use 
a 
the coupon for the full story of your new 
STEELCRAFT. 
he 
or- 
Ve 
5a SPECIFICATIONS AND DESIGN 
sO 
of EN here er Oe ey ree ae & oo AA? 
NEY oR pee ne ah gates ie “ad 
rat MD erecta s dus ssa abe 6 
oe Four models—$1262 to $2175 F.O.B. our 
sur yard. Prices subject to change without not.ce. 
ter 
of SEDAN CRUISER (lower right) cabin for- 
ward with 2 berths, galley and lockers. 
has Enclosed Deck-House with upper and lower 
nd, berth to starboard. Helmsman’s seat, lock- : 
ssel ers and counter to Port with plenty of spa- 
sird ciousness. Large cockpit aft provides ample 
outdoor space. 
ee ee ee ee a ee ene, 
was I CHURCHWARD & CO. I 
yout : I 47 Water Street, West Haven, Conn. I 
Am- I Please rush me the following: I 
) his l (0 New STEELCRAFT color folder || Application for preferred delivery I 
l I 
vhat | } 
OD iahiccisnctiabbaitnnihamion 7 I 
(PATENTS APPLIED FOR) r | 
| Address } 
{ I 
l I 
e 
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PROGRES 5 fe ee a oe 


endix-Marine B-K 


You'll be wise to insist.on getting this 
famous Hydraulic Power Throttle and 
Gear Shift in your present boat or that 
new one you are planning on... . be- 
cause it makes gearshifting so much 
easier . . . because a hidden vacuum 
cylinder goes into action the second you 


touch the lever and supplies 90% of the gearshifting effort 
automatically instead of making you do all the work... 
and because you get the inbuilt BENDIX-MARINE* QUALITY 


AT NO EXTRA COST! 


*TRADE-MARK 


The models of B-K Remote Controls in 
current production for war jobs and 
certain other vessels are now being 
supplied fo boat owners whose bwoats 
ore eligible for priority. ; 


ydraulic Controls 


This illustration indicates today’s design thinking for postwor 
craft on which Bendix-Marine B-K Controls will function. 


BENDIX introduced this great feature 
in 1936. Many boat owners have been 
enjoying its advantages for eight years 
and telling their friends it has no equal 
for ease of operation. And while basic 
improvements always bring imitation, 
the Original B-K Power Controls .. 


built only as Bendix-Marine builds them . . . will be available 
to every boat owner. 
Look for the name Bendix-Marine—it's the sign of sea- 


tested marine instruments and controls. 


PRODUCT OF 


~ Bendix Marme 


DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
106 Nostrand Ave. Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


“Bendix | 
AVIATION 
CORPORATION 
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Here's what you are looking for' 


You are looking for modern design 


83 


. . . but modern design plus seaworthiness, 
comfort and ease of operation. New developments added to 60 years experience 


in the building of fine pleasure craft are your guarantee of complete and lasting 


boating pleasure wwiten y a CONSOLIDATED Playboat or Cruiser. 


















When our war |/ 
= work is over and 

we are again al. 
lowed to build a boat for 
you, a full line of CON- 
SOLIDATED Playboats and 


Cruisers will be available at 





reasonable prices. Dealer 


inquiries invited now. 


BUY MORE BONDS 


SEE THE NEW CONSOLIDATED BEFORE YOU BUY 
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SHE’S ALL YOU EXPECTED... 








THE New OWENS 


MOTOR YACHT 


e You knew she’d be a beautiful boat, because 
it was smart styling that helped establish the 
prewar Owens DeLuxe Sedan as the most 
popular cruiser of her class ever offered. But even 
Owens has never before produced a cruiser as 
beautiful as this! 


e You knew she would be seaworthy. Seaworthi- 
ness comes first with Owens. You knew she 
would be roomy. All Owens cruisers are. But 
here’s the roomiest cruiser of them all! 


e Check her from stem to stern. She incorporates 
all that’s newest and best in naval architecture. As 
a boat, she’s rugged, dependable, easy to handle, 
economical to operate. As a three-cabin floating 
home, she has all the privacy, comforts and luxu- 
ries you’d find in a modern apartment. 


SPECIFICATIONS: Length overall, 42 ft.; beam, 12 ft. 
New round bottom monocoque hull construction; stress- 
analysed. Twin-screw gasoline power—standard equip- 
ment. Speed 18 m.p.h. May be powered for speeds to 
30 m.p.h. Diesel power optional. Owner's stateroom aft 
has private lavatory, shower. Guest stateroom forward 
has private lavatory. Lounge in 12-ft. bridge deck opens 
to double bed. Everything essential for cruising comfort 


comes as standard equipment. 











e However you look at her, she’s all you expected 
and more! And because of Owens’ production 
leadership, her price delivered to your home 


.port is less than you expected by far! Write for 


further information and your distributor’s name 
— learn how you can obtain a delivery priority. 
OWENS YACHT COMPANY, 13 Stansbury Road, 
Dundalk, Baltimore 22, Maryland. 


me) At 


FLAGSHIPS 
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THE MALDIVIAN BRIG | 

; (Continued from page 46) 
aloft on ratlines. Compliance with the order “down from aloft” e i} . 
is sensational since the crew slide down the shrouds with their RE IT IS * t e venti- 
hands and feet in the same position as for going aloft, but at a 


=" might normally be expected to produce severe lator that m dade Mm avin e 
uring the northeast monsoon, it is usually impossible for + 2 . 
erga to leave harbor under sail ventilating history! 





the brigs to leave harbor under sail since the space between the 
lines of shipping does not permit them to be worked to wind- 
ward. Entering harbor, however, is a different matter and here 
they present a magnificent sight. Some five miles from the en- 
trance the hands commence to shorten sail; t’gallant sails come | 
in first, followed by the flying jib. The upper topsails are next | 
furled and the ships usually come into harbor under lower top- | 
sails, jib, foretopmast staysail and spanker until the breakwater | 
is rounded when sail is reduced to lower topsails and one headsail | 
under which they take up their berths in a manner to delight 
the eye of any seaman. ; 

We are seldom privileged to get a glimpse of the old days such 
as is furnished by these brigs, and rarer still to see ships handled | 
almost in man o’war fashion and with the rare skill and seaman- 
like touch which no doubt attracted little attention in the days 
gone by but which nowadays is a sight to cherish. 

May these lovely brigs long continue to ply their simple 
trade between the Maldives and Ceylon, not only for the small 
profit they make but also for the delight they give to the seaman 
of whatever nation who has the good fortune to see them pro- 
ceeding to or returning from their business on the great waters! GREATEST SCIENTIFIC IM- 


PROVEMENT IN OVER FIFTY 
YEARS ... Designed on aero- 
LET THERE BE LIGHT dynamic principles, the Breidert 
uses wind currents from any 
direction to achieve positive 
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(Continued from page 52) 


proposes that the definition of close-hauled in the N.A.Y.R.U. ventilation under all ee 
Rules, which now reads: “A yacht is close-hauled when sailing with no power consumption! 
by the wind as close as she can lie with advantage in working to Back-drafts are eliminated 


windward,”’ be amended to include yachts “sailing with the wind where no interior negative pressure exists. The Breidert 
any point forward of the beam.”’ He claims that the amended 
definition would ‘conform closely to the meaning of the term as 
used in the Rules of the Road at Sea.’’ Mr. Crane’s claim is cor- 
rect as applied to square-riggers, but incorrect as applied to the 


remains stationary, has no moving parts... yet at 25 
knots, it approximates the suction power of an electric 
exhaust fan of equal throat size! 






































modern racing yacht. Since square-riggers could lie no closer FIRST TO OFFER CERTIFIED RATINGS... Thoroughly tested by 
than 61% or 7 points to the wind, close-hauled, as applied to Smith, Emery & Co. (Pacific Coast Branch, Pittsburgh Test- 
them, meant 61% or 7 points. Clearly, close-hauled must be ing Laboratories), the Breidert’s 
interpreted in the light of the beating to windward ability of the Pama ‘2 high efficiency has been proved 
particular vessel to which the term may apply in a given case. = with wind blowing at a// angles 
Surely a court of law, in interpreting the Sea Rules, would hold as (see lefc), and ratings certified. 
that a vessel was close-hauled only either when beating to wind- m The Breidert is the first to offer 
ward or when sailing a course parallel or nearly parallel to a hehe certified ratings based on direc- 
windward course. In assessing the blame for a collision, the court ae... Breidert tional wind tests. Compare these 
; : : ethod Method ratings with other ventilators. 

would consider the close-windedness of the vessel concerned in 

determining whether or not she was sailing close-hauled. Can FOR MANY TYPES OF APPLICATIONS... Breiderts are used 
anyone seriously maintain that the court would hold, that a on boats of all kinds...on decks, portholes, galley stacks, 
vessel capable of sailing within 4 points of the wind or better, engine room hatchways, etc. They successfully solve many 
was close-hauled when she was sailing within 734 points of the difficult ventilating problems where other ventilators “down- 
wind, and give as its reason for so holding that a square-rigger draft” or otherwise fail. 


in bygone days could not sail much closer to the wind than that? 
[ have too much respect for the intelligence of our judges to 
envisage any such possibility. Actually, is not President Crane 
Suggesting, in the case of racing yachts to which his revised 


WRITE FOR FREE ENGINEERING DATA BOOK... contains 
complete information about Breidert Marine Air-X-Hausters, 
including certified capacity ratings, etc. Address Dept. F. 














definition of “close-hauled”’ alone would apply, a definition 

which creates another departure from the Sea Rules, exactly the NOTE: Breidert Air-X-Hausters are also made for use 

reverse of what he claims? Actually, does not the present on residence chimney tops, vent flues and for attic ven- 

N.A.Y.R.U. definition of “close-hauled” conform to the Sea tilating. Thousands are in use in all parts of the coun- ) 

Rule version? Let the reader decide. try. Ask for full information. ; 
4 The president has suggested that the “‘close-hauled”’ defini- 

tion be amended to include “yachts sailing with the wind any 

; ona, M. tured ) 

\ point forward of the beam” in order to overcome the difficulties Menapperen 39 

that have been experienced with the N.A.Y.R.U. starboard tack t! 

rule when the starboard tack yacht is sailing a little free and the G. Cc. % R E x as cS RT iS o. 

port tack yacht is close-hauled, in which case doubt arises as to 634 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Whether or not the starboard tack rule has been supplanted by REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE U.S 
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HERE IS OUR POST-WAR 


CRUISING SLOOP 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY US FOR SPEED, 
COMFORT, AND PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP. 


@ Full 6 ft. headroom under cabin 
@ Convenient size for rail shipment 


@ AO0 sq. ft. sail area. Earmarked as the “400 
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the rule that provides that a yacht sailing free shall keep clear 
of a close-hauled yacht. In such a case the difficulties that 
have been experienced would be overcome by adopting Presi- 
dent Crane’s suggested change in the close-hauled definition, 
but we would be merely jumping from the frying pan into the 
fire. 

Before the start of almost every race, yachts sail away from 
the starting line with wind abeam, turn 180° and return to the 
line with wind abeam on the opposite tack. This is the usual 
method of making a time start, because sailing in both direc- 
tions with wind abeam enables a yacht to maintain constant 
speed (a requisite to successful timing) and to luff or bear away 
sharply for a short time without material loss of headway. 
Yachts engaged in making time starts frequently meet head to 
head yachts sailing with wind abeam in the opposite direction. 
How are we to determine right of way between such yachts 
under the close-hauled definition revised as suggested by 
President Crane? Remember: (i) that it is not always easy to 
determine the precise angle of the true wind to the course of the 
boat; (ii) that the fly at the masthead and the wind on one’s 
face indicate the apparent wind; (iii) that ripples on the surface 
of the water are sometimes lacking and sometimes misleading, 
e.g., When there is a different wind aloft; and (iv) that not in- 
frequently two yachts approaching each other in opposite 
directions have a slightly different slant of wind. If we adopt 
President Crane’s revised definition we will create a most fertile 
field for arguments and protests; and, as regards the safety 
feature, head-on collisions are apt to be disastrous. 


Relation of Fact Finding Difficulties to Rule Determinatives 


The recommendations made by the President of the 
N.A.Y.R.U. and by the chairman of its rules committee 
concerning the opposite tack rules, indicate a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the fundamental difficulty inherent to many existing 
rules, namely, the difficulty of determining the facts. While Mr. 
Crane has emphasized the difficulty of determining the facts 


under existing rules, he has apparently failed to appreciate why 
that difficulty exists. I quote from his annual report: 


“While there are certainly ambiguities in our rules which 
need correction, racing yachtsmen, and particularly race com- 
mittee members, will bear me out that an agreement on the 
facts in the case of a protest is more difficult to arrive at than 
the final interpretation of the rules after the facts have been 
found. My own experience on appeals bodies shows that more 
than half the time race committees report an impossible state 
of facts, which must be brought to reason before an intelligent 
decision can be made. In a hearing to determine the facts, 
complete disagreement between the crews of the contending 
vessels is usual, and even’ agreement between impartial wit- 
nesses is difficult to arrive at. This being'so, good sportsman- 
ship requires that protests should be used sparingly.” 


It is evident from the above quotation and from the context 
that President Crane regards this lamentable failure to agree on 
the facts as a necessary evil inherently connected with the 
sport of yacht racing. There is nothing to indicate that he con- 
siders existing rules in any way to blame for this failure to 
agree on the facts. Yet that is where the blame, and 100 per cent 
of it in most cases, belongs. Take, for instance, the opposite tack 
rules; under existing rules, right of way may depend on how close 
to the wind a given yacht may be sailing, 7.e., on an argumenta- 
tive question of fact; under Mr. Crane’s amendment to existing 
rules, right of way would depend on the angle of incidence of the 
true wind on a given yacht, 7.¢., on an argumentative question 
of fact; under the New Rules, right of way depends solely on 
what tack a given yacht is on, i.e., on a question of fact on which 
it is very hard to disagree, and which, as the chairman admits, 
‘does provide an unmistakable right of way determinative.’ 
But neither he nor the president seem to have appreciated that a 
right of way determinative cannot be unmistakable unless the 
fact or facts that determine right of way are also unmistakable, 
in which case no arguments or disagreements regarding them 
can arise. The New Rule use of determinatives, selected pri- 
marily with a view to their unmistakability, has resulted in 
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LOAFING HOME 


Loafing home — sometimes it’s the best part of 
any cruise . . . coming in towards home port, 
relaxed, safe, secure. Safety and security in peace 
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reducing arguments among contestants, disagreement as to the 
facts and protests to a minimum. 

President Crane has unwittingly, in the four sentences from 
his annual report quoted above, advanced a strong argument in 
favor of the adoption of the New Rules, and has sounded what 
should be the death knell of many existing rules. I agree with 
the president that ‘‘in a hearing to determine the facts, com- 
plete disagreement between the crews of the contending vessels 
is usual.”’ Such hearings, under existing rules, do not promote the 
best interests of the sport or add to the good fellowship of the 
respective crews; nor do the more frequent unprotested, but 
privately contested, disagreements as to the facts. I agree with 
the president that ‘agreement between impartial witnesses is 
hard to arrive at.’”’ This is proof of how easy it is, under existing 
rules, to mistake the facts that determine right of way. I agree 
with the president that ‘more than half the time”’ the facts re- 
ported by race committees to appeal bodies ‘‘ must be brought to 
reason before an intelligent decision can be made.’’ This neces- 
sity of having to refer cases back to race committees for a further 
statement of facts is proof that existing rules are so complicated 
that even race committees are unaware of all of the germane 
facts that must be submitted “before an intelligent decision can 
be made.” I agree with the president’s conclusion, expressed in 
the last sentence of the above quotation, that “this being so, 
good sportsmanship requires that protests should be used spar- 
ingly.”’ But I submit that the rules of any sport are ripe for radi- 
cal revision, if they should be invoked but “‘sparingly,”’ because 
they usually create, when invoked, argument and disagreement, 
often accompanied by bad feeling, over the mistakable facts 
that govern their application. 


Other N.A.Y.R.U. Criticisms 


The chairman of the rules committee, in his report, has made 
a number of other statements based, it seems to me, on unsound 
reasoning. As space does not permit a complete analysis, I will 
confine my comments to two cases in point: 

Case 1— The chairman, after correctly stating that the 
New Rules permit a yacht to sail in between two already over- 


lapped yachts, says: “ Although this provision does nullify that 
Rule of the Road at Sea which provides that an overtaking 
yacht must keep clear, it must be remembered that the Rules of 
the Road at Sea do not contemplate luffing, and were it not for 
the luffing privilege provided in present rules, a yacht could 
safely sail between two already overlapped yachts which were 
sailing nearly parallel courses at a reasonable distance apart.”’ 

I submit that a yacht that ‘could safely sail between two al- 
ready overlapped yachts which were sailing nearly parallel 
courses at a reasonable distance apart”’ is not, by so sailing, 
violating the overtaking Sea Rule. The Sea Rules are designed 
to prevent unsafe, not safe, sailing. I submit that the Sea Rules 
permit a safe sailing between. If so, as the New Rules also 
permit it and as the N.A.Y.R.U. Rules, as the chairman states, 
in effect prohibit it, it follows that the N.A.Y.R.U. Rules, and 
not the New Rules, as claimed by the chairman, ‘‘nullify’”’ the 
Sea Rules in this case. 

Case 2 — The chairman states: “‘ Lastly, consideration should 
be given to the effect of the Vanderbilt Rules upon normal port 
tack starts. Such a start, even when definitely favored, is a 
rather difficult one to make under present rules when a close- 
hauled port tack yacht has right of way over all but close- 
hauled starboard tack yachts. It would obviously be rendered 
more difficult by giving all starboard tack yachts right of way 
over even a close-hauled port tack yacht; but such a start would 
seem to be rendered virtually impossible if, in addition, star- 
board tack yachts were given the right io luff and bear away and 
still retain their right of way.” 

Is the chairman aware that the N.A.Y.R.U. Rules also permit 
this last-named right? Starboard tack yachts have always had 
the right to luff and bear away before the start under both New 
and N.A.Y.R.U. Rules. N.A.Y.R.U. Rule 30 (K) reads in part 
as follows: “Although the right of way yacht is not bound to 
hold her course, she must not so alter it as to mislead or balk the 
other, in the act of keeping out of the way.”’ Before the start 
such a provision is necessary in order to protect the freedom of 
movement of the right of way yacht, e.g., to enable her to 
change course to avoid starting prematurely, return to the start- 
ing line, etc. During the four years the New Rules have been in 
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ALREADY past the blue print and experimental 
stages, this new HARCO Cruiser “40” incorporates 
a quarter-century of experience in building every 
of commercial, pleasure, and fast war-time 
craft. It’s your dream of a postwar cruiser, and it’s 
a dream that will soon come true. 
s% NEW DESIGN — The Harco Cruiser “40,” de- 
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waters, and its easy riding characteristics and rugged 
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ciated with pleasure boats. Top speeds range as high 
as 40 MPH, with correspondingly high cruising 
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YACHTING 


use I have never received a single complaint in regard to 
difficulty experienced with port tack starts. If such a start had 
been “rendered virtually impossible,’’ would not I have been 
the first to hear of it? Would not such a blot have been promptly 
removed from the New Rules? 


The N.A.Y.R.U.’s Obligation and Position 


The N.A.Y.R.U. is doubtless under a moral obligation to 
consult the British and perhaps the Scandinavians before mak- 
ing any changes in its Right of Way Rules. Furthermore, | 
think that most yachtsmen will agree that an effort should be 
made to retain such intercontinental uniformity as may now 
exist, despite its relative practical unimportance. It is worth 
making some sacrifice to do so, but only if we can be assured of 
the prompt adoption of a thoroughly modernized and sim- 
plified code of Right of Way Rules. Now that the European War 
is over, there would appear to be no reason why the N.A.Y.R.U. 
should not promptly prepare such a code and submit it to the 
British next winter. Unless at that time the N.A.Y.R.U. in- 
timates that, because of pressure brought to bear by its mem- 
bership, it will be forced promptly to adopt the cardinal features 
of its new code for use in 1946 in any event, and that conse- 
quently only nonessential features are subject to discussion and 
amendment, I fear that the N.A.Y.R.U. will fail to secure a code 
satisfactory to the large body of American yachtsmen, and that 
it will emerge from the conference, if one is held, with a highly 
unsatisfactory revision of the existing code drafted largely at a 
town meeting. 

Unfortunately, it does not seem to be the present intention of 
the officers of the N.A.Y.R.U. to follow a course in line with the 
one recommended above. Instead the tendency seems to be to 
belittle the imperfections in the present rules, to overestimate 
the importance of international uniformity, and to seek revision 
some day in the indefinite future and within the structure of the 
present rules, by making ‘‘a close study which it is hoped may 
result in concrete suggestions of change at the first meeting of 
the International Yacht Racing Union to be held after the war.” 
The quotation is from a letter approved at the 1945 annual 


| meeting to be written by the president to member yacht clubs, 


requesting suggestions for rule amendment. If the quotation is 
an accurate index of the procedure to be followed, I shudder to 


| think of the imperfections of the code that will emerge from this 


London town meeting. Unless we are prepared to assume a “‘ take 
it or leave it’’ attitude, we will, I fear, get nowhere. I am a great 
admirer of the British but, when all is said and done, England is 
about the same size as the State of New York, and why should 
we let the British — always reluctant to make any change and 


| out of touch with recent rule developments in this country — 
| dictate to us by use of the veto the rules we should race under in 
| this country where racing conditions are very different from 


those in England and where many times as many yachts race as 
in England? 


The Future 


If the N.A.Y.R.U. persists in what appears to be its present 
attitude, it would seem that it may be necessary to incorporate 
a comparable body free from foreign entanglements and formed 
to provide for such North American yacht clubs as might express 
a desire to join a simplified up-to-date American code of all 
Yacht Racing Rules, and an Appeal Board. 

The resulting disunity caused by the simultaneous use of two 
different codes of racing rules in this country would be regret- 
table. But it was not so many years ago that it was necessary to 
form the Western Golf Association in order to force the U. >. 
Golf Association to take action. In the sport of golf, disunity 
was but temporary and the ultimate result beneficial to the 
sport. Doubtless the same would be true in the sport of yaclit 
racing. The best way to avoid disunity would appear to be for 
member yacht clubs, which believe in rule revision along tlie 
lines suggested in the New Rules, to write to the N.A.Y.R.U. 





urging prompt revision along said lines. 
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A spanking fresh breeze, blue waters, a 
STOUT FELLA — and you're all set for one 
of the pleasantest ventures of your life. Even if 
you are a landlubber of the first water, you'll 
find learning to sail a STOUT FELLA an easy 
accomplishment. In no time you'll wonder why 
you overlooked so much fun before. STOUT 
FELLA offers plenty of thrills and is downright 
smart in racing competition — yet you'll enjoy 
plenty of serene relaxation; for nothing takes 
the place of sailing in soothing worn-out nerves, 
STOUT FELLA is safe for everyone — she’s 
designed right and built to “take it,” no matter 
what the weather. Orders accepted now for con- 
tingent delivery. Send for complete brochure. 
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FLAG ETIQUETTE 


(Continued from page 61) 


in the racing position when under way, the*yacht ensign being 
flown from the stern staff when at anchor, as usual. Another 
variation that seems to have much to recommend it is one fol- 
lowed by the Southern California Y.R.A. In a sloop, either under 
way or at anchor, they carry the private signal at the masthead 
and fly the club burgee from the starboard spreader. This saves 
the trouble of dousing the burgee and hoisting the private signal 
every time the yacht gets under way (a custom that doubtless 
harks back to the days of large. paid crews). It also has the ad- 
vantage of indicating the yacht’s club affiliation while under 
way, which the older system fails to do. Power Squadron and 
Coast Guard Auxiliary yachts usually fly the flag of their or- 
ganization from the starboard main spreader with the other 
colors displayed in the customary manner. Some members of 
the Power Squadron fly the flag of the Squadron in lieu of the 
yacht ensign, but it is understood that this practice is gradually 
being changed to that of flying it from the starboard spreader. 

It is interesting to note that our Canadian, British and Scandi- 
navian friends make a practice of flying their national yacht 
ensigns from the stern staff of sailing yachts while under way. 
This is a practice that has never been followed here. 


MIND IF WE JOIN YOU? 


(Continued from page 48) 


sat in the lounge of the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club and talked 
racing with one of the island’s leading yachtsmen. Although I was 
delighted to learn for the first time what a spinnaker is, for me 
to contribute anything to our conversation I had to change the 
subject. The faster we get the feeling of “being at home,’’ the 
less likelihood there will be that we shall wander off to that which 


“we know better. Classes for us in terminology, small boat 


handling, racing rules and such will be a great benefit, giving us 
more confidence and less of & greenhorn feeling. 

No better places can I think of for those classes than at your 
yacht clubs, which we shall want to join. There, too, we shall be 
diffident freshmen on the first day of reporting in. We won't 
know your traditions or the stories of the races which brought 
the cups sitting enshrined above the bar. The rules of your or 
any club are not familiar to us. Simple yacht club etiquette will 
be as strange to us as it differs from that.of a country club. We 
know you have a commodore, but is he like an admiral to be 
jumped upright in front of when he strides in view? Is it a 
blunder to tip the bar steward or would failure to do so send us 
his icy stare? Does the size of your yacht entitle you to a better 
seat on the front porch? Do you have a front porch — or is it 
called a fo’c’sle? So much we have to learn. 

In the Navy, we have a system of “‘striking”’ wherein a seaman 
or a fireman is designated as a “‘striker’’ when he chooses the 
department in which he wishes to advance and begins to study 
in preparation for his goal of petty officer in that field. Perhaps, 
when we seek membership in your club, you should make us 
“strikers” at the beginning. You might wish to add a Com- 
mittee for the Care and Feeding of Former Landlubbers to your 
already bulky list. Let its function be to help us over the first 
hurdles and also to see if we are worth the trouble. It could 
arrange classes in all that we would need to know. It would help 
ease us through what might otherwise be painful situations for 
us both. We would want to do our share in helping run the club; 
we would not like to be thought peas because of mis- 
directed eagerness. 

By now you may well be saying: “Tg it worth it?” I hope it 
will be. I hope in return for all that we are asking from you we 
shall have something to offer in return. 

Maintenance, repair and what we call damage control should 
be our strong points. The ever-recurring rounds of inspections 
have instilled the best of habits in upkeep, preservation and 
“spit ’n’ polish.’”” Breakdowns which would endanger our lives 
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He at last is a navigation instru- 
ment for vessels requiring some- 
thing better than a magnetic compass 
... vessels where space, weight, and 
power limitations make it impracti- 
cable to use the Gyro-Compass. 

Sperry announces the Gyro-Mag- 
netic Compass, designed particularly 
for small craft: fishing boats, seagoing 
tugs, towboats, barges, work boats, 
yachts, and ferries. 


for small vessels 


The Sperry Gyro-Magnetic Com- 
pass is a remotely located magnetic 
compass from which gyro-stabilized 
indications are transmitted to con- 
‘veniently located repeaters. 

The magnetic compass unit can be 
located where magnetic disturbances 
are at a minimum. This solves many 
of the serious deviation difficulties 
inherent in the magnetic compass. 

Also, its gyro-stabilized indications 
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as shown on the repeater compass are 
steady .. . regardless of the vessel’s 
rolling and pitching. 

The Gyro-Magnetic Compass can, 
in addition, be used to control auto- 
matic steering. 

Subject to government priorities, 
this equipment will be available com- 
mercially toward the end of the year. 
Write our Marine Department for 
further information. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. GREAT NECK, N. Y. : 
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have been resisted too long to let a postwar carelessness creep in. 
From the war, new ideas in repair ‘and the necessity for using 
what is on hand for the job should come into yachting to its 
lasting benefit. Having been through many damage control 
problems, practice and actual, we are sensitive to the importance 
of stability, watertight integrity and the dangers of fire. Many 
of us have gone to fire-fighting schools where we have wiped out 
great clouds of flame with equipment that can be available 
after the war. Most of us have been instructed in the types of 
fire, including how to attack and how to prevent them, a 
knowledge that should be welcome at most of the yacht clubs. 
As new war-developed equipment of all types is made available 
to yachtsmen at an acceptable size and cost, we can assist in its 
adoption since most of us have used it. Our military training, 
afloat or ashore, will stay with us far longer than our uniforms. 

JYes, we are looking forward to the day when we can grasp 
our tiller'in our hand and head off in the direction we want to 
go. When that day comes, we hope you won’t mind if we join 
you. : 

The opinions and assertions contained in the above article are the 
private views of the writer and are not to be construed as official or 
reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the naval service at 
large. 


WE BUILT OUR BOAT 
(Continued from page 37) 


after deck. The boat had been overlooked somehow in the con- 
. fusion, and how the gear stood all the jibing and luffing which 
took place before we got her trimmed still surprises me. We all 
had a cup of coffee — with a little nip to celebrate — and got 
ready for our next catch, meanwhile laying our first victim on 
the forward deck to cool off before icing him down in the hold. 
At our next strikes, we threw over a bamboo buoy, which we 
circled several times to pick up any stragglers which might be 
lurking in the vicinity. 


The following days passed rapidly. We ate, slept and steered, 
lying to every night and generally taking life easy. We wan- 
dered around offshore, occasionally taking a bearing with our 
radio direction finder. The Saturday morning at the end of our 
week’s trip found us southwest of Tillamook Light and, witha 
stiff northerly blowing, we began a hard thrash up the rugged 
Oregon coast under jib and jigger. We managed to make the en- 
trance to the river and the Columbia bar just at flood tide. Then 
a short run over to Warrenton, where we discharged our catch, 
waiting in line with the fish boats alongside the pier. We spenta . 
tough afternoon cleaning up the little ship and washing down 
the decks and sort of stalling around because the next day meant 
a return to the grind over a drafting board. 

What about the fish? Well, we caught enough to pay all our 
expenses and have a few dollars apiece left. But what we learned 
about design and construction made the trip seem more like 4 
concentrated course in yacht design than a fishing trip. Anyone 
who has ever built a boat must have learned the:same short cuts 
which we found but, at the risk of seeming to sound like an au- 
thority, I like to pass-on a few hints. For one thing, every hour 
you spend lofting your boat will save you time and money. 
make provisions for a dependable life line of practical height and 
strength, as well as a spotlight mounted on the crosstrees 
shine on the deck while you’re working or checking the sea al- 
chor line or sails at night. Of course, everyone realizes how prac 
tical a doghouse can be, especially one equipped with duplicate 
steering and motor controls, and our next boat will certainly 
have one, too. And why do designers usually place the galley 
next to the companionway? The bothersome traffic back and 
forth while the cook is trying to work furnishes enough grounds 
for mutiny. Our next design will have a galley amidships with 
provisions for heating coffee in the doghouse within practical 
reach of the helmsman. A permanent gallows frame mounted 0 
the doghouse for the main boom proved indispensable, and the 
combination lazyjacks and topping lifts were extremely practi- 
cal when we had to handle the heavy tanbarked main in $ 
choppy sea. Finally — and this is something the boatbuilding 
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Model HMR-600: 6 cyl- 

inders, 474” x 6”, 150 hp. 

at 1800rpm. (maximum). 
x 


Model LMR-600: 6 cyl- 
inders, 7” x 10”, 250 hp. 
at 1000 rpm. (maximum). 


In addition to marine 
models illustrated here, 
Cummins also offers a 

complete line of engines 
for automotive, portable 
and stationary service— 
50 to 275 hp. 





n choosing the engine for your boat, make sure that 
you get a proved producer of low-cost power. That 
Cummins Marine Diesels qualify as proved producers 
of economical, dependable power has been demon- 
strated by their 12-year performance record in all 
types of marine service—fishing boats, work boats 
and pleasure craft. For your boat, make sure you 
choose proved power . . . make sure you choose a 


Cummins Marine Diesel. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Columbus, Ind. 


—@! 
o SINCE 2918...PIONEER OF PROFITABLE POWER 


THROUGH HIGH SPEED DIESELS 


ae 
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SAIL THE BEAUTIFUL 
MAINE WATERS WITH 
THE. 


SIX DAY CHARTER 
CRUISE FROM #135 
PER PERSON 


An old Maine 
Coaster sighted 
off the stern 


. to 

tits - 
ep”. wv 
‘ morn” 


Delightful cruises leaving Camden 
every Monday. Under way during the day with 
anchorage each night in a different and fas- 
cinating port of call. 

Also, WILDFIRE, GALLANT, and other famous 
luxury yachts available for charter by the 


week. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER, WRITE TO: 


CAMDEN CRUISES 


Camden Shipbuilding and Marine Railway Co. 
CAMDEN ¢« MAINE 
New York Office * Tel: Clrcle 5-8370 
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books never mention — if you have a wife like mine who will 
patiently caulk the decks and plug the countersunk holes and 
sand down the rough spots, you'll find the job going a lot fastey 
and better! | 

Sometimes when the wind is blowing outside and the sun jg 
shining on my drafting board, I can again feel the surge of oy 
boat as she meets ahead sea or hear the wind whistling through 
the shrouds. Then I catch myself sketching little sail plans and 
interior layouts on the margin of my drawing, and I know that 
it is time for us to start the design of a much larger and better 
boat for the time when we shall be able to pack up and again 
sail over the bar — and keep on going. 


GREAT LAKES PASSAGE 


(Continued from page 40) 


minute when the stove was in use. I had been using both 
burners and had not only failed to turn off one when it went out 
but had also not bothered to light it again as the soup I was 
cooking seemed hot enough. I continued to pump the one 
burner still in use and, since the other burner was still open but 
not lit, the overflow of alcohol ran into the base pan. Soon there 
was enough alcohol to spread over the entire pan and its vapor 
was ignited by the lighted jet of the burner above. 

Voom! The entire stove was on fire with an alcohol flame a 
foot and a half to two feet above the stove rail. No damage was 
being done, but I did not hesitate to pick up the carbon tetra- 
chloride fire extinguisher. Just to be on the safe side, I thought, I 
squirted a bit on the fire to help hold it down. This was certainly 
the wrong thing to do! The extinguisher fluid fanned the blaze to 
the extent that I realized that this type of extinguisher was 
definitely the wrong one for an alcohol fire. The flames increased 
as though more alcohol had been added, and I had the sensation 
of having breathed the hot flames themselves. It is an awful 
feeling. Water, sand, or CO: are the best extinguishers for such 
a fire and after that we kept a bucket of water near the stove. 

Our second serious proposition came that same evening at 
about eleven o’clock. We had shut off the engine after clearing 
the harbor and’ were now traveling fast under main, which was 
to port, and genoa, held out to starboard by a pole froma 
fitting on the mast. Our staysail was to port. We were not 
running dead before it but when we were about opposite 
Thunder Bay Island Light a strong puff hit us from the north- 
east. It really caught us! Our boom would not clear the per- 
manent backstay at an angle of 45° to the mast, and this is just 
the place where it tried to come across. There we were with 
mainsail and boom slammed against the backstay high above 
the deck, the genoa straining on a pole out to starboard. Ina 
moment, the staysail followed the main’s jibe. The wind was 
now fresh and the night was as black as they come. Fortunately, 
the engine started:on the first kick and by opening her up we 
were able to bring Kurvenal around so that we could get the 
boom down and the genoa pole in. It was another lesson learned 
the hard way! Could we again have run so near free, we would 
have rigged a downhaul and a forward-guy on the main boom. 

As we had wind and seas behind us, we kept going all that 
night. After two-hour watches the man on deck called the other 
and literally fell into his bunk. It was a long night: a fire in the 
galley, carbon tetrachloride fumes, a jibe of near serious conse- 
quences, land nowhere in sight for over eight hours, and two- 
hour watches on and off — it seemed a long way to New York. 
But the weather was good, the wind and sea were favorable 
and for company we had an unending procession of steamers. At 
all times at least one ship was in sight and sometimes there were 
as many as a dozen. Their presence helped to while away the 
hours and their line of travel eased the need for an accurate 
compass course. At 2:00 p.m. Friday, we stopped at Harbor 
Beach for gasoline and to stretch our legs. After a few hours, we 
were again on our way and completed our run down Lake 
Huron between noon Thursday and midnight Friday. 

In cruising, one must take the bad weather when it comes and, 
if possible, carry on in spite of it. Had we hesitated upon leaving 
Chicago and had we not been willing even to take the punishing 
weather of those first few days, we surely would have experien¢ 
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CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 
PERFORM VALUABLE SERVICE 
FOR PAN AMERICAN 








- Powered by two Chrysler Marine eases the launch PANAIR XXI stands by to lead a 


At Pan American’s Dinner Key base, an important 
part is played by Chrysler Marine Engines in every 
Clipper flight, 

This base is the largest international marine ter- 
minal in the world. It is from here that the huge 
Clippers of Pan American World Airways have flown 
to all parts of the Caribbean and Latin America since 
1927, 


At the start or finish of each trip, sturdy and power- 
ful launches — driven by Chrysler Marine Engines — 


CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINE 


Dependability, as built into Chrysler Marine Engines, is vital 
to every boat or fleet operator. Consult the nearest Chrysler 
Marine Engine dealer now. He’s near you to help you. 


giant Pan American Clipper to its takeoff channel. 


lead these Clippers to and from their takeoff chan- 
nels. On the job both day and night, sweeping the 
channels free of all obstruction, the launches play a 
vital part in daily operations and must function with 
full efficiency at all times, 


Mr. J. C. Nash, Airport Manager of the Dinner Key 
Terminal is well satisfied with the performance of 
these Chrysler engines. He feels that in spite of exces- 
sively difficult wartime Co they are giving 
outstanding service. 


ACE « + CROWN 
ROYAL « DIESEL 


80 to 141 Maximum 
Brake Horsepower 
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GIBBS _ | 


The NAVY Comes FIRST 


<-s out 


When materials 
are released 
for civilian 

use — 








This all-plywood dinghy is the type of boat 
that many yachtsmen have been waiting for. 
She is nine feet over all and has a beam of four 
feet one inch. Her vee-bottom gives greater 
stability and she rows and tows like something 
that you have dreamed about. She will per- 


form equally well with a small outboard motor 
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and, with her cat rig she will make an ideal 


one-man, one-design class for protected waters, 


Modern, water-proof plywood is used through- 
out, giving great strength, light: weight and 
absolute watertightness. The hull will not dry 
out if left out of the water. On deck, in cock- 


pit or on your car —this dinghy will be tops. 








oe 


GIBBS GAS ENGINE CO., OF FLORIDAs 4 Flagler St., Jacksonville 7, Florida 





additional delays later on. The prevailing north wind of the past 
few days blew all the water into the south of Lake Huron with 
the result that the seas were increasing in size with every 
southbound mile. They struck the south shore of the lake and 
bounced back, turning the oncoming seas into steep precipices, 
but there was no stopping us now. 

Just as we reached Port Huron about 11:30 p.m., the wind 
shifted to the southwest. The ore boat traffic was especially 
heavy that night as we converged with them on the seemingly 
small opening of the St. Clair River. We felt like a diminutive 


chip on the water in the midst of these large, hurrying com-’ 


mercial craft and our spotlight was in constant use illuminating 
our mainsail. For this reason, even with the wind now almost 
dead ahead, we kept the sail on her. Finally we started the engine 
to help maneuver into the river and to avoid tacking back and 
forth through these busy and determined ships. 

“‘Clang!’’ went the engine (another broken valve spring), but 
we decided to keep it running anyway until we made port. 
“Clang!”’ (another spring) and the engine shook all the worse. 
We managed to avoid the freighters and found a quiet spot just 
as a final “clang!” washed out our power plant. No valve springs 
could be found in Port Huron but we felt that if we could only 
make it to Detroit we would be able to untangle our engine 
department. Incidentally, we did try automobile springs but it 
was only a waste of time. 

The wind was SSW to SW and was blowing 25 m.p.h. with 
gusts. The course of the narrow river varied from § to SW, which 
made tacking back and forth a hard fight. We would work across 
the bow of an ore boat, back toward her about amidship, over 
again towards the river bank, tack before going aground and 
back again through the big ship’s wake. Some of the officers just 
stared at us and left it up to us to keep clear of them; others 
made their whistles scream four blasts repeatedly. We didn’t like 
worrying them a bit more than they liked being worried and we 
conceded them every right of way but we refused to give up. 
Every now and then we had to roll a small reef in the main for 
we were headed as high as she would go and the wind was puffy. 


This roller reefing gear made it so simple and easy that we did 
not hesitate to shake the reef out even though we knew it would 
soon have to be rolled back in again. 

Only once were we aground and this was on a sand bar well 
out from the river bank and to the tune of an ore boat’s familiar 
four blasts. We had no dinghy with us as one would have been 
too much in the way on deck and the one I owned was much too 
heavy to tow 1600 miles. We made fast a 34-inch line to our 
second anchor, a 13-pound Northill, and hove it as far aft as we 
could. We plowed up a little river bottom and, after three or four 
tries, plus rolling the boat sidewise and shifting our weight 
forward and aft, Kurvenal slid off. 

Lake St. Clair also proved to be a problem. Had the wind been 
from any other quarter save exactly where it was during the 
two long hard days on the short river and relatively small lake, 
or had we had the use of our engine, we could have both saved 4 
day and have had easy going of it. But all things come to an end 
and finally, at 10:30 Sunday evening, we tied up at the Detroit 
Yacht Club — happy, tired and hungry. 

(To be continued) 


THE INITIATION 


(Continued from page 58) 


reactions to the all-absorbing, never-to-be-forgotten experience 
they are affording you. In fact, no one seems to be aware you're 
around. Not content with leaving well enough alone, however, 
you take life in hand again, open your mouth most humbly, and 
inquire very meekly as to how the Bluebird stands in the race. 

Well! You might just as well have dropped a bomb. If you 
think that’s a perfectly innocent question, you’re sadly mis 
taken, for everyone gets angry and starts snarling in youl 
direction. Anne gets that ‘“something-smells-around-here” & 
pression on her face, and Bill is too disgusted with you to evel 
apologize to the others for your stupidity. It seems, you Ss, 
that you have committed another mortal sin. One just doest! 
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Official U. S. Marine Corps Photo 


MARINE PRODUCTS equipment serves Beach Busters, 
amtracs, landing boats, patrol boats and other 
craft of the Allied armed services. Here LST’s 
unload supplies and equipment for U. S. Marines 
and Army troops at a hard-won beachhead. 





REETS everywhere “go for” M-P equipment and 
special devices. World wide service records for: 


low production and maintenance costs make it 
first choice, 


ENGINEERED EQUIPMENT 


MARINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
6636 CHARLEVOIX AVE. © DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


























You’D BE SURPRISED how many pumping needs 
are better served by Marine Products equip- 
ment! Designed for utmost adaptability, com- 
pactness, uniformity and dependability. Write 
us direct for further information. 
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"IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


SAIL BOAT 
HARDWARE 


i eee 


MANGANESE BRONZE TURNBUCKLES 


Scr 


V4" dia., 7Y2'’ closed, 11’’ extended. .........cceccceece $2.50 
5/6’ dia., 7Y2"’ closed, 11Y2’’ extended. .........seeeeeee $3.00 
¥%" dia., 8Y%4"’ closed, 12Y2’’ extended... .......ccecceee $3.75 





SHEET SNUBBING WINCHES 
Polished Brorize * One-Way Action 
No. 0—2%” High, 2%’ Base, 1’ Drum, Wot. 








Rei in: 5s 43-3 o's'e Aes iss OE $4.00 Each 
No. 01—2%” High, 2%” Base, 114’’ Drum, Wot. ANS 
WG IBSi iis oo heise ds eke $4.50 Each} 
No. 1—2%4”" High, 34%’’ Base, 1%’’ Drum, Wot. 
BORGER ihe o 5565 650 -0'os's vee ekenee $5.00 Each 
‘ 
STEMHEAD 
PLATE 





Cast Bronze — streamlined. Forward hole for painter, center 
hole for jib stay; rear hole-for jib tack. Angle is 70 degrees; 


lenQUT A WIE sc PUIG Ci vcvins ica dsvencccscces $1.00 
SPREADER 7 
FITTINGS (pom mm 


Cast Bronze. Available for either round or flat mast. 
Spreaders of any length desired can be made by installing 
necessary length of brass pipe between mast plate and jaw. Parts 
are threaded for '4’’ pipe. Set consists of one mast plate with hinged 
CHE PR sina he es ees cos ped getie oo cc cn cis $1.80 per set 











SLIDING 
RUDDER FITTINGS 






Plain Bronze. Ideal for small sail boats; also dinghys. Rudder 
can be quickly and easily attached or removed. The rudder 
slides on a cast bronze track which has a stop at the bottom. 
To Fig Pe” radon 55 6c ce ci vie ed ve cc eec’s $5.50 





SLIDING 
GOOSENECKS 


Plain Bronze. Slides on %’" sail 
track. Ideal. for Comets, Snipes, 








< Latest Catalog -ex 


ONLY AVAILABLE 
TO NAVAL ARCHITECTS e DEALERS © JOBBERS 
BOATBUILDERS ¢ SHIPYARDS 


Write Us on Your Company Stationery 


MANHATTAN MARINE 
& ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
116Y Chambers Street New York 7 
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ask a skipper — at least, not Dick — whether he thinks his 
boat will win the race — that is, not while the race is being 
sailed, for to venture an opinion is bad luck. Definitely. So 
once again, you find yourself the object of malicious glares, 
realize that you are infinitely inferior to everyone in the whole 
world, retire turtle-like to your shell, beaten and broken in 
spirit, and you utter not another word. But you think plenty! 

Through your weary brain flash all sorts of schemes of how 
you'll get sweet revenge on these abominably odious supermen, 
As for that Anne, if you had changed your mind about her and 
decided she wasn’t so conceited after all, you are fast reverting 
to your original opinion. In the future, she can expect from you 
nothing more than a cool gesture of recognition. And when you 
tell the friends you have in common, they will probably be even 
less charitable towards her than you. However, all your vicious 
plans are cut short by the fact that it is time to sail the last lap, 

Again, against the wind and against the invective which had 
been hurled your way before. The commands which so aggravated 
you on the first lap abound once more in great profusion, and 
you go through the same bitter torture, mentally writing your 
last will and testament, but vowing that if God does spare your 
life, you’ll never set foot in a boat again as long as you live. This 
time, though, it doesn’t seem quite so bad. Perhaps because 
you're getting used to it. Perhaps you’ve become immune. 
Perhaps you gather from some of the things they are saying 
that it will all be over soon — this enervating nightmare. You 
have an idea this is the last buoy the boats must round, and the 
Bluebird is the first boat to round it. It can’t be long, you think, 
and then — 

Bang! A gun sounds in your ears! ; 

Now, really, you’d gotten to the point where you should have 
expected anything on this trip of untold surprises. Anything, 
that is, but a gun shot. Coming as a complete surprise, it sets 
off the dynamite into which your nerves have changed, so you 
make with a high-pitched, frightened scream again; only this 
time, no one knows it’s from fear, instead of joy, such as the 
others demonstrate. You see, the gun means the race is over and 
Bluebird has won it. Even after you realize this, you can’t wax 
too enthusiastic, except on the ground that at long last you're 
a human being again, not a galley slave. 

“You did swell, Pat,’”’ contributes Bill, ‘‘and I believe you're 
going to make a pretty good skipper.” 

They do, after all, appreciate what you’ve suffered for them 
and the Bluebird, you reflect, and maybe it wasn’t so terribly 
much at that. Perhaps you were too hasty in your opinions, you 
think, as you reach the Point, climb the wharf, and start walking 
towards the house, happily thankful to be on terra firma once 
again. As you drag along by yourself, you sense that the three of 
them have their heads together. A little piqued at being in- 
cluded out of the deal, you’re sure something big is cooking, but 
you’re too weary to be very disturbed about anything at this 
stage of the game. If they want to be snooty, let them, you 
decide. There you are, walking along the wharf, when — 

Spash! A heavy object hits the water with undeniable force. 
Completely stunned, you realize you are that heavy object, as 
you find yourself at the muddy bottom of the river. This, they 
laughingly inform you, is your final initiation to the sailing 
circles. Wet as a spaniel, hair stringing all over your face, muddy 
water oozing out of your shoes, you are literally fished out of 
the river, and everyone remarks about what a good sport you 
are. They probably don’t realize you’ve lost all sense of feeling, 
can no longer display any emotion, and haven’t the strength to 
utter even a “but” or an “if.” 

“Sure you don’t want to get out of those wet clothes, Pat?” 

It’s Anne talking, and, do you know? she is genuinely con- 
cerned, not smugly condescending. Gradually, you regain self- 
confidence, and your secret pride on being so highly praised 
makes it impossible for you to do other than protest you're 
really quite unharmed, as you rub the recently-acquired sore 
spot on your beaten-to-a-pulp stern. 

“A little wet, but did a bit of water ever hurt anyone?”’ you 
flip. 

“That’s the stuff!’’ says Dick, ‘“Let’s stop at Lang’s and have 
a toast to Cap’n Pat, the future champion skipper of West 

River!” 
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— durable, split-proof, puncture- 


aie Type Douglas Fir Plywood 
we 7 ae —_ 1o-Foot Knockabout 
y--- Seaworthy ...and Easy to Build 







pow yet light in weight and easy to 
i get by pei or power tools 
use of its many ad 2s 
in YOUR postwar boat. . 
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1 5-foot Monk -designed knockabout sketched 
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strictions are lifted. 





Because of the plywood indus- 
try’s increased capacity, more 
Douglas fir plywood than ever 
before will be available for ci- 
vilian wee the moment war re- 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Tacoma 2, Washington 






Only genuine Exterior type 
Douglas fir plywood should be 











for marine construction. 
Look for this ‘grade trade- 
mark” on: the edge of every 
panel! 


EXT.-D.F.P.A. 


TRADE MARK REG. U. $. PAT. OFF. 
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Chart Your Course tomorrow 


HEN peace permits the yachtsman to up 

anchor and cut blue water, new ship- 
mates will be aboard. Electronic shipmates that 
bring greater safety, pleasure and dependability. 


Among the new shipmates of tomorrow will be 
ship-to-shore and ship-to-ship radiotelephones— 
small, powerful radio receiving and transmit- 
ting sets, radio direction-finders, and two-way 
radiotelephone sets for lifeboats—and other new 
electronic devices perfected in war. 


Such equipment will bring added relaxation 
and convenience to pleasure cruises... safety and 
security as the post-war yachtsman steers a course © 
through darkness, rain or fog—and knows just 
where he is. In fact, before long, he'll look 
back and wonder how he ever ventured off shore 
without these and other radio-electronic aids. 
Radiomarine will play a big part in supplying 
this equipment for post-war pleasure boats. 


Radiomarine Corporation of America 
75 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Proven superior under the shock of firing cannon 
power thrust in 
Keels and Frames 


emergency maneuver under full 
Brothers Laminated Stems, 


mes 


For Peacetime Boats 


and the terrific stress of 
tumbling seas, Gamble 


will soon be building greate: 


stamina, greater safety and longer life into your new peacetime pleasure craft. 


SPECIAL TO BOAT BUILDERS AND MARINE ARCHITECTS 


‘‘Laminated Ship Timbers’’ just off the press shows details of many 


Gamble Laminated Structural Timbers supplied for U. S. Navy and 


Coast Guard Craft. 


Free to Boatbuilders and Marine Architects. 


Gamete Brotners, Inc. 
Laminated Products Division 


LOUISVILLE 9, KY. 


1l-piece Laminated White Oak 
Stem and Keel, Length 50 feet. 


SAILING TO WINDWARD 


(Continued from page 42) 


he is sailing too close or too hard until he has learned to interpret 
correctly the various tiny indications of wind intensity, sounds, 
and the touch of the tiller. Very small boats, such as dinghies, 
act too quickly for one to develop this sense by blindfolding, 
while large sluggish boats, or those sailed with a wheel, respond 
too slowly. Stars, Interclubs and other moderate-sized boats, 

however, are excellent types for this kind of self instruction. In 
’ asmall boat of the dinghy type, one can achieve similar practice 
by studiously looking away from the sail, or momentarily closing 
the eyes, checking the luff of the sail only when it is necessary to 
confirm one’s position relative to the’wind. 

There are many skippers who grasp the tiller tightly and glue 
their eyes to the luff of the sail and try to make the boat submit 
to their will and sail the course the skipper wishes. This kind of 
sailing is very tiring on the eyes and body and such a skipper 
would profit by trying to relax and develop his other senses to 
relieve the strain on his eyes. One should feel relaxed when sail- 
ing and not be so dependent upon watching the luff of the sail 
that he cannot use his eyes to watch for puffs of wind on the 
water to windward or to keep track of his nearby competitors 
and their relative positions. Sailing to windward can become as 
instinctive as walking if one constantly practices the use of all 
his senses as one does when walking. Watching the luff alone in 
sailing to windward is equivalent to watching one’s feet in taking 
a step while walking. 

Let us analyze the various things which happen when we are 
sailing to windward and slowly get too close to the wind. As the 
boat turns closer to the wind, we notice that she starts to right 
herself. This righting may often take place just before the sail 
begins to luff or, in strong winds, it may take place after the sail 
has started to luff considerably. This righting takes place when 
the sails have lost their grip on the wind, that smooth flow of air 


which produces the propulsive drive. In an aeroplane wing this . 


a 


loss of grip or lift is called stalling and indicates the “burble 
point’’ where the smooth flow of air over the surface is inter- 
rupted. When the sail is actually luffing, we have passed this 
“burble point” and the flow of wind over the sail is interrupted 
so that our sail is not performing most efficiently. If we could 
determine just when the sail was about to luff and not permit 
our boat to go any closer to the wind, we would be close to the 
point of greatest sail efficiency. It is that point which we try to 
determine by our senses other than sight. 

Starting at an angle of sailing where the sail is luffing slightly, 
if we bear away from the wind, we first notice that the boat starts 
to heel slightly and within ten degrees or so the boat assumes an 
angle of heel which does not increase much as we turn farther 
from the wind. It is this critical point where the boat is on a 
delicate balance between her maximum angle of heel and the 
tendency to right herself through luffing which seems to be the 
point of greatest efficiency. One can sail at this point by balance 
just as one can sail by watching the luff. The major difference 
between the two methods is that when watching the luff we 
have a visual indication of the wind effect upon the sail, while 
with the angle of heel or balance method, we are using the 
— effect of the wind as indicated by the speed and angle of 

eel. 

Without doubt there are times, particularly in very light air, 
where only by watching the sail can we be assured of our posi- 
tion relative to the wind, as no heeling change can be noted. 
There are even times when the sail does not luff and we-have to 
depend on smoke or very sensitive wind-vanes or ribbon stream- 
ers in the rigging to obtain the wind direction, in erder to guess 
the proper angle at which to sail most effectively. 

In the light of the above discussion, we should choose our 
position in the boat at some point where we can both watch the 
sails and still feel the relative wind on our face, undisturbed by 
down drafts from the sail or cockpit coamings. For this reason 
most people sail best from a position at the weather rail with 
the face high enough above the deck to be free from obstruction 
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tly UALITY in a cruiser shows up in the long run. 
vite “=i That's why yachismen everywhere rate a 
i _ Matthews as their ultimate cruiser. 
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\ ell SQUEEZ-GRIP PORTABLE. 


Without leaving the wheel, should a fire occur in 
engine or other protected space, you can extinguish 
a fire with one hand. Just pull the handle in the 
C-O-TWO pull box... 


carbon dioxide gas is released . . 


instantly a sub-zero blast of 
. the fire is killed 
in seconds . .. without damage to boat or equipment. 
C-O-TWO will not freeze or deteriorate. It’s good 
until used. The same type C-O-TWO systems and 
portables which now protect Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard and Maritime Commission Ships of all sizes 
will soon be available for pleasure and work-boats, 


' Write now for particulars. 


C- ee we EQUIPMENT see 
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YACHTING 


of coamings or cabin house. In very light airs, where it is of 
greater importance to watch the sails, a leeward position may 
be desirable. Here too, since there is little angle of heel, one is 
less apt to find the wind affected by the cockpit coamings or 


. from down drafts from the sail, and so feel the change in wind 


intensity. 

In some types of boats where the jib is the dominant sail, such 
as the 30- and 22-Square Metres and the “110” Class, it is par- 
ticularly advantageous to sit to leeward where one can look up 
between the slot formed between the curves of the jib and the 
mainsail and so detect slight luffs at the jibstay which would 
not be visible from the weather side of the boat. Also there are 
times when the sun is in the helmsman’s eyes and by sitting to 
leeward, he can be in the shadow of the sail and thus watch the 
luff of the sail with less strain and still feel the wind upon his 
face, and so gauge its intensity. 

On these boats, also, the boom is usually carried much higher 
off the deck than in a normal sloop and the breeze which he feels 
is increased in velocity due to the funnel-shaped slot between 
the jib and mainsail, so that one has a more sensitive gauge of 
velocity changes than when the true intensity of the wind is felt, 
but no change can bé felt in wind direction. 

These boats also have such large jibs, overlapping in some 
cases anywhere from one third to the entire length of the boom, 
that in strong winds the mainsail is frequently back-winded or 
luffing nearly all of the time. The mainsail is valueless, therefore, 
to watch as an indication of the closeness of the boat to the 
wind. In strong breezes, however, most helmsmen prefer to sit 
on the weather rail, sailing entirely by “feel” as in a normal 
boat. 

It might be of interest at this point to list in tabular form the 
various things which happen as we sail too close to the wind: 


1. Sight. One sees: . 
a) The jib or mainsail luff. 
b) The lee side rise out of the water. 
c) The water slide by at reduced speed. 
d) The bow wave and wake diminish. 
e) The speed as compared to nearby objects reduced. 


2. Hearing. One hears: 


a) Reduced gurgle at bow and side. 


b) The rhythm of the wave formation striking the bow slows 
down. 


c) Sail slide and rigging noises from luffing. 
3. Touch. One feels: 

a) Reduced pressure of the body against the seat or rail 
which indicates righting. 

b) Rush of water past the rudder transmitted to the hand 
through the tiller. 

c) Reduced pressure on the tiller. 

d) The reduced flow of wind past the face indicating the 
slowing down of the boat or slackening of the relative 
wind. 

4. Balance. One becomes aware that: 

a) The boat starts to right herself. 





THERE IS STILL ROMANCE 


- (Continued from page 59) 


what had happened to our boat and then it was only by aiding 
another boat owner that we obtained help for ourselves. But 
when Annie slid up on the planks and rollers, at the end of a line 
attached to a truck, both sides were stove in, badly, and her 
fastenings had all let go amidships! She was battered and chafed 
and cut and broken and filled with harbor mud but somehow 
she still looked friendly. 
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We were forced to haul out in this manner because the 
marine railways were wrecked and also-because there were com- 
mercial craft which were entitled to preference. Every soul was 
busy, so busythat he tould not stop even to refuse to take on 
more work, in case he was asked. So we blocked up Annie, 
planning to let her lie until another spring. 

But the wind blew from the south once more. The sea 
sparkled and danced in the sun. All nature invited, urged 
humanity to go afloat again and we looked at our battered old 
boat and swore that we would either float her or ruin her beyond 
repair! Such was our desperation, heightened by the sight of her 
seams opening in the hot sun of early autumn. We had cleaned 
the old engine first, oiling and greasing it and believed that it 
could take no further harm. But those battered sides — the 
holes were not larger than the head of a nail keg but, when we 
had cleared away the shattered planking, they were feet in 
length and width! The timbers were dozy in the heads, as we 
had expected; new timber heads were necessary. So were many 
other things. 

Planning by instinct and what we had observed around the 
yards, we sawed out half a dozen timber heads. We fashioned as 
many more heavy butt blocks. We secured some short sections 
of cedar plank and a bucketfull of screws and we went to work. 
Sundays, nights, an hour now and an hour then, were the work- 
ing periods. When there was need for a second pair of hands, 
the wife put on her dungarees and came along. Occasionally 
some other victim of the storm would pass and, — in pity, we 
suppose, for our clumsiness — would give us a lift by holding a 
pry or clinching iron. The work progressed in spite of difficulties 
and we learned to bend a plank without steaming by using a 
huge timber and a wedge. We developed huge blisters from 
using the screwdriver and we pounded several fingers when we 
began to caulk, but progress was being made. 

So, after nearly six weeks, we felt satisfied as to the condi- 
tion of the outside of the hull. We had chopped away ceiling and 
the edges of the deck to gain room for butt blocks and timbers. 
We had thus replaced three planks on one side and five on the 





other. We had refastened both sides amidships and we had 
caulked and painted the whole. A dozen men gathered to help 
when we announced that we were ready to launch. 

It was near night, a poor time for launching. The Annie 
had opened up in the sun and we anticipated plenty of leaks. We 


went to the mooring aboard of her and inspected our work 


carefully, from within. It did not weep and we marveled at our 
own success — but it seemed that she leaked everywhere else! 


‘We pumped and timed our pumping by the watch until two 


o’clock in the morning, when, according to our calculations, 
she had taken up enough to go for the remainder of the night. 
She did — and on the following day she required no pumping 
at all. The next day we went fishing. 

Through the remainder of October and into November, we 
ran Annie, her little cabin still a wreck, her bilge still half- 
filled with drying harbor mud, since we could not remove it all, 
and her sides still spotted with the fresh paint over the new wood. 
We used little gas for we were not obliged to go far to fish, but 
we had some of the most delightful days of the year and the fish 
ran wonderfully. On November 7th, we had a full tide in which 
to fish, with plenty of bait, and weather like midsummer. Quite 
75 pounds of tautog and cod came out of Annie’s well that night 
and we made good use of it all. 

Last winter we repaired the inside of the hull, still doing the 
work ourselves, because there were still commercial boats which 
had first call on the railway crew. We discovered one more 
damaged plank, which we replaced, and we now have every- 
thing in order, so far as the eye can determine. We do not know 


- what the remainder of the season will bring, but if our gas holds 


out, we shall continue to shake off the shackles of the land, 
though we travel.no more than a short mile or two seaward, and 
from this vantage point, where the wind blows free and the bottom 
lies ten fathoms below, we shall enjoy life as much as may be 
possible for parents of service men, helping our neighbors and 
ourselves to save ration points and looking upon the distant 
green hills of our home in the spirit which is given only to him 
who gazes from the sea. Yes, there is still romance afloat. 
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“Gulfpride is ma oil if you want your car to last.” 


© These days, cars do have to last, too . .. maybe ' 
9 or 8 years past the war. THE WORLD Ss FINEST MOTOR OIL 


To help keep your car running, you can rely 
on Gulfpride. 


© 
This superior oil is tougher in film strength Z ~ Gubfricte 
... tougher, too, in resisting carbon and sludge formation. ; 


Because it keeps motors clean and smooth-running longer, 
Gulfpride is more than worth the few cents extra. 


The only motor oil refined by the Alchlor process, 
Gulfpride is, we believe, “the world’s finest motor oil.” 
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PANISH CONTROL MEANS FOOLPROOF CONTROL 





REMOTE CONTROL 


Instantaneous, foolproof, single lever operation 
of both reverse gear and throttle. Battle-tested 
and battle-proven to be the most outstanding 
and reliable remote control system made. 


PANISH\ CONTROLS 
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7 YACHTING 
IN AND AMONG THE SWEEPS 


(Continued from page 56) 


suggestion in the direction of anchoring for the night. But | 
stopped aghast when the skipper gave the course for the jetties, 
We passed between t 

“How are we doing? ” asked the skipper, cheerily. 

“F-f-fine,” I sta red. Regaining control of myself in the 
smooth water between ‘the jetties, I looked at the compass and 
remarked diffidently that a change of one degree to the right 
would be a little better. Presently, as we groped landward and 
the fog thinned a trifle, I discerned a red flashing buoy. I pointed 
it out and declared that the next course would be to the left. 
Cockey gave the order, supremely unperturbed, and soon | 
called his attention to a white buoy. Then there was a pink one, 
After that nothing but the blurry opacity of a foggy winter’s 
evening. 

“Now,”’ I said, commencing to enjoy the experience, “if you'll 
come left another five degrees we ought to see the flood lights on 
the floating drydock. Beyond that is our pier.” 

“Left rudder,” said the skipper. ‘Steady as you go.” 

The drydock loomed up and beyond it Pier 3, whose face the 
Inshore Patrol officer had kindly left unoccupied. Lines were 
thrown and we made a perfect landing. If it had been my 
responsibility we’d have spent the night at sea. 

“Congratulations, Captain,” said I, shaking Cockey’s hand. 
“Everything considered, you’ve done about the prettiest bit of 
piloting and seamanship that I’ve ever seen.”’ I meant it, and 
more. Although I had made a few suggestions in the rdéle of an 
interested friend, the captain had never for an instant relin- 
quished control. 

He looked at me quizzically. ‘Do you suppose for a minute 
I’d have brought her in without you to show me how? I con- 
gratulate you, Commander.’’ 

“Hold everything!” said E, thinking of a shoal spot near the 
pink buoy that we had barely missed. “There are a couple of 
drinks in my room ashore and I need mine a whole lot worse than 
you need yours.”’ 

The opinions and assertions contained in the above article are the 
private ones of the writer and are not to be construed as official or re- 
flecting the views of the Navy Department or the Naval service at 
large. 


BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY & CELESTIAL NAVIGA- 
TION. (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1944. 
$2.00.) This book on celestial navigation has been prepared 


.as part of the flight preparation training series, and covers air 


navigation, much of it being appropriate also to surface nayiga- 
tion. - 

It is extremely complete and describes many of the short cuts 
in working sights and obtaining position which have come into 
use with air navigation. Diagrams are excellent and easily 
understood, and the book will be helpful not only to anyone 
studying navigation for flying, but also for taking a yacht from 
here to there. H.L.S. 


DIESEL LUBRICATION, edited by A. B. Newell. (Diesel 
Publications, Inc., New York 16, N. Y. $1.00.) Written in co- 
operation with the leading manufacturers of diesel lubricants, 
the information given in this pocket-size book first appeared in 
the magazine Motorship. Beginning with a general discussion of 
lubrication, the author lists the commonly encountered lubrica- 
tion troubles and their causes, describes the oil requirements of 
the various parts of the engine, oil characteristics, methods of oil 
application, the characteristic of various types of filters and oil 
purifiers and devotes two chapters to bearings and causes of 
bearing troubles. The information given on the light weight, high 
speed diesels should be of particular value to the yachtsman 
whose boat is equipped with one of these motors or whe is con- 
templating installing one. E. F. 
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From a thousand world-scattered ports 
Service Men and Women will head for 
++ + Soon become civilians. Then 
watch them: catch up on all the fun 
they've been missing! 
They'll ride... they'll fly . . . they'll 
wim! They'll cruise and sail and fish! On 
Production lines of a nation at peace, 
§, landing barges and corvettes will 
bive way to speed boats, yachts and 


CTuisers, 
And as always, Paragon will be ready 


match them go places! 


“: 
weoy 


Bi 


with marine transmissions . . - new gear 
assemblies tested in combat that will bring 
keener enjoyment of quick, safe, sure 
maneuverability. They'll be performing 
in the sleekest craft afloat . . . for Paragon 
has been the choice of America’s leading 
marine engine designers and manufac- 
turers for years. 

Then shove off —Sailor, Soldier, Ma- 
rine... Wave, Spar and Wac! Just pull 
the lever! Paragon—coupled to America’s 
finest engines—will take you places. ° 
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TRANSMISSIONS FOR 


~ MARINE INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC. 
TAUNTON, MASs. 





LARGE NEW DOCKS 

LARGE STORAGE SHEDS 

vielen ame a ker Bil, ici 
DRYDOCKS 

200 TON MARINE 
RAILWAY 

35 TON CRANES 

MACHINE, PLATE SHOP 

WOODWORKING SHOP 

ENGINEERING AND 

DESIGN DEPARTMENTS 


TO CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 


SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK CO « STURGEON BAY + WISCONSIN 





Because 


100% 
MARINE _ 
DESIGNED 


Universal Sea Lion 
Six — 110 smooth, 
tireless horsepower. 
Note the clean, well- 
ordered lines... 
busli-in reversing 
gear, length ott 
pan, enclosed fly- 
wheel — io mention 
only a few 100% 
marine features. 


* The unusual performance of Uni- 
versal 100% marine motors has its 
beginning on the drafting . For 
here, every requirement, every en- 
gineering detail of motors for sea- 
service is considered and incor 
rated in their design. Universals 
gin as marine motors — every Casting 
and part of them — they’re byé/t for 
the sea, wot converted for it! 


It is this 100% marine design and 
commtanitiess vat reward Universal 


owners with tens of years of down- 
right satisfactory service — in sure, 
easy starting ... reliable, unfaltering 
operation . . . fuel thrift. 

All the well known, sea-seasoned 
Universal models are again going 
iato production for pleasure. But 
now, improved and better; You stand 
to gain in quick delivery and prewar 
price by ordering now. Information 
on Univ ’s fair “Buyority Plan” 
on request. 


Tell us the approximaie horse- 
FREE i power requirements of your boat 
and we'll send new bulletins giving infor- 
mation and specifications on Universal 
100% marine motors. 


Universal 
'Notor Cc. poe 
312 Universal Drive 44 Warren Street 
° jw New York 7, N. Y. KEEP BUYING U. S. WAR BONDS 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 
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ON COLLEGE CHARTS 


By Leonard M. Fowle 


> Philip M. Hildebrandt, commodore of the Coast Guard 
Academy B.C. for the past year and the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A.’s 
MeMillan Cup Championship skipper for 1945, emerged with 
the I.C.Y.R.A. top skipper ranking for the spring season in the 
figures just released by the Secretary. Hildebrandt, a Chesa- 
peake Bay product, had very little racing experience prior to 
entering the Academy in the summer of 1942, but he developed 
rapidly and has held high ranking throughout his intercollegiate 
sailing career. 


> During the 1944 Fall season, Coast Guard succumbed with 
fair regularity to M.I.T. in major dinghy events, but in the 
spring season the tables were reversed with the result that Coast 
Guard retained the New England Dinghy Championshp, re- 
captured the Eastern dinghy crown, annexed for the first time 
the national McMillan Cup college sailing championship, and 
defended the Boston Dinghy Club Cup. Phil Hildebrandt’s 
consistent sailing was primarily responsible for this change in 
Coast Guard fortunes which wrote success on the Cadets’ year 
despite the loss of the Morss Trophy or national dinghy title — 
a setback which the winning of the McMillan Cup quite offset. 


p> The official I.C.Y.R.A. rankings of the first ten skippers for 
the spring racing season follow: 


Rank Name and College 


. Hildebrandt, Coast Guard 

INI IE Ms ig k'e aches bo ee a8 (51) 
3. Page, Coast Guard 

ye” et ty eee rer (16) 

. Snedeker, Cornell 


. Fiske, Navy 
. Tatman, Coast Guard 
. Greenwood, Navy 
10. Tarbell, New Hampshire 
N.B. A minimum of 15 starts required for ranking. 


Hildebrandt, with an .837 average, came close to the figure of 
.841 which Arthur Fontaine of Coast Guard turned in a year ago 
as the top skipper, but he was considerably below the mark of 
.863 which Dick Worrell of M.I.T. set for the 1944 summer-fall 
season. As Hildebrandt was only No. 8 in ranking last fall, 
Worrell is destined to win the No. 1 ranking for the complete 
1944-45 year, the figures for which will be released in, time for 
the next issue of YACHTING. 


> Tech and Coast Guard skippers dominated the 1945 spring 
rankings, each placing three men in the first ten. For the first 
time in several years there is no Harvard representative in this 
group. Navy gained two places and Snedeker of Cornell and 
Tarbell of New Hampshire became the first representatives of 
their colleges to make this select group. In all, 24 skippers at- 
tained the requirements of 15 starts and a .500 average for 
I.C.Y.R.A. ranking. The distribution on the full rank list was 4 
follows: Coast Guard 4; M.I.T. and Yale 3 each; Brown, Navy, 
Northeastern, and W.P.I. 2 each, and Cornell, Harvard, New 
Hampshire, Stevens, Tufts, and Williams 1 each. 


> Last dinghy regatta of the spring season was a quadrangular 
event at M.I.T., Sunday, June 3rd. With Bloomer and Brite 
sailing in a McMillan Cup preliminary at Coast Guard, Tech 
depended on its second-string skippers but won handily. 
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We are now in full production on various types of products for the 
aircraft industry, employing the WINNER process which enables 
us to maintain exact temperatures while varying pressures from 10 
to well over 100 Ibs. psi. 


Although some sections of a product contain twice the number “of 
material layers as other sections, our pressure control makes it pos- 
sible to cure ALL parts perfectly. 








Our other depart- 
ments are still en- 
gaged 100% in the 
manufacture of 
LIFE FLOATS 
SPECIAL BUOYS 
WATER LIGHTS 
and many other 
marine life saving 
devices 





















LEST YOU FORGET |. 


Phenols, resorcin resins, styrenes, melamines, 
etc. are used in manufacturing low pressure 
laminate parts in combination with cotton 
duck, glass cloth, impregnated papers, rope 
fibres and other materials. In addition to our 
work with fluid pressure, we are also making 
pieces using various types of contact resins. 


We invite your inquiry regarding products of 
any shape or size. 
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DIVISION OF WINNER MFG. CO., INC., 104 RAILROAD AVE., WEST TRENTON, N. J. 





“HURRY UP AND LEAD_THE 


KIDDE SYSTEM WILL 
TARE CARE OF THE FIRE!” 


For carefree boating pleasure, count on a Kidde fire- 
extinguishing system. 
Automatic heat-detecting devices — or simple 
- manual controls—send the system into action, when 
a blaze breaks out in the engine space. A flood of 
carbon dioxide gas— discharged by its own energy 
— fills the threatened space...smothering the fire 
in 20 seconds or less. 


Then...the carbon dioxide is easily removed by 
ventilation — leaving no moisture or mess in its 
wake, no corrosion damage to the engine. 


Kidde fire-extinguishing systems have convincing- 
ly demonstrated their speed and efficiency on many of 
America’s crash, patrol, and PT. boats. After the 
war, your boat can have the same protection. At 
this time, look for a Kidde system when you buy a 
boat...or have your boatyard operator install one. 


The word “Kidde"’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


( Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Kidde systems, also known as LUX, 
carry full approval of Under- . 
writers’ Laboratories for motor boats. ~ 
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by Alfred La Fountain as high point skipper, the Engineers 
tallied 148 points to W.P.I.’s 126. Holy Cross scored 85, and 
Tufts gathered 22. ; ; 


> The McMillan Cup Preliminary at Coast Guard, June 3rd, 
an event which eventually proved unnecessary due to the forced 
withdrawals from the 1945 competition of Brown, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Stevens, Northeastern, and Williams, largely because 
of conflicting Naval R.O.T.C. cruises, was the defeat of “Chuck” 
Bloomer and Ash Andon by Cornell’s Johnny Snedeker. This 
was no fluke as was proved in the finals when the Babylon, 1, I, 
boy defeated the pair again in the finals to finish runner-up to 
Hildebrandt. Snedeker is entering the Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> The Naval Academy’s Highland Light and W. C. Schroeder’s 
Gallivant, of West River 8.C., won most ‘of the silverware in the 
Capital Y.C.’s overnight race which ended July 1st off Annapo- 
lis. The fleet raced from a point inside the meuth of the Poto- 
mac River, a distance of 64 miles. .” 

Gallivant, a New York “32,” won Class B and best corrected 
time trophies, and Highland Light, Class A and first to finish. 
The big ocean-racing cutter which the late Dudley W olfe willed 
to the Navy covered the course in 16:50:01, but dropped to see- 
ond position on corrected time. Gallivant came in about 44 
minutes later and saved her time. 

The Light, sailed by Comdr. M. M. “‘ Doc” DeWolf, went into 
the lead after a late start and remained there until the finish. 
During the spinnaker run and a later reach up the Chesapeake 
through the night, the Navy’s big schooner Freedom, ably 
sailed by Comdr. J. 8. Williams, followed close astern of the 
Light. Light airs after dawn slowed the schooner down, however, 
and she finished third. This gave her second in Class A. The 
Academy’s wishbone ketch Vamarie was fourth to finish and 
third in Class A. 

Frank Greenman’s Alswmar from the Annapolis Y.C. was 
second in Class B. He turned his boat over to his crew before the 
start when a Navy plane arrived with news of an accident in the 
family. The little Alden cutter Hokuloa, sailed by Commodore 
W. C. MeNiel, of the Sparrows Point Y.C., was first in Class C. 
Prizes were awarded at the annual rendezvous dinner of the 
Chesapeake Bay, Y.R.A. which was held in Annapolis the 


following week-end. 


> Potomac River sailors turned out in large numbers for Wash- 
ington’s spring series which ended in June. The total starters 
were 58 in five classes. Twelve races were sailed through May 
and June. Winners were Caprice, Maj. Hank Jackson, 20-foot 
class; Hi-C’s, Frank Howard, Comets; Ranger, Bill Welch, 
Lightnings; Skeptic, Wirt Gill, Penguins; High Lama, James 
Zimmerman, Handicap Class. Caprice is a Star, which has 
been racing with the Chesapeake 20s for some time. Second to 
finish in this class also was a Star, White Shadow, owned by the 
Marquardt brothers. 


> Twenty-eight sail boats competed in the Columbia Y.C. 
special regatta held in Washington July Ist. It was open to club 
boats only. Dean Evans’ cruiser Flossie B served as race com- 
mittee boat, and the P.R.S.A. courses were used. 

A free-for-all handicap race was won by Fireman Ist Class 
Francis French in a cat boat, with White Shadow second. Class 
winners in a separate event were Skipper, Commodore Bill 
Barker, Snipes; Skeptic, Penguins; Trop, Darrell Vick, Handicap 
Class; Betsey, Fred Hock, Comet Class; White Shadow, 20- 
footers. 


> Cruising yacht owners can count on at least two more long- 
distance races this summer. They are the Chesapeake Bay Y.C. 
race from Gibson Island to Oxford, August 11th, and the Navel 
Academy Y.S. overnight race to Cedar Point and return, Sep 
tember Ist and 2nd. 
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U.S. S. SEQUOIA which the government furnished for the use 
of its chief executive—the Late FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT— 
was originally the Cruising-Houseboat SEQUOIA Il created by 
John Trumpy in 1925 for Mrs. Richard M. Cadwalader of ki scesdluen 


American Presidents, and leaders 
in business, have enjoyed the 
comforts and pleasures of 
Trumpy-created yachts for 35 
years—just as you will enjoy 
them—with their latest perfec- 
tions—when the fog of war lifts. 


If you want the best in Yacht- 
Building—LOOK TO TRUMPY. 


If you want the utmost in seagoing 
qualities combined with comfort 
—again LOOK TO TRUMPY. 


August 1942 = March 1943 August 1943 
JOHN TRUMPY & SONS, INC. 


FORMERLY MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
March 1942 GLOUCESTER City, N.J. | March 1945 


; 109 YEARS 2 
BUILDING SHIPS 
























































It’s inexpensive 
to install 
FRADE -WIND 











































Increases comfort and safet 
 f for all boat owners! / 


Trade-Wind Marine Blowers are used for 
removing excessive heat and cooking odors 
from the galley, to eliminate foul air from bilge, 
to remove dangerous gasoline fumes, and to 
decrease the hazards of fire and explosions. 
Trade- Wind Marine Blowers are a complete 
line of blowers that meets most of the require- 
ments for ventilation of small and medium-sized 
boats: All electrical connections are water-tight 
and corrosion-proof. Of heavy gauge galvanized 
steel) they're compact efficient units that will 
give many years of dependable, trouble-free 
service and quiet operation. For further infor- 
mation, see your ship chandler or dealer—or 
write direct to Trade- Wind Motorfans, Inc., 
5711 South Main Street, Los Angeles 37, Calif. . 














Illustrated 1s Model 
TA-361 MPS 180 
CFM with 4” inlet 
— made of heavy 
gauge hort-dipped 
galvanized steel 
with motor en: 
closed. Other sizes 
$0 to 3000 CFM, 6, 
12, 24, 32 or 110 
volt D C. motor 
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Press F dance on 
The ketch “Mohawk” and the sloop “Barbara” after going ashore 

at Marblehead during a tropical storm which played havoc along _ 
the New England coast late in June 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 


By Ed Earle 


> The Boston Y.C. set a new wartime high by drawing 92 
boats in the season’s first interclub. This mark was washed away 
the following week when the Boston Y.C. started a fleet of 103. 
The Hustler Class has been the top fleet with 34 of the Mower- 
designed cats hitting the line. It was like old times. 





> The Thirty-Square-Metres and the Internationals, sailing in 
full strength, have featured the racing at Marblehead where 
extremes in light airs and heavy winds have been blowing. The 
first ‘ocean race’’ of the season, the Boston Y.C. shakedown 
race for cruising and racing boats, drew 22 starters, the larger 
boats sent over a 21-mile triangular course with a reach to Cape 
Ann Whistler, a beat to Pigs’ bell and a run home. The Boston 
Y.C, famous Lightship Race is back on the program on Race 
Week Sunday, August 5th, which will draw all the cruising boats 
on hand. The departure of’the Class Q Cara Mia to the Great 
Lakes and the Eight-Metre Marbeit to the West Coast almost 
cleans up those once flourishing fleets at the "Head. 


p> Yachting received a setback in the recent two-day baby 
hurricane, the tail end of the tropical storm. The bigger cruising 
boats were swept from their moorings in Marblehead Harbor 
by the howling nor’easter. Barbara and Mohawk went on the 
beach near the Eastern Y.C. Ken Magoon’s Sulu hit the rocks 
for a total loss. Homer Hill’s big sloop Java snapped two heavy 
chains and went ashore. Small boats were capsized and the storm 
swept one spot in the harbor where the big boats were. A tug 
was engaged to haul off the beached craft, Down in Quincy Bay, 
the Squantum Y.C. floats, loaded with tenders, were smashed to 
bits. At least ten Squantum and Wollaston boats lost their masts 
and 15 others lay submerged at their moorings. Albert E. Stock’s 
31’ cabin cruiser Playmore was pounded to kindling against the 
cement sea wall at Wollaston. It was hard on all hands as 
floats, tenders, racing markers, etc., were swept away. 


r 


> C. Raymond Hunt’s new International ‘‘210” Class sloop has 
been showing speed and seagoing ability in all airs at Marble- 
head. Two of the Hunt-designed ‘‘110’s’”’ have been sold in 
Cohasset to John Bishop and Lyman P. Gutterson and another 
to Paul Casey at Marblehead. . . . A 39’ utility power cruiser, 
from Hunt’s designs and built by Frank Jesse, of Plymouth, 
was recently launched and sold to a North Shore yachtsman. 
Hunt’s own 39-footer was built at Graves’ Yard, Marblehead, 
and launched this past spring. 


> The Indian Class, former prewar bulwark of the interclub 
regattas, is staging a strong comeback. The war bit heavily into 
the Indian personnel, scattering skippers, mainsheet men and 
lightsail men to farflung battle zones. Some of the veterans like 
Horatio “Dutch” Holland departed to the Seabees. The 
Indians are now approaching the score mark after three lean 
years. The returning veterans fromthe South Pacific, headed by 








Vice Commodore “Bud” Russell, ‘of ‘the Squantum Y.C., have 
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aud a Star 
to Steen Her by” 


* With the coming of final victory, the joys of pleasure sailing 
will again be available to all those who love the sea. * Here 
at Brunswick Marine, where fine craftsmanship has been a tradi- 
tion for over fifty years, we look forward to the building of 
pleasure and commercial craft for peace. * Send today for 
our new illustrated booklet outlining Brunswick Marine serv- 
ices, including our extensive conversion and repair facilities. 
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BRUNSWICK MARINE 


CONSTRUCTION CORBRRATION 


Brunswick, Georgia 
Lddiiitdd ohhchchchchetadakb Rachchehcek cheb cheb hi actctotect aes cpcematamamamiaia 8 


= : & i 
RIN Const : ction . Conipersion L. “Repair. =D INDUSTRIAL: Repalf.. 6s. aes Steel Fabrication i 





































The ideal engine for an Auxilia 










has to be short and compact, eng 
conserve space, and it has tohm bu: 
built for good pulling power@ log 
low speeds. This in turn calls f L 
special attention to the cooli tilit 
system, and to the important da  sp¢ 
tail of generator speed, to insum  <ifi 
ample charging rate. All these E 
quirements are carefully work an 
| out in the models Gray supplig bef 
Graymarine LIGHT FOUR, 10 to 16 hp, a fo- for Auxiliaries. Select a ‘‘Four’ ma 
vorite in small Auxiliaries, ond one of five me- from choice of five sizes, or for on 
dium speed “Fours” currently catologed by large craft a ‘‘Six’’, direct drive; of 1 
Gray. Length overall only 30 inches. Will oper- reduction gear. pai 
are under load at speeds as low as 200 rpm. po’ 
* Graymarine En- 
th gines — standard 
equipment in most 
of the nationally 
advertised stock : 


Auxiliaries 


Graymarine workboat engin 
ere popular in all the fishi 
fleets, where engines are pui 
chased only on the basis of den 
onstrated performance. There 

an ample range of sizes, and 

duction gear ratios up to 5:1. Th 
fresh water cooling systems d 
veloped by Gray heave prov 
highly successful and will bec 
plied to more Graymarine mo 
els. Oversize generator, ext 


Graymarine Mode! FOUR-52 with at reduction 
gear, same engine as used in the U. S. Engineers 




























Power Utility. Shows exceptional economy; pop- generator and other specif pyan 
ular in small workboats. Other workboat engines : — ; 16 - equipment will be available, « horse; 
et ) oa > | before. foot | 


~Satecoe 


it engines 
the qwar. 






Here eosin, Gray does nota 
tempt to build an “averaged” e 
gine to fit a large variety of booty 
Instead, Gray ‘‘Sixes'’ offer! 

range of several sizes. All ha 
the patented Individual Porti 
and Manifolding design f 
smoothness and efficiency, 
in between and all around all 
the cylinders, and other ex¢ 
sive Gray features. 





























Mandel SIX-51, well known fer vee ta small Croke- 


ers, shows typical Gray compactness and acces- Pe dmariac om 
coop eelepgepel ce cre: (ic 

a RE are interchange- Firebs 
Available in opposite rotation peirs for twin able ow the same ‘a 
screw installations. width of engine ay 


bed. 


Graymarine Engineering is built around this concept of fitting the 
-engine to the job. The experience of 39 years in the marine engine 
business is behind the necessity for some 25 models currently cata- 

- loged by Gray. 

And in the postwar Grays you will find an even greater versa- 

_ tility and an even wider range of engine types and sizes ... . high 
speed and slow speed applications . . . gasoline and Diesel . . . spe- 
cific models for each service requirement. 

Boat Owners, too, are familiar with the obvious difference in boats 


and the corresponding necessity for differences in the engines, and MBE t/ NM, E 


before the war they expressed their preference by buying more Gray- : 
_ marine engines than any other make. These principles were proved A Fine Boat ad O. TOR, 5 
once again during the war when Gray became the largest supplier Deserves 


_ of marine engines to the Armed Forces. If you want to study and com- to be GA SOLINE 


pare these important details on weights, engine speeds, boat speeds, 


‘power, and engine sizes; ask for a copy of the Gray catalog. Powere 


by Gray DIESEL 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY : fT 


Detroit, Zone 7, Michigan = 


ff ES 
arias et nat “y Fast Famous ett “Phantom Series”’ 
: \ Runabouts and “Fireball” engiges for high 
war?) speed boats are known and pre- 
ferred all over the world, and 
standard equipment in mos? na- 
tionally advertised Runabouts. 
They are lighter because they are 
shorter . . . built for more power 
in less weight. 


There is a choice 
of ten high speed 
engines in the 
Graymarine 
“Phantom Series.” 


anton FOUR-75, deishedleg 3 75 viable 
horsepower at 3600 rpm. ideal for fast 16 to 18 
foot Runabouis. Note extreme short length, 33 
inches. Operates on standard fuel; a special ver- 
sees Wie eet carboretire veanable For, avin: 


Gray builds four highly devel- 
oped engines with speeds above 
5000 rpm as a contribution to 
the sport of racing. These are out 
of production during the war, but 
will be available again as soon 
as restrictions are lifted. They in- 
clude piston displacements of 91, 
100, 225 and 244 cubic inches, 
eligible for several classes of 
sanctioned A P B A racing. 


. Racing 
Hydroplanes 


Graymarine Rac- 


FIREBALL SIX-160, for the coe whe likes speed ing Engines have 


and knows how to handle a-fast beat, a 
brilliant commercial engine developed from the 3 
jana Racing Engine, holder of World's Record 


consistently held 
andstillhold many 
World’s Records. 
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BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDER, 
WAIT AND SEE BURGER’S NEW WOOD 
AND STEEL, POWER AND SAIL BOATS, 

OF STANDARD AND CUSTOM 
DESIGN 


BORGER 


DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 

NOW BEING COMPLETED, ILLUS- 

TRATIONS WILL APPEAR IN 
SUCCEEDING ISSUES 


* 


‘BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








BURGER BOAT COMPANY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 





GoW OO 


nN ine WAN Ine 
FI TINGS 


finest marine hard- 





ATTWOOD BRASS WORKS 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 














YACHTING 


put some of the old zip into the Class. One of the enjoyable 
features of a recent interclub was the pleasure Capt. Vin 
Gookin, U.S. Army Air Force, received in sailing after three long 
years. 

Capt. Gookin teamed up with a strong combination in “Bob”’ 
Dalrymple and Sailing Coxswain Harry Colburn, former 
Indian champion, home on leave from Sheepshead Bay. 


p All courses are set for Marblehead Race Week which looms 
up as a big gathering of the clans and classes with the lifting of 
the sailing restrictions. 


LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By Starboard Tack 


> If rumors may be believed, it may now be reported that at the 
Riverside Y.C. they are paraphrasing the adage that “it’s an 
ill wind that blows nobody good”’ to the effect that “‘it’s an iller 
wind that doesn’t blow at all.” The reference, as you have 
guessed, is to the breeze which wasn’t on the night of River- 
side’s 50-mile Stratford Shoal Race. Despite the up and down 
cat’s-paws, minor attacks of scurvy and major doses of frustra- 
tion, a fine time was had by all hands. The fleet was a large one, 
totalling some 69 craft, which raced in three classes: Commodore 
Pierce Trophy contestants, large auxiliaries and the racing 
class. Ed Raymond’s Chanteyman took the Pierce Trophy, 
Corny Shield’s Persephone was first of the large auxiliaries (and 
first to finish) and P. L. Patton’s Kandahar led the racing fleet. 

Highlights of the race were that Persephone, although first 
to finish, chalked up an elapsed time of 17:29:40; it was Chantey- 
man’s second victory for the top prize; and that J. A. B. Smith, 
Jr.’s big schooner Fame, despite expert handling, introduced a 
note of novelty by going around the Light stern first! 


> It was quite a different story the night (and few are the con- 
testants who will ever forget it) of Huntington Y.C.’s 45-mile 
overnight race around Stratford Shoal and return which was 
sailed in mid-July. By the time the thirty-odd contesting craft 
hit the starting line, the wind had begun to pipe up and, accord- 
ing to conservative estimates, it was a walloping 40 to 50 m.p.h. 
south-southwesterly by midnight. As a result, but six craft 
finished, the others having been forced to withdraw due to the 
loss of canvas, spars and miscellaneous gear. Corny Shield’s 
Persephone took the Heckscher Trophy and was first in Class A, 
Dr. Harold Parker’s Dodieva led Class B, and Ed Raymond’s 
Chanteyman was top boat in Class C. It is, by the way, interest- 
ing to note that Persephone’s elapsed time was 6:40:00 for a 45- 
mile course in a Force 8 “breeze”! . . . Speaking of racing 
matters, City Island’s Cornfield Light-Stratford Shoal race has 
been moved forward 24 hours to Friday, August 10th. The start 
will be at 10:40 p.m. 


p> Arthur Knapp, who hadn’t been aboard a Star in the past 13 
or 14 years (he won the world’s championship on Chesapeake 
Bay in 1930), again demonstrated his sailing prowess when he 


. | annexed the John Taylor Arms Memorial Trophy at the close of 


a three-day Star contest sailed at the Noroton Y.C. at the end of 
June. The Elwood 8. White Memorial Trophy, awarded to the 
crew of the winning ship, went to Wilma Bell. Knapp, sailing 
Pat O’Gorman’s Wahini, was tied with Skip Etchells (Atlantic 
Coast Star Champion in 1944) in Shillalah for the final count of 
points, but the committee gave Knapp the series on the basis 
that he had beaten Etchells in two of the three races. 


.> Indian Harbor’s annual Invitation Cruise, always one of the 
most pleasant junkets of the season, took place June 30th- 
July 3rd. Some 16 yachts made the runs from Great Captain 
Harbor to Port Jeff, the Thimbles and return. Dick Hill’s 
Lucky Star won the Metcalf Trophy for cruising yachts while 
Bill Luders’ Temptress took the Todd Trophy for the racing 
division. 


> July 4th at Larchmont was the occasion of a 94-boat regatta 
in the afternoon. and the long-promised team race between the 
local ‘‘S” and International contingents. Now that the slide 
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orse sense about Llorsepower 











Calan: ordinary horse sense tells us that 
worn cylinders mean lost horsepower . . . 
and horsepower costs money. 

To cut down this waste and keep engines up 
to top efficiency, we need something that will 
stand up to the beating that cylinder walls get. 
At least, that’s what Hendrik van der -Horst 
figured ...and several years ago he dis- 
covered a cylinder wall surface. that multi- 
plies cylinder life 4 to 20 times. 

Van der Horst discovered a method of 
bonding a thick layer of chromium to the 
cast iron of the cylinder bore and then 
giving it a “porosity treatment”. Everybody 
knows that chromium resists corrosion and 
that it is almost as hard as diamonds. But the 
unusual feature of Van der Horst’s Porus- 


PORUS - KROME ,.. 


KROME is the porous nature of its surface. 

Porus-KROME has thousands of tiny pores 
or channels in its surface . . . so tiny you can’t 
see them with the naked eye. They act as 
reservoirs, holding lubricating oil and feed- 
ing it back to the surface as needed. Not only 
does Porus-KROME make cylinder walls last 
longer, but it also multiplies the life of the 
conventional rings 3 to 5 times. 

These are the reasons so many Army and 
Navy engines have Porus-KROME in their 
cylinders. And it’s just good horse sense to 
plan to have it in your engines, too. Write for 
booklet telling all about Porus-KROME. 

Van der Horst Corporation of America, 
Olean, New York. Plants in Olean, New Y ork 
and Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A LEVELOMETER FUEL “33 


GAUGING SYSTEM 


belongs Cle amy 


Know at a Glance the Exact Contents 
of Your Fuel and Fresh Water Tanks. 


This fuel and water level gauging system will give oper- 
ators of pleasure and commercial vessels the same con- 
tinuous and dependable tank level indication that 
Liquidometer Corporation’s instruments have provided for 
Navy, Coast Guard and Merchant Marine war-time 
operations. 

The Liquidometer Hydraulic Rudder Angle Indicator 
shown in the upper part of the panel utilizes a balanced 
hydraulic transmission system to show the position of the 
rudder to the helmsman. It is simple to install, ruggedly 
constructed and does not depend upon any outside source 





of power for its operation. 
For complete information and prices write: 


THE LI 
” MARINE DIVISION 6 


41-19 37th STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


UIDOMETER corp. 
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rules have subsided it can be stated that the Internationals took 
the first five places and the contest. . . . The first four boats 
in the final tabulation of the International’s first Y.R.A. series 
is: Aileen (.820); Alberta (.671); Aries (.661); Bumble Bee (.603). 


> A season of Junior sailing activities has recently been 
launched at the Huntington Y.C. The program, which will be 
both comprehensive and self-supporting, is under the direction 
of Lt. Comdr. Ernest Stavey, who needs no introduction to 
skippers, either junior, senior or “rocking chair.’”’ Rodney Wil- 
liams, recently returned from foreign service, will serve as 
instructor. ... Many member clubs of the Junior Y.R.A. 
have similar programs on the Sound and it is significant that 
no club which has started a junior program has ever discon- 
tinued it. Cheers! 


> After a nip and tuck skirmish with the American Y.C.’s 
crack crew, the Stamford junior skippers walked off with the 
Midget Championship, having scored 28 points to the former’s 
27. Seawanhaka was third with,23 and Riverside fourth with 
16. . . . Speaking of junior matters, Dick Hill has announced 
that the first Advanced Trainer is now showing her paces in 
local waters. Interested clubs and individuals.are requested to 
get in touch with the Junior Y.R.A. for inspection appointments. 


> One of the perennial highspots of the August calendar is 
Bayside’s Annual Regatta, which this year will be held on the 
25th-26th. Again one of the stellar attractions of that event 
will be the “middle distance”’ (21-mile) race for cruising yachts. 
Current reports indicate an impressive fleet. 


> There is an entire anchorage full of fleet changes at the Sea 
Cliff Y.C.,.Among them are the converted Six-Metres T'ure 
(T. 8. Clark) and Gull (Wm. Banks, Jr.); the Atlantics Flying 
Cloud (Geo. Reyling); Ariel Toy (L. B. Cooke); Lively Lady 
(Peter Mullen); Sea Witch (Helen Carlson); Argo II (Peter 
Duryea); Zephyr (Alvin Cadiz); and the Stars Flirt (Ruth 
Becker); Mystery (Len Chapman) and Reliance (Geo. Rix). 


> Local Intelligence: Baccarat, one of the most famous of the 
Great Lakes racers, has been transferred- to eastern waters. 
She is now owned by Rear Commodore Jack Ryan, of the City 
Island Y.C. . . . Local skippers are reminded that New York 
harbor is still rated as “restricted waters.” . . . The Stamford 
Y.C. has announced that the race to the Vineyard will be held 
on August 31st (evening start). 


COMET COMMENTS 


By Mac Lamborne 


> Here-are the latest developments on the National Champion- 
ship Regatta to be held September 8th, 9th and 10th at Seaside 
Park, N. J., under the joint sponsorship of the Barnegat Bay 
Y.R.A. and Seaside Park Y.C.: Fleet representatives may 
compete in their own Comets, a new decision reached by the 
Executive Committee on the basis of increased gasoline rations 
allowed motorists. Rules and eligibility in accordance with the 
constitution and by-laws will govern the event. 

For skippers unable to transport their boats, the sponsoring 
organizations are planning to establish a pool of Comets which 
will be available on a charter basis. The charter price to be the 
cost of insuring the boat (somewhere between $10 and $21). 
Boats will be drawn from the pool and retained for the entire 
series. Such skippers will bring their own sails. Preliminary check 
shows that about ten Comets will be available for charter for 
the regatta. 

The National Race Committee will be composed of the 
following: honorary chairmen, Commodore John Eiman, 
Herbert L. Stone and Commodore Benjamin Adams; chairman, 
D. Verner Smythe; secretary, H. H. Jacobs; other members, 
Rodney T. Bonsall, J. J. Fernandes, Jr., Dr. Wilbur H. Haines, 
Clayton E. Jenkins, Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr., Edward K. 
Merrill; Frank Hoffman, Edward Braddock, George Potts, 
James Moffett; Vincente Balbas Pena, Edward Loughran, 


| Whats Cookin at 
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There's still an armed guard at our 
gate --- visitors are carefully checked 
--and there’s gossip in the vicinity 
of our boat works that we're working 
on a new kind of SECRET WEAPON. 


The rumor about the SECRET WEAPON 
is false . . . but there is definitely 
something cooking at Ventnor and it 
is shrouded in ABSOLUTE SECRECY! 


We can divulge that we are about 
to introduce an entirely new idea in 
boat construction that will throw a 
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robot bomb into the field of marine 
engineering. 

Ventnor’s steliets years of building 
record-breaking boats has resulted in 
some mighty important factors that 
have won international recognition in 


the boating world. 


Yes--There is something cooking at 


Ventnor! 







SINCE 1902 





Sumer same—y 
ENINOGR 


WATCH FOR AN ANNOUNCEMENT THAT WILL REVOLUTIONIZE MODERN BOAT CONSTRUCTION! 


Ventnor Boat Works, lncorporated 





BUILDERS OF CHAMPION CRAFT * 


* %* . ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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Ne irises you Soins to have... 


post-war ? Ofcourse youare going to 

have a boat—just as soon 
as we dispose of the Japs. And, of course, you will 
want to rig it with Hazard “KORODLESS”’ rig- 
ging and Tru: Loc fittings. After the war both will 
again be available for boats all over America. But the 
demand will be great, especially the first year or 
two. So, please, help us plan proper distribution of 
‘“VKKORODLESS” (18/8 stainless steel) rigging and 
Tru-Loc fittings by filling out and returning this 
information coupon. 


Nad Ned Nt Nt Seat Nea Sead Nea Seal Neal Neal Neal Sead ca ca) Coupon PPA. IDI. I ed ee 


MARINE DEPARTMENT, HAZARD WIRE Rope Division 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEw York City 17. 


Gentlemen: Let me know when ‘“'KORODLESS” rigging and TrueLoc fittings are 
available for civilian use. 
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O I will overhaul my old boat. 
0 I am planning on a new boat. 


The kind and size: ......... ec cae kd SNR et Sop Re Ra ano ea tr <a 





Col. Corrin Strong, Comdr. Paul G. Tomalin, O. E. M. Keller, 
Roland Hazzard, Frank Lloyd, Ludwig Lewis and Critchell 
Rimington. i 


p> The Riverton Y.C. fleet on the Delaware opened its season 
July 1st, competing in an open regatta of the Delaware River 
Y.R.A. Winner in the Comet Class was Steve Stephin sailing 
Ed Merrill’s Time-Fly. Elmer Huiel was second. It was a two- 
race series. 


> In winning the spring series of races in Washington, Frank 
Howard and his Comet Hi-C’s will be No. 1 representative-from 
the Potomac River Fleet at the Comet Nationals. Runner-up 
is Fred Hock, skipper of Bet8ey. With 17 Comets competing 
during the 12-race series, the fleet will be eligible for two 
skippers at the Nationals. 


p> The Class’ 87th fleet has been chartered. It is located at the 
Maple Bay Y.C., Duncan, British Columbia. H. S. Fox is 
captain of the new fleet. 


p> Class Secretary J. J. Fernandes, Jr., reminds fleet secre- 
taries to please send in their high point score sheets weekly. The 
committee wants to avoid that last minute rush this year. And, 
besides, it helps ease the load on the Secretary’s office. 


p> The Bayside fleet now has 19 Comets and, at last report, 
Herbert Carlson’s Gale was leading boat. Next in points were 
Dick Needham’s Nabob IJ and Bradford Smith’s Frolic. 


p> Arthur Miller’s Uno, C. J..Dennerlein’s Aquila and James 
Timpson’s Duchess each won ée¥ents held in June off Larchmont 
and New Rochelle on Long Island Sound. 


> Seneca Lake Fleet in New’ York State again has become 
active through efforts of Marshall Root and has elected Danile 


P. Quigley fleet captain, and Marshall Root, Jr., fleet secretary. 
. . . The new Metedeconk Fleet in South Jersey has increased 
its fleet to ten boats... . Echo Bay Fleet on Long Island 
Sound also counts ten boats this season. ... Huntington 
Fleet on the Sound is racing 20 Comets through efforts of Fleet 
Captain Sam Weaver. ... Green Pond Y.C. fleet is going 





great guns with 24 boats and has elected Ernest Zillison fleet FA 
secretary. ... A new fleet is under way at. Milford, Conn., ia 
and will be known as the Windjammers Sailing Club Fleet. . . . 
be 
YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA th 

an 

FRONTIER 

a 

By Reginald H. Pegrum a 

> The racing season at the Buffalo C.C. is well under way with pr 

a large percentage of the boats competing. In addition to the 

Cruising Class, there are two series for the Lightnings, the first re 


on the order of finish basis and the second on a handicap basis 
calculated from the times made by the boats in the Champion- 
ship Series of last year. Also a series of handicap races open to 
all small boats is just starting. Handicaps are arbitrarily as- 
signed and at the end of each race the handicap of each boat 
finishing is increased one per cent, except the winner, which re- 
ceives no increase and the second place boat, which receives one 
half per cent increase. 


> On June 10th the Cruising Class raced from Abino Bay to 
Port Colborne Buoy and return. In a light wind, Sealark, Ernest 
H. (Shorty) Holzworth, Fleet Captain of B.C.C., won and 
Rockette, P. J. Hunt, was second. On June 23rd and 24th the 
race to Port Maitland and return for the Hill-Manning Trophy 
was won by Maleo, E. M. (Pete) Stetler, Sealark was second, 
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For postwar days of tranquil, lei- 
surely cruising, ~~ a 55 foot “P-T 
Junior" from the designing boards 
of Higgins Industries, New Orleans . 


FATHOMETER operates by sending a 





super-sonic sound wave to the ocean 


bottom. An echo is reflected back and 






the elapsed time between the outgoing 





and incoming signal measured. Instantly 





a finger of light points to the correct 





mark on the depth scale. So fast is this 





process that soundings are taken and 





reported many times every minute. 
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WILL BE SAFER WITH 


FATHOMETER 








ou can heed the call of the open sea. . . of un- 

familiar coasts . . . of winding channels . . . with 
far greater safety if your postwar cruiser has Fathometer 
protection. 


Fathometer will give you warning of shoaling waters 
... hidden reefs. It will enable you to. use “bottom 
navigation” to check your course. Wherever your 
wanderlust may take you... whatever the weather... 
you will be safer with a Fathometer. 


Make your, postwar cruising safer, 
when Fathometers are again avail- 
able for pleasure craft. For further 
information write Dept. W12 
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For A Practical-Minded Yachtsman 





Realizing that huge million-dollar yachts, like dinosaurs, have had 
their day, Ingalls has developed an all-welded steel and aluminum 
yacht that will suit the requirements of practical-minded postwar 
skippers. This 90-foot craft is as comfortable and as seaworthy as 
most vessels several times her size, yet costs only a fraction to own and 
operate. A spacious weather-protected deck and a combination lounge 
and dining room, 42 feet long and 19 feet wide, keynote the house- 


boat-sized accommodations throughout. 


Ingalls’ excellent record of producing all-welded ships for war at 
the lowest possible cost is reflected in the price and the economical 
operation of this luxurious craft. We will welcome the opportunity to 


supply specific information. 





INGALLS 
Ships 


THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
Two Shipyards: Pascagoula, Miss., and Decatur, Ala. 


Offices: BIRMINGHAM, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Washington, New Orleans. 

















Whitecap, Charles T. Wilson, Jr., third and Jduna, Douglas 
Jones and Kenneth Hamilton, fourth. ; 


p> Iduna, a Tumlare, has been bought by Doug Jones and Ken 
Hamilton from Dude Moyer, of the Youngstown Y.C. She is a 
welcome addition to the B.C.C. cruising fleet. 


> Joe Schwendler and Jim Irwin, of\B.C.C., have added a new 
Lightning to the club; number 1278 — name Patty. . . . Nel- 
son A. Pauley, of B.C.C., has been assigned Lightning number 
1210. Nap will build the boat himself this coming winter. 


> The first event on the Youngstown Y.C. racing program this 
season was the race, on June 9th and 10th, from Youngstown to 
Dalhousie and return, for the Tycoona Trophy. Eight boats 
started, four finished. Xanadu, Wm. A. Canon, Sr., was first, 
followed by White Chip, John Richelsen, Jr., Cayuga, Charles J. 
(Chuck) Spaulding, and Blue Moon, J. A. Williamson. 


p> Three of the four races for the Rowland Cup Series at Y.Y.C. 
were held during June. At present, Cayuga leads, followed by 
Bangalore, Commodore Elmer J. (Bud) Doyle, and Blue Moon. 


> The initial competition for the Montgomery Cup, for strictly 
cruising boats, and the Johnson Cup, for the racing-cruising 
class, was held at Y.Y.C. June 30th. The course was Youngs- 
town to Toronto and proved to be a drifting match. Wesley 
P. Montgomery, with Revelry IJ, a Bounty Class sloop, com- 
peting with Shangri La, Harry Yale, won the Cup he so re- 
cently donated. Chuck Spaulding, in Cayuga, an Eight-Metre, 
won the Johnson Cup, Blue Moon and Bangalore following in 
that order. 


p> E. A. Munschauer, Jr., of the B.Y.C., has bought Melody, an 
Islander, formerly Winlassie, from A. E. Kolbe. It will be inter- 
esting to see how she will sail against the other Islanders. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> The month of August is particularly important in Lake Erie 
yachting circles as it features the Inter-Lake Association’s 
annual regatta at Put-in-Bay, always looked upon as the climax 
of the racing season. This year’s regatta, scheduled for August 
6th, 7th and 8th, is headed by Commodore James A. Beidler 
of the Toledo Y.C. 

The annual Commodore Brown handicap race for all classes is 
scheduled for the following day, August 9th; all boats planning 
to attend the annual South Shore regatta at Vermilion Sunday 
August 12th will have opportunity to make a race of it on the 
way. The rules, which were so successfully received by the large 
entry list of former years, call for handicap starts from Put-in- 
Bay. The handicaps will be based on the actual performances of 
the boats during the Put-in-Bay races. Leroy W. Grant of 
Vermilion is chairman of the race committee. 


> The annual South Shore regatta, always looked upon as more 
or less of a homecoming for Vermilion villagers and, their many 
yachtsmen friends, is a colorful event. It is sponsored by the 
Vermilion Y.C., Vermilion B.C. and the American Legion. 
Racing is scheduled Sunday morning with races for Interlakes, 
International 14s, Biloxis, Nationals, Universals, Stars, Rs, 
30 Squares and auxiliaries. 


> The annual Commodore F. W. Roberts Memorial Trophy, 
one of Lake ‘Erie’s long distance classics for auxiliaries, June 
23rd—24th from Rocky River to Kelley’s Island and return, was 
won by Frank White of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., with his newly 
acquired Tigress, scratch boat of the fleet. Tigress, a N.Y.Y.C. 
32, made a perfect start and romped away to an early lead. 
Despite the light breezes which prevailed throughout the 92-mile 
sail the winner covered the course in slightly over 15 hours, 
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Rot Works ee 
Within we U PR Rot 


Here’s a transom gone—eaten up by dry rot that was 
developed and nourished in the confined air between 
the aft bulkhead and stern. Rot thrives in airless quar- 
ters, and you don't find it until too late. That's why every 
plank and timber should be treated with Cuprinol, by 
itself or as a priming coat. For when Cuprinol goes in, 
rot stays out. You can’t afford rot, but you can afford 
~ Cuprinol. Ask for it by name at Marine Supply stores. 





CUPRINOL, Inc., 8 Spring Lane, Boston 9, Mass. 









































NAVIGATIONAL 
for all types of vessels 


KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 


90 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 38 Water Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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COMPASS COURSE 
INDICATED HERE 
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DIRECTOR 





PLOTTER 





reference to compere rose on chat secemsery, 9 7:00 
ARMSTRONG & GALBRAITH, INC. _,,. S08. 





625 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LIFE BOAT AND LIFE RAFT 
—RATIONS = 


MULTIPLE BREAKER CO. GARWOOD N 
7O matt @teu'e ‘ - 


U.S. COAST GUARD 


COnmTEmys * 


DRINKING WATER 











"Sean DRINKING WATER—a wartime development— 

is now available for your yacht. Millions of cans 
of fresh drinking water are now installed on ocean 
vessels, where they are compulsory equipment for life 
boats and life rafts. Canned drinking water was 
originated and developed by our company. It is 
packed in special lined cans which prevent water 
contacting the metal in the cans. The cans are heavily 
wax-coated on the outside to prevent corrosion. Lab- 
oratory tests show that the water remains fresh and 
drinkable after two years at sea. Space is left in the 
can to permit freezing without rupturing the cans. The 
cans are oblong in shape, which conserves space and 
permits easy stowage in available locker space, where 
they can be kept for two years. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us direct. 


MULTIPLE BREAKER CO. 


New London, Connecticut 
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The fact: Most of the Jefferson-Travis marine radiotele- 
phone units installed on thousands of commercial and 
pleasure craft before the war are still in operation today 
after several years of constant use! 


The reason: These installations were built for long life, 
dependability, excellence of performance and designed to 
require a minimum of maintenance. 


The conclusion: Postwar, as prewar, you will not be able 
to buy finer marine communications equipment than that 
bearing the Jefferson-Travis label. 


Write today for our latest catalog. Describe the craft in which 
you are interested and where it is used. 





JEFFERSON-TRAVIS 


Radio Communications Equipment 
245 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
NEW YORK - WASHINGTON - BOSTON 
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establishing a new course record for the event. Russ Jack’s Elf 
was second to finish, more than an hour behind Tigress, but 
gave up second place to Don Heisner’s Saracen on corrected 
time. Lt. Commander Larry James’ Bagatelle, 1944 winner of 
the race, was fourth, with Florence D, N. C. Foster’s Week- 
Ender, in fifth place; Duchess, C. F. Stewart, sixth, and Spin- 
drift, Dom Gerhardt, seventh. The race was sponsored by the 
Cleveland Y.C. - 


> The annual Annette Trophy race of the Erie Y.C. from Erie 
to Port Dover, Ont., June 30th—July 1st, was declared no contest 
as none of the contestants finished within the time limit. 


> The 37’ Alden-designed ketch Sahara, recently bought in 
Stamford, Conn., by Dr. Milton B. Cohen, of the Westlake 
Y.C., arrived at Rocky River June 25th after an interesting 
11-day trip. . . . L. W. Sanderson of Clifton Park Lagoon has 
purchased a 1940 model Chris-Craft 38-footer to replace the 
40-footer he sold last month. The new boat has been named 
Callidac. . . . Mickey Makahusz, of the Edgewater Y.C., has 
sold his cruiser Wanderer V to Frank Webster, of the Mentor 
Harbor Y.C., and W. L. Plautz of the Edgewater Y.C. has 
purchased Lanai from Howard Garvin of the same club. 


> George Slayman won the annual Gardner Trophy event at 
the Cleveland Y.C. on July 4th against a field of 34 boats of all 
sizes and types. Slayman sailed his Star class Skylark to victory 
hut his margin was only 16 seconds on corrected time over Alex 
Winton’s Puffin of the R Class, the first. boat to finish. Five of 
the first six boats to finish were of the R Class fleet: Puffin, 
Cotton Blossom, Robin, Gypsy and Wanderer. 

The weather was ideal for Stars which, on corrected time, 
took six places of the first eight. Ed Kyle took second place, 
with Bob Asher, fourth. 


> O. M. Gibson of the Westlake Y.C. has sold his 26’ auxiliary 
sloop We’re Here to Major R. E. Scheibley. 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


> The Detroit fleet continues to grow. Spookie, coming in from 
the East, paused to sail in the Toledo Y.C. Mills Trophy Race. 
Sailed by her new owner, Captain Oscar Johnson, she placed in 
the middle of the fleet. Blitzen took the Trophy, finishing one 
hour, 11 minutes and 5 seconds ahead of Clete Welling’s New 
York 32 Vitesse which gave the big cutter plenty of time. The 
68-mile course around the western islands of Lake Erie had only 
light airs out of the south for the fleet. Armida, George Gon- 
yeau’s Eight-Metre, was third boat to finish, coming in 4 minutes 
astern of Vitesse, but racing class honors went to Russ Moore’s 
Class R LaSalle on corrected time. Stormy Petrel, owned by Ed- 
die Flinterman and Dave Sutter, topped the small cruisers while 
Bob Neesley won the cup for schooners. 

A fleet of 37 sailed in the race, the finest turnout even if it 
wasn’t the biggest in the history of the Mills Trophy Race. 


| p> The Six-Metres are having fun scrapping for the runner-up 





position in the class here. In the first three races it was all Djinn, 


which seems unbeatable in any kind of going. Charley Beck, her . 


new owner, is so pleased he has been neglecting Conewago, his 
Eight-Metre. 


> The Detroit 51st annual regatta brought out a fine fleet of 112 
starters in a 15 to 20 mile southerly. Charley Dodenhoff’s Six- 


| Metre Medic (ex-Alarm) lost her spar and Challenge towed her 
home. Prof. Art Locke’s Lilith also lost her stick. It was the 


third dismasting for the professor of aerodynamics at Wayne 
University. Wilfred ‘Toot’? Gmeiner’s Apache beat out. Blitzen 
on corrected time. Nine ships sailed in this division. Perce Dar- 
nell and Clyde Palmer topped five other Eight-Metres with 
Pintail. Every class was well represented. Six ‘‘Sixes’’ sailed and 
Djinn won again. 


ro 
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gots or PLEASURE CRAFT 
| DESIGNING, BUILDING ff 
RECONDITIONING [i Northill Anchors — eee 


* 


Wood or Steel 
@ This scientifically designed 
| = anchor has proved itself in 
> wartime ... proved that hold- 
STORAGE, REPAIR oe q ing power —not weight — is 
FITTING OUT ,' what counts in an anchor. 
* And because Northill is 
' a | catching up with the demand 
on many models, you may at 


TOELEM TILA LEST Raat TL me | | [ast be able to have one on 


BENTON HARBOR, MICRIGAN your boat! eo 
While at your Ship . 
Chandler or Marine Sup- .<ij 
i ply Dealer’s, ask for your 


free copy of the Anchor- 
REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE ing Handbook. Twenty- 


eight pages-of tips on 
-F LING GRE -% anchoring and care of 
equipment. Get your 
copy today. 
WHITE and RED 


Now Available a 


A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE OF BARNACLES, More Dependable Marine Products Bear the Mark 
BORERS AND MARINE GROWTH y) 


| SEE YOUR 
MARINE SUPPLY 
DEALER 


Sail or Power 





Smoother—Faster Drying designed by 


Increased Anti-Fouling Strength 2 : 
Long Life—Hard Finish—Saves Fuel , N 0 4 ft h | l l 
STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 405 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Subsidiary of the Garrett Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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War Work 
at the VICTORY COMES FIRST 
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with all its facilities 
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The 30-Square Metres sailed as a class for the first time. Bill 
Wiard’s Brilliant beat out Ray St. John’s Starling and Eric 
Lundell’s Nordic in practically a blanket finish. 

It was a gala day for the L Class. Eleven showed up at the 
start. Cadillac III, owned by the Carter brothers, Clem and 
John, got the winner’s flag. It was the biggest turnout of these 
Leudtke-designed and built sloops to race anywhere. 

Vitesse ghosted around the Bayview Y.C. course to beat 
Blitzen in the All-Day race sponsored by this club. Armida led 
home the Eight-Metres while Andy Langhammer’s 38’ Rambler 
VII was top cruiser. 


» Bilgewash: Detroit will be represented by approximately 45 
craft in the Interlake Regatta this month at Put-In-Bay, Lake 
Erie. All seven of our Eight-Metres are going. The 3-race series 
at the ’Bay furnishes the I.L.Y.A. qualifier for the Barthel crew 
series which will be held either on Lake Michigan or Lake On- 
tario this year. . . . Charley Burbach bought Wells Lippincott’s 
Fair Wind. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc, rtd.) 


p> The Narragansett Bay S Class finished its pre-season series 
of six races June 30th after what I call a remarkable series of 
scraps. No protests. Five boats won firsts, Argument being the 
only boat to repeat. Seven of the ten boats sailed all six races, 
one sailed five; she was the one to win the series with a per- 
centage only three tenths of one per cent better than the second 
boat. It required five of the six races to qualify, and Argument’s 
owner, Russ Boss, left his Star Gee Whiz with another skipper at 
Noroton for the last race of the John Taylor Arms Trophy 
series, to come home to sail her in the race she needed to qualify. 

Argument scored 35 of a possible 44 points, 79.55 per cent; 








Nina,-Alden Walls, scored 42 of 53 possible, 79.25 per cent. The 
fight for third place was also close, Whistler, Frank Hodges, 
67.92 per cent; and Olita, Ed Tiffany, 66.04 per cent. None of the 
others topped 60 per cent. 


> Coming up. At the last meeting of the Narragansett Bay 
Y.A., the Cruising Class Assn., Wood Pussy Assn. and Wickford 
Y.A. were voted in as members. The Yachting Assn. ran its 
annual regatta July 7th, too late to beat the deadline for this 
issue. That applies also to the story of the Edgewood Y.C. 
regatta July 4th. 


> The Cruising Class Assn., which had voted to divide the 
class into two sections, met again and voted not to do it. Reason, 
it looked as though there wouldn’t be more. than a couple of 
boats left in the top section. One has been sold to an owner who 
won’t race, one has gone to Nantucket for the summer, another 
has gone to the Cape, and the owner of another had rather just 
go sailing than race. So we’re back wliere we were at the be- 
ginning. 


> Short ends — Tom Harris has bought the 40’ raised deck 
cruiser Auk from the estate of Robert B. Noyes, put a ketch rig 
in her to make a motor-sailer, and renamed her Dusty Duck. . . . 
Leo Bourgault and Ed Wiodjowski, of Central Falls, have 
bought the auxiliary sloop Cohannet from Raymond Searle. 
She is one of the old Massachusetts Bay 18-footers with a kicker 
in her. . . . Ray Mitchell’s Sea Bird type auxiliary yawl Swiss 
Miss has been sold to Mr. Cleeves, of Riverside. . . . Another 
sale is that of the 47’ cruiser Showboat, formerly flagship of the 
Warwick C.C.Y.S., by Charles D. O’Connor to Alfred T. 
Bruno, of Pawtucket. . . . Commander John Davis, USN, 
rtd., who was in command of the old frigate Constellation at 
Newport until his recent retirement, has bought a 30’ power 
boat and joined the Newport Y.C. . . . Malcolm McGreen has 
bought the Clipper Class Zephyr from Harold Holt... . 
Matrimony slewed the ‘‘S”’ boat racing schedule off its course 
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D> M PRODUCTS INSTALLATIONS 


AIRPORTS @ BELLS @ NAVIGATION LIGHTS @ STEERERS 

PULLEYS © MECHANICAL TELEGRAPHS AND ACCESSORIES 

MARINE WINDOWS @ THROTTLE AND REVERSE CONTROLS 
VOICE TUBE FITTINGS 


FOR POSTWAR — Complete line of cabin, deck and 
underwater fittings for power and sail. 


DURKEEx*MARINE 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Grosmere, Staten Island 4,N. Y. » 304 West 7th St., San Pedro, Cal 





DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 
Established 1827 
35-36 South St., New York 4,N. Y, 
We Specialize in 
Imported Egyptian Yacht Duck 
Also 
Hemp Bolt Rope 
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FOUNDRY 


ESTABLISHED 1830 = 10 CANAL ST. = STAMFORD, CONN, re 
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ISIT our plant. See the painstaking care used in the 
manufacture of every Light or Piece of Hardware. 


SK those who now use “PERKO" items then judge for 
yourself, 


Catalog—Available only # NAVAL ARCHITECTS, DEAL- 
ERS, JOBBERS, BOAT BUILDERS, SHIPYARDS. Write on 
your company stationery. 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 


Mialatinls HARDWARE ind =SAIL BOAT EQUIPMENT 


1940 PITKIN AVE. BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. 
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Shipbuilders 


BOO THBA ee aARBOR, 


we): 


Complete Modern Facilities for Designing, Building, Storing ape 


Reconditioning Yachts and Commercial Vessels up to 200 feet 
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BIG DOINGS IN THERE 
WISH WE COULD TELL’EM 
NOW WHAT’S COMING 
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GREENPORT CONSTRUCTION CO. 


GREENPORT, L.1., NEW YORK 


Member Atlantic Coast Boat Builders & Repairers Assn., Inc. 





BOAT DESIGN AW — 








THROUGH 103 » YEARS 


Yacht, Marine, Fire, 
personal property 
insurance. 
Non-assessable, 
profit-participating. 
Sold through brokers 
or agents. 


ATLANTIC 


Muteal INSURANCE Ganpany 


FORTPY-NINE WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Albany « Baltimore - Boston + Chicago - Cleveland - Dallas - Detroit 
Newark- New Haven: Philadelphia: Pittsburgh: Rochester: San Francisco 
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twice during June when a couple of sailor lassies picked Satur- 
days for their wedding days, and each time the Saturday races 
were held over until Sunday. Ann Price, Westerly, one time 
secretary of the Weekapaug Y.C., and Bill Dyer’ s daughter 
Virginia, who nearly always crewed for Bill in dinghy races, 
were the disrupting elements, as some of the “S”’ boat skippers 
just had to go to the weddings. . . Leo MeAloon, of Paw- 
tucket, has bought the 35’ Wheeler Carlew from Lewis Witherell 
of Taunton. . . . The “S”’ Class is booming. Ten boats racing, 
Willard Gardner, of Touisset, has bought another Vanitie, in 
Maine, George Armitage has bought two, both in need of 
considerable repair. But there are eleven active and two that 
will be active as soon as Alder can get them repaired. . . . Kent 
Matteson has chartered his Coastwise Cruiser Natanis II to 
John R. Fales for the season. . . . Joe Rogers, owner of the 
Six-Metre Aloha, has sold her and she’s gone to Marion. . . . 
Bob Hale has sold his Matthews motor-sailer Lone Gull to John 
Droitcour, part owner of the “S” Spray. ... Dr. G. T. 
McKnight has bought the sloop Lady from Kurt Woischnack. 
Woischnack bought her only a couple of months ago, but the 
Walsh-Kaiser shipyard, where he is employed, is rapidly folding 
up and Kurt plans to go to work in the Mare Island Navy Yard 
on the West Coast. .. . 


> Keeping track of the changes in names of the small class 
boats is harder than keeping track of some of the movie stars’ 
new husbands. But we do the best we can and here are some of 
the results of the research. Clarence Sayles, who bought a 
Clipper named Winged Arrow, has changed it to Antidote. As a 
cure for having big boats and having to get crews for them, 
the new name may be appropriate. . . . Bill Westburg, who 
bought George Armitage’s fin keel National Geni, now calls her 
Saucy. . . . Roy Burnside’s Clipper Little Chris is now Little 
Birnie. . . . And to keep the Chris family tree from withering, 
Hookie Norgaard has changed the name of his Marlin Class 
sloop from Angler to Little Chris IJ. And, Glory be, the Navy 
has eased up on restrictions so we can sail after sunset and still 
be law abiding citizens. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> Coast Guard temporary reservists throughout Florida are 
being placed on unassigned status, starting July Ist. There 
has been new easing of restrictions covering the identification 
of both boats and persons. There have been increased gasoline 
allowances, particularly more allowances for fishing for food. 
Plans are already being made to resume the Biscayne Bay 
motor boat regatta next winter. The boat numbering office for 
the Seventh Naval District reported a registration of 15,329 
on June Ist. According to Commander Ralph T. Eiland, who is 
in charge of this office, the total number of boats registered is 
increasing at the rate of over 125 a month. So much for peace 
in part of the world. On the other hand, the news has been made 
public that Jacksonville was one of the Atlantic ports closed 
for a brief period by enemy mines. 


> The Tampa Shipbuilding Co. is going ahead with a contract 
for four auxiliary repair ships. They are 492-footers and the first, 
U.S.S. Amphion, was launched in May. . . . The Naval Train- 
ing School at Hollywood recently graduated a class of 80 Waves, 
all trained as naval air navigators. Which is the first time in 
American history that women have been eligible to serve in 
military flight crews. . . . And demolition crews at the Naval 
Amphibious Training Base at Fort Pierce, having opened up 
channels at Stuart and also at St. Augustine, are now blasting 
water holes at points as far north as New Smyrna. For cattle, 
in the present instance, but also for practice. 


> The 32’ ketch For’n’aft has been bought by Gilbert Sayward, 
of Fort Lauderdale, from W. A. Lawrence, of Coconut Grove. 
She was designed and built for his own use by Larry Huntington 
at West End in the Bahamas. . . . Over at Man of War Cay 
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CHOOSE OCULENS ... the nat- 
ural aid to better performance in all 
sports! Restful OCULENS Sun- 
glasses filter out harmful, strain-pro- 
ducing direct and reflected sun rays. 
Prevent that hard... drawn ... tired 
look—Buy a pair of OCULENS for | 
sports, beach and street wear at your | 
favorite store today. 


Eliminate Sun-Squint, Sun-Blur, and | Id 

Glare without ASKING Clear Viton ang Wou You Be 
True Color Values. OCULENS Sunglasses 

meet U. S. Army specifications for absorp- 


tion of infra-red and ultra-violet rays. N SU RED ? 


& Trademark C. 
Company, New York 


CLEAN VISION SUNGLASSES 


MEET 2 TROUBLE-SHOOTERS! | NAUTILUS BROKERAGE CO., INC. 


The large craft’s a 112’ 
British Fairmile, the 


smaller, a 33’ Hig- 

ie lendinn boat 120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
og een | Telephone: Whitehall 4-2653 
FENDER and IN- 
VADER engines. 
Every time there’s a 
landing operation it’s 
“D day” for these in- 


valuable and reliable Fr acilities for | nsur ing 


trouble-shooters! : 
HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY Any Kind of Craf 


Division of ACF-BRILL MOTORS COMPANY, New York 8, N. Y. 
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GAR WOOD. 


It is the obvious difference in advanced styling 


. . craftsmanship . . . and value which dis- 
tinguishes Gar Wood motor boats from 
tar craft, 


Created by Master Designers with ‘‘post- 
graduate” experience building sot ogra 
Navy boats, the new postwar Gar Wood 
fleet of Runabouts and Utility models will 
have the PT-type bottoms, soundproofing— 
and a host of smart, practical appointments. 
Gar Wood's postwar fleet will comprise run- 
abouts, ranging from 17’ to 27’ and utility 
models, both open and sedan, lengths rang- 
ing from 15’ to 26’ including the now famous 
Overniter Series. 


DEALERS: Only a few territories still open. 
Write for postwar franchise information. 






GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC., BOAT DIVISION,/Marysville 271 Mich. 


HOISTS AND BODIES *« WINCHES AND CRANES « TANKS « ROAD MACHINERY + HEATING EQUIPMENT 
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in the Bahamas plans are under way for a shoal draft auxiliary 
schooner for T. R. Zickes, who manages the Stadium Yacht 
Basin at Cleveland. A few years back, he had William Albury 
there build the 85’ cabin sloop Sweetheart in which he and Skip- 
per C. M. Robinson, of Fort Lauderdale, have had winter 
cruises. This year the two spent six weeks covering the outer 
islands from Little Harbor on Great Abaco up to Walker Cay. 
. . » Russell B. Grove, who has just completed his naval tour 
of duty in the Bureau of Ships office at Miami, has boug ht the 
sailing dinghy X-/26, formerly owned by Commodore James 
Bartlett, of Fort Lauderdale. . . . Gordon Mendelsohn has 
sold his Week-Ender Quartermore to Duane Tallman, of Toledo, 
who was aboard Quartermore when she won in her class in the 
1941 Miami-Nassau race. .. . Charles E. Fisher, of Dania, 
has bought Robert Hallowell’s 28’ cruiser Mary Beth which he 
has renamed Tommy. . . . Harvey Sumner, Jr., of St. Peters- 
burg, has bought Richard Robert’s Reggie-Sue, a 26’ cruiser. 


> New officers at the Clearwater Y.C. are H. J. Keller, commo- 
dore; Otis E. Pruitt, vice commodore; and John A. Taylor, 
rear commodore. . . . New officers at the Lakeland Y. and 
C.C. are John R. Phillips, Paul J. Sammon and Snow Martin, 
who hope to resume sailing races before very long. . . . Jack- 
sonville’s Rudder Club has elected Alexander S. Maury, Murray 
M. McQuaid and William Kilgore flag officers. . . . The Star 
Class here is getting increased interest with Carroll Milan’s 
new Breezy giving George Gibbs, Jr.’s, Khaki a run for first 
place in the spring series. Andrew Robson’s Foam II is leading 
the Comets. . . . New officers at. the Palm Beach Y.C. are 
Riley McClain, Bernard Bensel and H. J. Dalburn. . . . At 
the West Palm Beach Club they are: Bernard Riggs, commo- 
dore; Charles L. D. Case, vice commodore; 8S. Holloway, secre- 
tary; and Dewey Earnhardt, sergeant-at-arms. . . . The Lake 
Worth Y.C.’s new officers are Alvah Rowe, commodore; David 
Brooks, vice commodore; and Buddy Thomas, secretary. . . . 
The Fort Pierce Y.C. flag officers are Perry T. Saunders, H. Clay 
Minor and L. A. Jennings. 


MAINE COAST NOTES 


By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> The Southport Y.C., with a postwar planning committee al- 
ready functioning, is preparing to greet its members returning 
from the armed forces with a refurbished clubhouse and a well- 
rounded program for early peacetime years. New lockers have 
been installed and the building has been entirely repainted. The 
grounds have undergone extensive landscaping. While the 
S.Y.C. is not sponsoring races this season, several of its fleet of 
Winabouts and SYCs are in commission. Flag officers for the 
current term are: Donald H. White, commodore; Stanley Free- 
man, vice commodore; Walton Thomas, rear commodore; Wil- 
liam Colby, secretary; Earl W. Pratt, treasurer. 


> Henry R. Hinckley has bought the Alden-designed cutter 
Chickadee from. Beverly Duer, of Castine. . . . Robert Camp- 
bell, of the Sorrento Y.C., has sold the ‘‘S”’ boat Sea Mew to 
Willard Gardner, of Touisset, Mass., who sailed her to her new 
home in early July. 


> It now appears that the passage of the Rivers and Harbors 
bill last March not only assured improvement projects for 
Northeast Harbor, Hendricks Harbor, Josias River, Isle au 
Haut and Portland, but also provided for examinations and sur- 
veys of the harbors at Blue Hill, Beals, Searsport, Winterport, 
Boothbay Harbor, Cundy’s Harbor, Bunganuc Creek, Cathance 
River and Searboro River. In line with all this, it is understood 
that resolutions will be offered for preliminary surveys at Lubec 
and Cherryfield. The House Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
already has passed a resolution calling for a review of the U.S. 
Engineers’ report on the examination and survey of Bar Harbor. 


> In connection with the Maine Shipbuilders’ Day exercises 
held at the Bath Iron Works, June 14th, it was brought to light 
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SPACE SAVER! 
POWER e LIGHT 
WATER © AIR 


All in One Compact 
Package! 


ENGINE—8 h.p. 
GENERATOR—3% or 5 kw. 





MODEL CD 
Diesel-Marine 
Auxiliary Unit 
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AIR COMPRESSOR—11 or 20 
° c.f.m. 


PUMP—60 or 90 g.p.m. at 60# 

Net Weight—1,400 or 2,400 

ee depending upon capaci- 
jes, 








Other combinations to 10 kw. 
and Diesel-Generator sets 
available, WRITE FOR BULLETIN 151 


LISTER-BLACKSTONE, INC. 


1706 South 68th Street MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN, U.S.A 

















Specializing In— 
YACHT CLUB 
BURGEES 
and SAILING 
TROPHIES 
* 


Beautiful New Victory and Sailing Trophies are avail- 
able for immediate delivery. Your inquiry is invited. 


L-500 Victory Trophy shown, 21” high. $1 8 00 
a 


EDWIN W. LANE CO. 


ANNOUNCING THE NEW 210 


ate 
j PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS 
LO.A. 27'-8"' 
BEAM 5-7"? 
DRAFT 3'-10"" 








DESIGNED BY 


C. RAYMOND HUNT 


TO BE BUILT BY THE 


SAYBROOK YACHT YARD 


HERE IS THE PERFECT CLASS BOAT 
FAST COMFORTABLE BEAUTIFULLY BALANCED 
EXPERIMENTAL MODEL NOW BEING BUILT 


SAYBROOK YACHT YARD, INC. 


Dept. Y 32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, III. SAYBROOK, CONNECTICUT 























X MARKS THE SPOT 


That was not Protected with 


RUMFORD 


Green Anti-Fouling 
BOTTOM PAINT 
The Panel Demonstrates the Effi- 
cient, Longlasting Protection offered 
by Rumford. 
Protect Your Bottom with 
RUMFORD BOTTOM PAINT 
Write for descriptive color book 

CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
55 Pawtucket Ave., Rumford, R. I. 














Now entering commercial production—new S-N Reverse 
& Reduction Gear, the design of which has proved so 
successful on thousands of mine sweepers, sub-chasers, 
P.T. boats, etc. Full information on request. 


SNOW-NABSTEDT 
GEAR CORP. 


While we are now engaged in “all out” war 
production ... we can predict one thing about 
the post-war Mack Mariner Marine Diesel. It 
will be an even better diesel than our present one 
...more rugged, more dependable, more 
economical. 


HAMDEN, CONN. 
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THREE Medium-Speed ENGINES—a “‘six’’... 


20-40 HP. 


ere atheleraa 
314-1n. X 4-1n. 


“ARROWHEAD JR.” 


and utility-boat service. 


® 
25-45 HP. 


4-cylinder 
354-1n. x 41/o-1n. 


“ARROWHEAD” 





and two “fours”... with every wanted feature of 
modern design. Compact! Rugged! Built to take 

it and stand up longer. Plenty of smooth, quiet, 
dependable working power at usable engine speeds. 

Husky enough to do the job of a larger motor when equipped with reduc- | 
tion gear. Available with or without reduction. Widely used by Army, 
Coast Guard, Navy, and in essential home-front commercial fishing, ferry, 


od Wing 


OTHER RED WING ENGINE SIZES 
20 Gasoline Models: 8 hp. to 125 hp.; Spark Diesel Types: 42hp.to 125 hp. 
(a few available for essential needs) 


RED WING MOTOR CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
PV MMMIGE OY oi5 occ ding k We 0:9 06 cea VER 0 0/0 0 p06 see O's 201 E. 12th St., New York City 
WE. Moreton COGGi os si. cima 00 oe 88 owes 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
CPN BAREIS. S55 hich Sin sic cee etn 525 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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50-90 HP. 


6-cylinder 


f-in. x 414-1n. 


HIAWATHA 
SPECIAL 


Tataelaailetileds 
on 
Request 


@ RED WING, MINNESOTA 





that approximately 1350 vessels were produced by Maine yards 
for the government between December 7th, 1941 and June 14th, 
1945. These craft ranged in size from small, wooden boats to 
Liberty ships and included about 35 designated types. The Bar 
Harbor district, so-called, led in production, being credited with 
724 vessels, 465 of which were turned out by the Henry R. 
Hinckley organization. Production at the Hinckley yard con- 
sisted mostly of 26’, 38’, and 46’ boats. 


p> With the recent placement of Flotilla 201, USCGR(T), of 
Portland on an unassigned basis, it has been revealed that the 
Flotilla comprised 834 members at its peak strength. A total of 
335,426 hours of duty were amassed by the Flotilla during its 26 
months of service in the Portland District. 


> Historical Note: The last Liberty ship built in the United 
States is the 8.8. Stanley R. Fisher. She was launched June 15th 
at the NESCO yard in South Portland. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By Lee Shore 


> Youngstown Y.C. has bought the clubhouse and property 
including docking and about 200 feet of river frontage from 
Niagara County. A new cup at Youngstown this year is the 
Pelican Cup presented by Ex-Commodore G. F. B. Johnson 
in honor of his Casey cutter Pelican. Chuck Spaulding, in 
Cayuga, won this cup in a race from Youngstown to Toronto. 
Cayuga seems to be taking at least her share of honors at 
Youngstown this season having taken Bud Doyle’s Bangalore 
in four out of five starts in the two-boat Eight-Metre class. 
Another first went to Chuck on 4th of July when he copped the 
Rowland Cup for club championship; he also took this away 
from Bud Doyle with whom he had been tied until the last race. 
The Eight-Metres Norseman and Patricia, of Royal Canadian 


Y.C., were guests at Youngstown over Dominion Day. Seven 
boats are planning to leave from Youngstown July 20th for the 
annual Bay of Quinte Cruise. 


> A new addition to the Royal Canadian Y.C. fleet is the auxil- 
iary sloop Crusader, recently purchased by Mr. Lloyd Sparling. 
Designed by Atkin, built just before the war started, she is 30’ 
over all, heavily constructed and fully equipped for salt water 
cruising. One of the interesting features of the boat is the roller 
reefing gear for both jib and mainsail. 


> Pultneyville Y.C. which was recently organized now has 80 
members and docks for 28 boats, a harbor buoy, and plans for 
range lights under way. Lightning Fleet Charter No. 61 has 
been granted to Pultneyville with five Lightnings in the fleet. 


> On Sunday, July 1st, in an 18-25 mile wind, three Lightning 
skippers from Algonquin Y.C., Watkins, Hamilton and MclIn- 
tosh, sailed their boats to Pultneyville Y.C. and left them there 
for a two-race series on 4th of July against the Pultneyville 
fleet. The invaders took the series and John McIntosh in Blue 
Jacket was top man in points. 

Bill Straub won the Spring Series at Algonquin in Cignus. 


> Jack Curtis sailing Kiddo, originally owned and built by 
Ernie Coleman, former Snipe champion at Newport Yacht 
Club, won the June Snipe Series at Newport. Because of the 
poor weather Decoration Day, the O’Brien Trophy Race usually 
sailed that day was held July 4th. Larry Ryan, cup defender, 
sailing Mustang again took top honors retaining the trophy. 


> Fourth of July found about 20 boats at Rochester Y.C. com- 
peting in an uphill handicap race. Time correction factors were 
figured for all boats with the first of the fleet having an hour’s 
start over Mitena, John Van Voorhis’ Twelve-Metre and scratch 
boat. The breeze was light and fluky, being up and down the 
spar as often as any place else. Boats sailing in opposite direc- 
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IDEAL FOR ALL-ROUND Kee), \ J: Wy 


MARINE USE— 
POWER OR SAIL 


Ease of compensation, rugged molded plastic construction 
and adaptability to all magnetic conditions make the 
battle-tested SHERRILL Compass an ideal instrument for 
practically any marine use. No tools required for com- 
pensation. Extremely accurate. Tested for temperature 
extremes, salt spray, vibration and shock. Course indicator 
and many unusual features. Illuminated. Supply is limited. 


See your marine supply dealer, or write for 
literature and prices, Address Dept. N-8. 


—_——— 


SHER 














SEARCHLIGHTS 


FLOODLIGHTS 


oe 
Arc and 
Incandescent 


Manufacturers for 
‘51 Years 


THE CARLISLE & 
FINCH CO. 


249 E. Clifton Avenue 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 





FOR YOUR PLEASURE! 


- AFTER VICTORY 


Every post war LYM 
will be built from 
and proven design 


for better performance d longer life. 


SEND US YOUR NAME. WE'LL SEND YOU A NEW CATALO 5 AS ITS 
LYMAN ew WORKS: FIRST STREET 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


DEKTRED 


The non-siip, protective covering 
for decks, roofs, cockpits and other 
Spaces where firm footing is helpful 











Trowel or spray DEKTRED to a thickness 
of only 1/32 to1/l6inch. The fluid sets toa tough 
film that adheres like all-get-out to wood, steel or 
canvas. 


Trapped in the film are many fine particles which 
provide a non-slip surface—just the right amount 
of grip without being so rough as to be unsightly. 
Surface is actually more non-slip when wet than 
when dry. 


eRESISTS OIL AND COMMON CHEMICALS 


Not affected by grease, oil, mild acids, alkalies, sun- 
light or salt water. 


°STAYS PUT IN HEAT AND COLD 


Nochange in wide temperature variation from minus 


40 to plus 160 degrees F. 


eEASILY APPLIED 


No uncommon skill is needed for either troweling 
or’spraying. Drying time is from 2 to 8 hours, de- 
pending on conditions. 


eNOT ‘A PAINT 


DEKTRED is tough. It is meant to be walked on. 
It is put down in a manner that produces a strong 
bond to the material under it. Its purpose is to 
combine safety with a long-wearing, continuous, 
protective covering. 


ASK YOUR DEALER: he cannot supply you im- 


mediately, have him write for literature and samples. 


*DEKTRED is a trade-mark of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The prod- 
uct was developed for exposed decks and interior spaces of combat and 
cargo ships, and many thousands of gallons have been used in both 
small and large areas. Re s from owners and operators of small 
boats show how useful DEKTRED is. 


ADDRESs INQURIES To Derr. 104 A aS 


SELBY, BATTERSBY & COMPANY 


WILFORD BUILDING «33rd and ARCH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 4 
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ALTHO WE ARE 

STILL BUILDING 

100% FOR THE SERVICES 
OUR PRE-WAR "D”’s 

ARE RACING AS USUAL 














NEWPORT HARBOR VS. LOS ANGELES Y.C. 


DYER DINKS—DYER DHOWS 


BUILT BY 
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U. S. & Foreign Patenté 
FOR FREE FOLDER, WRITE 
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tions both seemed to be doing equally well. It was a day for 
the Star fleet which ghosts along in just a mere ripple of breeze 
and four Stars crossed the finish line before any of the boats 
from other classes. Hal Smith skippering Sisw took first place. 
Most of the big cruising class boats dropped out after a couple 
of hours of ‘whispering breezes” and gruelling sun. 


> Of this and that: Rooney Castle in Stork won the Spring Series 
in the Six-Metre‘class. . . . Oc Marth and Jim McConnell are 
tied for first place in the Star World’s Championship Elimina- 
tion Series with Bill Calkins out ahead in the 12th District 
Elimination Series. . . . Lou Howard, who used to commute 
from Buffalo to sail dinghies at Rochester Y.C. each week-end, 
is now living in Rochester and he and Whistle are again an active 
part of the Dinghy Division. Four boats capsized in the heavy 
winds and choppy seas of July Ist with no damage to.anything 
but pride. ... Jeff Dale has brought the Thirty-Square- 
Metre Pilgrim into the club from Down East. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Warren T. Davis 


> The power yacht squadron of L.M.Y.A. has scheduled a 
series of open house week-ends to be sponsored by various clubs 
in the Chicago area. These are open to windjammers as well 
as power boat owners. The first of the series was held by Burn- 
ham Park Y.C. on the second week-end in June. Southern 
Shores Y.C. were hosts at the next week-end get-together, held 
June 23rd and 24th. Columbia Y.C. and Gary Boat Club sched- 
uled their affairs for July. Some 26 boats were at Southern 
Shores’ dock for their party and about 200 guests were in at- 
tendance. August 18th is scheduled as the date for the L.M.Y.A. 
Power Yacht Annual Rendezvous sponsored by Jackson Park 
Y.C. to be held at Burnham Park Y.C. 


> The Annual Blake Navigation Contest for power boats was 
won by Frederick M. Washburn in Rene. He finished within 12 
seconds of his theoretical time. Washburn also won in 1943. 
Last year’s winner and defender this year was Leslie C. Battle 
in Walla Walla. The conditions of this contest are worth looking 
up. They are fully described on page 247 of the L.M.Y.A. 1945 
Year Book. George W. Schaeffer who was in charge of the year 
book did a magnificent job in producing it early in the season 
with more features than ever before. 


> The Coast Guard no longer requires that pleasure craft 
under 100 feet obtain licenses to operate in U. 8. Great Lakes 
waters. All vessels entering Canadian waters of the lakes are still 
required to obtain permits to depart from local waters. The 
Coast Guard announced in June that registration numbers on 
pleasure craft in this area could be reduced in size from the 
large sized numbers to figures not less than three inches high. 
No numbers need be displayed on deck. 


> Reinhold Langer has bought the Alden-designed schooner 
Sovereign from Charles Burbach, who- bought the cruising 
cutter Fair Wind from E. G. Daniels, II. Both of these 
yachts were at one time owned by Wells Lippincott. Jack 
Manierre purchased the 30’ yawl Mauio from P. J. Schwietering 
and will call her Jomera. 


> Wilmette Harbor now has 11 of the Lawley 110 Class. Al- 
though in most clubs the ladies have a great deal to say, their 
power importance is not usually officially recognized. At Sheri- 
dan Shores Y.C. they are so powerful they now have their own 
officers. Linda Rehn is president, with Ethel Van Arsdale, vice 
president and Jo Mead, secretary-treasurer. Beauty, plus titles, 
plus authority! Fooling aside, this club has done a grand job of 
making yachting a truly family affair. 


> Junior officers and activities are doing a lot in some clubs to 


| develop fine sailors. Tom Johnson has been elected junior rear 


commodore at Michigan City Y.C. to fill the unexpired term of 
Tom Ringo. Junior sailing at this club is at top peak now. Com- 
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& KEEPS THE “KICK” 
IN MARINE BATTERIES 


PiB, amazing liquid insula- 
tion, is the effective new way 
to make your marine battery 
last longer . . . to help guard 
your ignition against mois- 
ture. PIB is so effective it’s 
used on engines of Army and 
Navy vehicles during am- 
phibious operations. P1iB seals 
wiring, spark plugs, distrib- 
utor and battery against 
fresh or salt water. 


PiB flows easily . . . pene- | 


trates .. . dries pliable... . 
endures. It fights battery 
corrosion and top-surface 
shorts... guards your boat’s 
lighting system. Use also on 


motor cars, industrial ma- - 


chinery, home appliances, 
planes. 


1 TREATMENT FOR 6-MONTH SAFETY! 
1-oz. bottle..75¢ 4-oz. bottle..€1.50 


Send TODAY for FREE booklet on PiB 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 
Dept. O-2—60 E. 42nd Street, 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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“NOW-A- DAYS 


You Just Gotta Have a 


Owners, guests, paid hands, all appre- 

ciate SANDS SEACLOs, the circumspect, 
sanitary closets that function faultlessly under all 
conditions aboard craft of all types and sizes. Even 
the landlubber guest is never confused, never 
embarrassed, when there is a SANDS aboard. Look 
for the name SANDS on every fixture — it means 
quality marine plumbing. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers of “Dependable” Marine Equipment Since 1847 
Middletown, Connecticut 


SANDS” 
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“Tested in the waters of the world”—that’s been 
true of Valspar for years, Today it’s more true 
than ever before. Valspar marine paints, enamels 
and varnishes are being tested under all the 
grueling conditions of modern naval service. And 
Valspar stands up fine under all these conditions! 
In fact, Valspar stands up fine even under boiling 
water ! 


Always ask your dealer for Valspar. He may have 
what you need right in stock. But if he doesn’t, 
remember that Uncle Sam comes first! 


Our marine paint laboratories have been working 
diligently—and secretly—on new formulas foi even 
better types of boat finishes. We have already per- 
fected bottom paints which contain Valtox—it 
fights barnacles and other marine growths. 


_ A full line of specially formulated marine finishes for Bottoms, 


Topsides, Decks and Cabins, including the famous Valspar Var- 
nishes for bright work. 


% VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 EAST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK x 
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ALL COPPER Water-fJacheted EXHAUST MANIFOLDS 
ELBOWS and EXHAUST PIPES 


For All Gasoline and Diesel Engines 


We are now accepting orders for private and. commercial accounts subject 
to delivery when permission is granted for non-priority production. Or- 
ders will be filled in sequence of receipt. 


Van Blerck Products Are Used by Leading Boat Builders end Engine Manufacturers 


JOSEPH VAN’ BLERCK & SON 
397 WOODCLEFT AVENUE, FREEPORT Le i NEW YORK 











SCIENTIFICALLY REFINED FROM PURE PENNSYLVANIA 
CRUDE OIL SOLELY FOR SERVICE AFLOAT. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP. 





O4l ta7 7, PA., U.S.A. 
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modore Blackwood is to be congratulated on the fine work he i: 
doing with these juniors. 

South Shore Y.C., a top racing club, ran a Junior Elimination 
Series June 13th, and Bill Leptheen with Glen Vogt and Don 
Wedor as crew took first with 141% points garnered in six races. 


> Ephraim Y.C. started its season’s Sea Gull Class racing the 
last week of June. . . . Charles Butler, midshipman on leave 
from Annapolis, .led the fleet. Pickle boat skipper Mal Vail 
could not entice your correspondent to compete for his position. 
. . . Schuyler Van Orden has re-rigged his big 16’ sloop Flossie 
and now claims she is the only yawl on this lake with mizzen 
abaft the transom. 


.»> In this column next month will appear a summary with com- 


ments on the race results of the first half of the season. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 


By Ray Krantz 


> An interesting development in Northwest boating circles is 
the increasing use of power yachts in Alaska by religious organ- 
izations. Latest was the acquisition by the Assemblies of God, 
Oregon district, of the 30’ shallow draft cruiser Salty IJ, for- 
merly owned by Ray Ulbrickson, Seattle. She was sold by Tom 
Farrell, Washington Boat Works. Salty IJ is being used in mis- 
sionary work along the Yukon and Porcupine rivers, by Rev. 
and Mrs. Richard Teeter, of Seattle and Whidby Island. 

Fair Tide II, a 43’ Stephens Brothers cruiser with twin 100 
hp. Scripps engines, is being employed in religious activities in 
the Southeastern Alaska area by the same organization. In 
charge of this craft are Rev. and Mrs. Byron Personeus. 


> With the acceptance by the Navy late in June of YP-636, 
128’ refrigerated cargo vessel, William and Henry Fryberg 
ended their careers as operators of Ballard Marine Railway Co., 
Inc., old-line Seattle shipbuilding and repair plant on Salmon 
Bay. Lieut. Sam Weissman is commanding officer of the Fry- 
berg’s last vessel. 


p> The Seattle Y.C. schedule calls for Lake Washington races 
for all classes on August 19th and 26th. Another will be held on 
September 9th. 


> Otaheite, 30’ Tahiti type Jack Hanna-designed ketch, has 
been sold by Mason Emanuels, to Col. Edward B. Moore, Fri- 
day Harbor; the craft, sold by Tom Farrell, Washington Boat 
Works, has a 20 hp. Benz diesel auxiliary. Other sales by this 
company: C, N. Derbyshire bought from L. Ive, the 40’ sedan 
cruiser Mione with 125 hp. Gray Phantom; a 19’ Chris-Craft 
runabout, formerly owned by Dan Fiorito, to the Soviet govern- 
ment for use as a tender on an ice breaker; Campbell Paschall’s 
purchase of an 11’ sailing dinghy; and the purchase by Hans 
Muller, Seattle, from Jack Katz, same city, of the Jack Heston- 
designed 32’ cruiser Winikin, with 95 hp. Kermath motor. 


> Fremont Boat Co. reports other yacht sales. Messenger, 75’ 
ex-Coast Guard patrol boat but more recently a yacht with twin 
115 hp. Caterpillar diesels, now is owned by Tom Savage, 
Astoria. Maidie, cruiser race contestant of other days, has been 
sold for Bill J. VanderPool to Arthur L. Shelly, Bremerton; a 
Chrysler Crown powers her. Lou, 21’ ship’s boat converted to a 


| cabin cruiser, and driven by a 10 hp. Red Wing, has been ac- 


quired by Ray Dutton, from P. C. Rude; and an 18’ Monk- 
designed sloop with 3 hp. Wisconsin ‘air cooled motor has be- 
come the property of Henry Richmond, Burton, Vashon Island; 
the old owner, Kenneth Tarbox, Seattle. William Herman, one 
of the original founders of the Queen City Y.C., has sold his 35’ 


| cruiser Friendship II to Walter M. Lembke, Seattle. 


| D> No use being modest about it. Your correspondent, a marine 
| photographer, now skippers Stardust, a 29’ Chris-Craft express 
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THE NAVY IN ACTION! 
a ON SEA 

| ON LAND 
AND IN 
THE AIR 
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;| THE NAVY 





By Critchell Rimington 


Author of “Fighting Fleets,” “Merchant Fleets,” etc. 


A graphic and dramatic presentation in both text 
oad photographs, of the United States Navy in 
action — how it fights, the ships and planes and 
weapons it fights with, its battles at sea and in- 
vasions of far-off beach heads, and the men who 
are the heart of the most powerful naval force in 
the world. Illustrated with over 100 official Navy 
photographs. 


Introduction by 
Rear Apmirat Tuomas L. Gartcu, U.S.N. 
$2.75 at all Bookstores 


.DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 



















Dunphy is building boats, yes — but they’re 
for our boys in the Pacific. As bad as YOU 
need a boat, we know you want the U. S. 
Navy to come first. So, until victory, please 
stand by. 


DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
350 Broad St. Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Books for Your Sea Shelf 
SPLICING WIRE AND FIBER 


By Raoul Graumont and John Hensel. 
The new book by the authors of the famous Encyclopedia 
of Knots, that untangles the knotty problems in splicing 
wire and fiber rope. 259 operations, including socketing, 
rigging blocks and tackle. 47 clear 6”’ x 8’’ ms hy Every 
splice indexed. Just published. $2.00 


SEA LANGUAGE COMES 


A SHO RE By Joanna C. Colcord. “A must 
for every sea shelf,” says Al Chase of the Chicago Tribune. 
Every sea-minded man will agree that this salty collection 
of over 1,000 seafarer’s words that have been washed 
ashore is a nautical “‘hit.”’ $2.25 








At Your Bookstore or Direct 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 
241 West 23rd Street Dept. Y New York 11, N. Y. 
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 RONRICO 


x Bet RUM bar none. 


FREE — a copy of the booklet “The Rum 
Connoisseur”, containing over 100 tested 
drink and food recipes. Dept.Y , Roririco 
Corp., Miami 26, Florida. Ronrico Rum 86 
and 90 proof. U. S. Representatives, Import 
Division, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


"Trade Marks 
© 1945 Ronrico Co 
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TO MEET MARINE AND BOATING 

INDUSTRY POWER NEEDS ~ 
ONAN ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS 
provide reliable, economical power. for 
many applications in the Boating and 
Marine Industry. Available in 65 models. 
oe Powered by Onan-built gasoline engines, 
CECT ee these electric plants are‘of compact, single- 
Oni i unit design. Water-cooled marine models 
now “available. Built for heavy duty, sta- 

- tionary or mobile service. 


Supply power for lights . . . battery charg- 
ing... bilge pumps... electrical repair 
tools ... boating accessories... radio ap- 
paratus ... many other applications, 


Model shown is from W2C series; 
2000 to 3500 watts; powered by 
Onan-built, two-cylinder, water- 
i cooled engine. 


D. W. ONAN 
& SONS 


2213 Royalston Avenue 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 








HOME FIRE HAZARD NO.7 
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A million fires; a property loss of al- 
most 200 million dollars caused by 
casting aside lighted matches. Thought- 
lessly, and a thousand times a day, care- 
lessness causes fire. But records show 
that 1000 other fires are put out every 
day with Pyrene Fire Extinguishers. 
| Pyrene, the pioneer hand extinguisher,is 

4 right now protecting thousands of homes, 
cabins, cars and boats against fire. 


“BE IT EVER 80 HUMBLE’’—Free booklet 
of household hints sent on request. 


BY THE WAY: WHEN DID YOU LAST TEST 
THE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS IN YOUR HOME? 


BE SAFE. KEEP A PYRENE REFILL HANDY 


BUY and KEEP 


Sprene WAR BONDS 
Dyrene Manufacturing Companty 


FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HAZARD 
NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY ie 
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cruiser formerly owned by Herbert Little, Seattle. Stardust, 
now a work boat for all technical purposes, knocks off. better 
than 20 knots with twin 95 hp. Chris-Craft engines. Stardust 
was bought through Latham Goble, of Bryant’s Marina, Inc., 
Seattle. 


> Cat’s-paws: Cliff J. Mathers, after an extended period with 
the Navy, is now back selling Lorimer diesels. . . . The closing 
regatta of the Portland Y.C. is to be held August 2nd, 3rd and 
4th. . . . William McPherson is president of the Columbia 
River Y.A., Jack O’Felt, vice president, and Floyd O. Smith, 
secretary-treasurer, for the ’45 season. ... Ben Ostlund, 
Seattle yacht designer, plans to build as soon as possible for his 
own use, a 30’ auxiliary sloop to be named Kathie. . . . Inter- 
esting new small fishing vessels with steel bows and sterns are 
now being built at Seattle by Steel Enders, Inc.; one of these, 
Shirley II, is V-belt driven rather than by the usual direct shaft 
to the propeller. .... Jim Tregoning, Tregoning Boat Co., is 
dredging a basin for a ship-breakwater at his Shilshole Bay 
plant; ultimate goal, a salt water yacht moorage. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> Up to the present writing, yacht racing in San Francisco for 
the 1945 season has been the kind yachtsmen dream about. 
In the past four regattas, winds have been light to moderate 
but steady, the sea has been smooth and the turnout adequate. 


Racing has been strictly a matter of handling and there were no 


freak conditions or unusual circumstances to mar the yachting 
season until the annual Hearst regatta. Starting in light weather 
and an ebb tide, those of the 126 boats fortunate enough to be 
away first were seemingly assured of a proper victory, the lead- 
ing boats catching the wind as they should over a new course 
planned by the race committee headed by Vincent Jervis. This 
course, planned to eliminate the dead spots behind South Hamp- 
ton Shoal Light, led the leaders around a new buoy marked X, 
this spot marking the southerly end of a dead streak usually 
without adequate wind or with too much. From this point the 
smart ones went north to pick up the westerlies; as they went, 
the wind dropped — leaving them flat. Stragglers tacked, re- 
sailed nearly half their course to the south of Angel Island, 
carrying a fresh breeze all the way, and finished anywhere 
from 10 minutes to 2 hours ahead of their erstwhile favored 
adversaries to end the most exciting regatta of this season, one 
equal to the best in any season. The winners were: Bird Class, 
Teal, Myron Spalding; Farallone Clipper Class, Patita, J. L. 
Carr; Division 9, Imp, Lt. M. D. Thaxter; Bear Class, J. A. 
Vincent Pola; Division 11, Dr. W. T. Mooney; Star Class, 
By-C, Steve Morgan; Division 7, Lucky Star, Myron Lee; 
Golden Gate Division, Cyrene, Dr. VM. Kagan; Division 15, 
Ono, Warren Wolff; Division 13, Bill La Violette; Division 12, 
Holganza, Don Lawrie; Division 14, Gail Patricia, J. F. Cowling. 


> In spite of Navy restrictions and the resultant necessity of 
racing the 50-year-old classic over a new course, Jack D. Mandel 
has challenged the Corinthian Y.C. for the Challenge Cup and 
will race under the colors of Aeolian. The Corinthian Y.C. has 
accepted the challenge with reluctance because of the untoward 
conditions but will defend the trophy, probably with another 
power boat, possibly Machree. Ace has long been active in 
Challenge Cup competition and her former owner, the late 
Arthur M. Rousseau, successfully defended the cup both in Ace 
and in his Six-Metre Maybe. 


> The Marin Y.C. is out with Volume I, No. 1 of its new house 
organ, the Marin Yacht Club Scuttlebutte, edited by Tracy W. 
Harron. This club was host to the Aeolian Y.C. on the latter’s 
annual cruise to Marin County June 30th. 


> Richard Bradley, of the Marin Y.C. has sold Lazy Bones. 
She will sail under the banner of the San Rafael Y.C. 
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The YACHTING HANDBOOK Series 


THE COASTWISE NAVIGATOR by Captain Warwick M. 
Tompkins. At sea a navigating error of several miles may 
make no difference to the safety of a ship and may be cor- 
rected hours later at the next “sight.” In coastal waters an 
error of a hundred yards or so may put a ship ashore in a 
matter of minutes. This little book covers with utmost sim- 
plicity the essential problems that confront the pilot and 
introduces him to the various tools of his trade. 


THE OFFSHORE NAVIGATOR by Captain Warwick M. 
Tompkins. This book is intended as an introduction for the 
novice who finds himself unexpectedly having to take a 
“sight” and work it out. The reader is taken step-by-step 
through the process of making observations and working out 
the ship’s position. The differences between working sun, 
moon, star and planet sights are explained. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SEAMANSHIP by Charles H. 
Hall. No one can go to sea for any length of time without 
getting into situations which call for the highest display of 
skill and seamanship. This little volume is an introduction to 
the art of ship handling and gives the beginner an idea of 
what situations may arise and how to avoid or overcome them. 
The author, drawing upon his many years’ experience, gives 
sound advice to the young sailor. 

THE GALLEY GUIDE by Alex. W. Moffat. Success in 
preparing appetizing meals afloat depends mainly upon the 
judgment used by the cook in planning a balanced menu to 
suit the weather and time available for preparation. Follow 
The Galley Guide and prepare delicious nourishing meals at 
a minimum cost. Includes directions for making alcoholic 
drinks and complete lists of ‘‘ship’s stores.” 


Price $2.00 Each 


Book Department * YACHTING 
205 East 42 Street New York 17, N. Y. 

















L 
THE MARINE SERVICE, INC. 


Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


Why not plan to “lay up” in Boothbay Harbor, Maine, this 
winter in one of the several good yards here? Have hull 
repairs or alterations made by “born boat builders.” Marine 
Service can and will be glad to take good care of your bat- 
teries, and other mechanical equipment. We will remove, 
overhaul, store, and insure your engine, so that it will be 
right and ready when you want it again. 














We are the Gray “Marine” engine distributors for this area. 
We have our own wharf, capable mechanics, and adequate 


equipment, insuring excellent work, promptly, and at 
reasonable cost. 


“Everything Marine” at Marine Service 
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No Matter What Type Boat it is... 





Helps Build it Better 
t Let Stay-tite help speed up your production. Prompt shipments. 
STAY-TITE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. Y, 3107 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Manufacturers of STAY-TITE Caulking Compounds, STAY-TITE Waterproof Glue, STAY-TITE 
Sealer, STAY-TITE Cements, and RUSTGO Rust Preventive. 
































Appreciated by Skippers 
who “Know Their Paints” 


REGATTA 


YACHT PAINTS 


VARNISHES e ENAMELS 
for 
BOTTOMS e TOPSIDES e DECKS 
SPARS @¢ BRIGHTWORK e BOOT TOPS 


MBALTIMORE 
/ COPPER PAINT CO. 


Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 
BALTIMORE @ NEW YORK e¢ PHILADELPHIA @ BOSTON 
Established 1870 








On dingy or motor yacht, in 
a quiet lagoon or a stormy 
sea— sure footing means 
safety. Top-Siders’ 3700 
rubber “‘tenacles’’ combine 
squeegee and vacuum ac- 
tion...stick like a barnacle 
on heaving wet decks. Take 
care of the pair you own— 
there’s a lot of wear left in 
them . . . and all present 
output is needed for war. 


Sperry Top-Sider Footwed 


15 Main Street, Beacon Falls, Conn. 
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‘ No RUST for the 


wary sailor! 
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Don’t let rust-damaged metal gear keep you ashore—when it’s so easy 
to STOP corrosion with Tectyl. Not a Paint! It’s quick and easy to ap- 
ply and remove, and gives positive protection for as long as two years, in 
fresh or salt water atmospheres. A little Tectyl covers a lot of metal. 
For cleaning metal parts TECTYL 515 
For rust-proofing outdoor parts TECTYL 506 
For rust-proofing indoor parts TECTYL 502 
For rust-proofing engine cooling systems . TECTYL 511 
For removing rust - - - TECTYL 600-601-602 


Write Now, indicating your corrosion problem and the name 
of your marine supply dealer, and we will send you a Tectyl 
Bulletin with Complete Application Data. 


TECTYL 


S70rs Rus7r 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY 


431 Main Street, Dept.34H, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Refinery at Butler, Pennsylvania General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York - Atlanta - Pittsburgh - Chicago - Detroit 
Los Angeles - VancouverB.C. - Washington, D. C. 





RADIATION PRODUCTS, INC. 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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GULF COAST HAPPENINGS 


By Val J. Flanagan 


p> A-severe rain and wind storm, which blew from every point of 
the compass and in gusts approximating 50 miles an hour, 
tested the mettle of the many young, below-draft-age sailors 
aboard the ten sail boats which participated in the Southern 
Y.C’s annual cross-Lake Pontchartrain sail race and motor 
boat cruise to the Tchefuncta River June 23-24. 

Dizie Girl, owned by teen-age David G. Normann an< 
skippered by young Sheldon V. Cass, won both the fleet time 
prize and the trophy in the cutter class when she finished the 
shuttle race with the lowest total elasped time of 14 hours, 53 
minutes. The distance from West End, New Orleans, to the 
Tchefuncta River is about 42 miles. Dixie Girl’s corrected time 
was 13:50:04. S. W. Labret, Jr.’s, Salabar, sailed by George S. 
Clarke, which led the fleet to the Tchefuncta River but trailed 
Dixie Girl across the finish line home, was second with a total 
elapsed time of 14:57:02. Dr. John T. Cape’s Dixie Queen was 
third with 15:22:51. 


> In the Gulf One-Design sloop class, Dr. John B. Gooch’s 
Windflower, skippered by H. 8. Whittemore, was the winner. 
Robert Haase’s Chinook was second, with Thomas P. Brennan’s 
East Wind third. 


p> A fleet estimated to contain 30 power craft accompanied the 
SYC racing boats on the Tchefuncta River cruise this year. This 
is the largest power flotilla ever to take part in this annual event 
and was due to the codperation of the U.S. Coast Guard 
Auxiliary and U.S. Power Squadron using the week-end for their 


_ annual joint cruise. H. J. McCampbell, U.S.P.S. commander, 


and Lt. Commander E. B. Briggs, U.S.C.G. Auxiliary, were in 
charge. 


> Rex Cowley is serving his third year at the helm of P.Y.C. 
His fellow officers include Oscar T. Close, vice commodore; Alden 


| H. Baker, rear commodore; Stanley Sweeney, secretary; Joseph 


F. Marques, Jr., treasurer; Angus McMillan, Fish Class chair- 


_ man; Dave M. Witherill, fleet captain; and Frank Dachille, 
| publicity chairman. 


| » George P. Hopkins continues as commodore of the Gulfport — 
_ Y.C.; Earl Gay is vice commodore; J. E. Bailey, rear commodore; 
| Dr. E. C. Parker, fleet surgeon, and Sam Mills, fleet measurer. 


|. . . E. I. Newbury is commodore of the Buccaneer organiza- 
| tion, with Joseph Lynch vice commodore, J. O. Delaplaine rear 
' commodore, Gaby Drey, III, treasurer, Bert Harmer, secretary, 
| Fred W. Clarke chairman of board, Hugh Whaley chairman of 
| racing, and Dr. H. S. J. Walker fleet surgeon. 





» After Deck Gossip — The Southern Y.C. (New Orleans) will 
not have use of its clubhouse for another year. The Navy has 
renewed its lease, effective July Ist. . . . Stan Marston served 
as crewman aboard two winning boats in Pensacola Y.C. races 
June 10th, helping Dexter Russ, III, to- victory in the initial 
Cowley Cup series race of 1945 and assisting Joe Marques, Jr., 
take the first Dan Sheppard Trophy series race. These two series 


| are feature events of the first half season at the Pensacola club. 


The Cowley series is for junior and ordinary skippers, the 
Shepard races for experienced skippers. Bob Palmer, W. 5. 
Coons, Frank Dachille and Angus McMillan were winners of 
later Cowley cup races. . . . Inability to get portfolios of plans 
to three prospective builders, Sam Rynikier, Manuel Duvic, Jr., 
and David Drown, all serving with the armed forces somewhere 
in the Pacific, is delaying final selection of the designs for the 
Southern Y.C’s new one-design class sloop. . ... Murray L. 


| Crawford, of the Aluminum Company of America, has launched 
| Marionette, claimed to be the first aluminum sail boat ever built, 


and is sailing her on Lake Pontchartrain at New Orleans. 
Designed by W. Starling Burgess and built at the Alcoa plant 
at New Kensington, Pa., she is a trim looking V-bottom boat, 
16’ over all, 5’ 2” beam and carries 125 square feet of sail. The 
boat weighs only 217 pounds and is easily portable. 
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dultom MARINE BLOWERS 


HESE efficient Marine Exhaust Blowers are used for remov- 

ing dangerous gasoline fumes from the bilge and engine 

room and decrease the hazard of fire and explosions. 
They are also effectively used to exhaust excessive heat and cook- 
ing odors from the galley and to eliminate foul air from bilge. 
The enclosed spark-proof motor, which drives the curved blade 
impeller, is mounted on a correctly designed cast housing. This 
housing is coated with a baked, corrosion resisting crackled finish. 
The blower is so-constructed that the exhaust flarige can be 
mounted under the deck or any other desired position on the boat. 


Solid 

Cast 
Bronze 
Housing 


MODEL B-4—4 INCH MODEL B-3—3 INCH 
Capacity 200 cubic feet per minute. Capacity 100 cubic feet per minute. 


















Model Volts Amp. Price, each Model ~=—s- Volts Amp. Price, each 
B. 46 6 7 $26.00 - B- 3% 6 3.25 $14.50 
B- 412 12 35 26.00 , B32 12 1.70 15.50 
B- 432 32 15 26.00 B- 332 32 .70 16.50 
B-4110 110 AS 27.50 B-3110 110 25 18.50 


BLOWER AND IGNITION SWITCH - COMBINATION 
SOLID CAST BRONZE - WATERTIGHT - SPARKPROOF 
This switch automatically prevents starting the engine before the 
exhaust blower is turned on. It is so constructed that the switch 
lever con be operated only in the proper sequence, Off—Blower— 
Blower and Ignition—Ignition only. 


sulle /tu,(Z, 


112-114 WEST WILSON AVENUE NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 





Designed for flush mounting on 
instrument panel or bulkhead. 
Model BIS — Polished Bronze 
each $6.00 














© When you see the famous Bard’s name on a play, 
you know it’s bound to be good. In the same way 
JAMAICA Rums assure you a higher standard of 
quality for use as a liqueur, or in highballs and your 
favorite mixed drinks. Since 1661, the unchallenged 
pot-still method and rigid British Empire controls have 
made JAMAICA RUMS choice of the more discrimi- 
nating! Ask your dealer for JAMAICA RUMS today 
- « « “Byword” of Connoisseurs — “Buyword” for 
greater satisfaction! 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURER'S ASSOCIATION (OF 
JAMAICA), LTD.—KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
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0SCO-JEEP 


MARINE MOTORS 





the identical WILLYS ENGINES 
you’ve been reading about for 
three years, adapted for ma- 
rine use. 





Do you know any piece of equipment that has taken 
such a beating—and come back for more? 

Can you picture your boat powered with an engine 
that just doesn’t quit, that pulls its pound, mile after 
mile, in rough water and calm, that uses gas economi- 
cally and stands up under the heavy duty a marine 
engine is subjected to? ' 

Well, that’s the OSCO-JEEP,—compact, 3.125” bore, 
4.375" stroke, 134.2 cu. in. displacement, 55/60 rated 
h.p., 554 Ibs. for the direct drive model. 

Place your orders how, for prompt delivery “when.” 

Write for complete engineering specs. 
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*% A 63-foot Aircraft Rescue Boat 
built by Fellows and Stewart 
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NAVY 
SIGNAL 
LIGHT 


Portable with pistol grip 
and trigger for signaling 
— Special Corning Reflec- 
tor Lens. Red, White and 
Blue filters. Requires 12- 
volt battery. Packed in 
fitted wooden case, with 
@ leather handle, 30-ft. rub- 
ber cable. Government 
cost, $35.00. Special Sale 
Price $12.75 plus 85¢ 
shipping charge. Send 


re , J '  eheck or money order. 


Nico Supply Company, 540 N. 17th Street, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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PARKS FOR PACIFIC YACHTSMEN 


> Under the leadership of Charles A. Winslow, commodore of 
the Oakland (Calif.) Yacht Club, yachtsmen in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area are pushing a project to provide state parks for 
owners of recreational craft. To date, Commodore Warren re- 
ports favorable reaction from state officials and says that the 
State Reconstruction and Reémployment Commission and the 
Department of Natural Resources are investigating the possi- 
bility of such postwar project. 

The suggested developments call for the construction of parks, 
located at convenient points along the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Rivers, where adequate dockage and other facilities 
would be provided. One such location is the junction of the 
Sacramento River and Steamboat Slough. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 
MOTOR MATTERS 


> The legion of yachtsmen, and even some members of the 
industry, who have been hard put to it when asked to explain 
the inner workings of the diesel engine could not do better than 
to secure a copy of The Story of the Diesel, recently published by 
the Diesel Engine Manufacturers’ Association, 1 North La- 
Salle St., Chicago. Briefly, yet comprehensively, it explains 
in both text and picture the mechanical behavior of the diesel, 
and in a manner which all can understand. 


> From the United Motors Corporation comes a graphic story 
of that organization’s production facilities. Told in photographs, 
it presents the firm’s key personnel, manufacturing background, 
scope of product application, range of units and other factors 
that contribute to that company’s large line of engine-driven 
electric plants. 


MAGNETO IGNITION CATECHISM 


p> A new book which describes the fundamentals of magneto 
ignition has recently been published by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Beloit, Wis. The publication is profusely illustrated with both 
drawings and photographs. 


IN THE NEWS 


> R. J. Sherwood has been appointed sales manager of Halli- 
crafters, Chicago. He was previously with General Dry Battery, 
Inc. . ... John T. Barron has joined Paragon Gear Works, 
Taunton, Mass., as chief sales engineer. He was formerly mana- 
ger of the transmission department of the Kinney Manufac- 
turing Co. 


ON THE PRODUCTION LINE 
> Penn Yan Boats, Inc., of Penn Yan, N. Y., has recently 


received the “‘E”’ pennant for production excellence . . . while 
a second Army-Navy “E” has been awarded the Oxford 
Boatyard Co., Oxford, Md. . . . A second star has been added 


to the production award flag of Johnson Motors, Waukegan, 
Ill., and a fourth to the Kierhaefer Corp., of Cedarburg, Wis. 





Herreshoff Manufacturing Co. 

The new nine-foot Herreshoff monocoque experimental low-pressure 

molded dinghy weighs but 78 pounds. With certain alterations she 
can be converted quite simply into a sailing dinghy 
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DAIR N. LONG ann ASSOCIATES 
Nawal Architects and Marine Engineers 
ARCHITECTS’ BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 


Telephone-Michigan 2422 


Designers of High Speed Craft for the 
U.S. Army and U.S. Navy 


Yachd Designers ° 


Power and Sail + Marine Surveyors 














Inspect This 
Winslow Four-Sum! 


Be sure to come aboard "HORN- 
PIPE,” first of the 28-foot Winslow 
Four-Sums, now being shown on 
Long Island Sound. Get full informa- 
tion from your nearest representa- 
tive, and order NOW for 1946 
delivery! 


Malcolm Seavey & Company 
THOMASTON, MAINE 


Representatives: 


L. I. Sound and N. J,—John F. 
Cameron, Orienta Apts., Mamaro- 
neck, N.'¥, Phone 2681 
Great Lakes — George Wakefield, 
Vermilion, Ohio 
Massachusetts Bay —— Harold V. 
Seavey, Cedar Street, Braintree, 
Mass. BRAintree 0760 











> 


USING 


THOMPSON ~* 


SHALLOW WATER DIVING APPARATUS 


with Manually Operated Foot or Hand Pumps ‘ 


Ideal for depths to 60 feet, for inspection, repairs, sponge 
diving. abalone fishing, and underwater photography. 
Simpler, safer and easier for non-professional use than 
3 leaded diving suits and metal helmets, No upsets, Any 
position, horizontal or vertical, may be assumed. 


Gasoline driven 


Diving Air-Compressors available. 








=I i. 
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The Thompson Engineering 


200 NORTH DIVISION BUILDING, GRAND RAPIDS 2, 


MICHIGAN 


Company 


A 





























U. S. NAVY 


Irregular PARKA SUITS 


Two-piece with hood. Zipper or snap or 
lace front. Pants have shoulder straps. 
Made of waterproof cloth, worn by Navy 
personnel afloat. Ideal for boating, fishing 
and hunting. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Price: $12.00 per suit 


Send check or money order to 


SCHOFIELD’S FLYING EQUIPMENT 


Commercial Square 


East Weymouth, Mass. 
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It takes 
BRAINS, SWEAT 


Tuose are the three ingredients that make up Commercial 
Iron Works famed “know-how”! And Commercial Iron’s 
“know-how” has made it the leading ship repair firm in this 
port for the past 29 years.. 

Since its founding in 1916 Commercial Iron Works has 
been owned and operated by one family. Its top manage- 
ment, its engineers, its craftsmen and laborers have built 
up an enviable reputation on the Pacific Coast in building, 
repairing and converting craft of every type. Their varied 
experience covers tugs, river boats, air craft carriers, mine 
sweepers, landing craft . . . ships for the world’s two greatest 
navies—the United States, Great Britain, and vessels for 
several foreign countries. Right now Commercial Iron is 
engaged in one of the greatest ship-repair jobs on the Pacific 
Coast for the United States Navy, adding to its vast accu- 
mulated experience... “know-how” that will be at your 
disposal in the not too distant future. Commercial Iron is 
building a permanent organization whose brains, sweat and 


experience will supply the “know-how” for postwar ship’ 


repair, conversion and new ship construction! 


, YACHTING 





PREPARED FOR GLOBAL WAR 
..-AND GLOBAL PEACE! 


Commercial Iron Works is strategically located to serve by 
rail, truck and water the Pacific Northwest's vast inland 
empire, as well as the incalculable postwar markets of South 
America, Alaska and the Far East. Ships now leaving CIW 
dockside enroute to ocean warfare, will sail 

throughout the postwar world, 
laden with cargo 
for peacetime 
trade. 











CONTRACTORS ¢ ENGINEERS « MACHINISTS « FOUNDERS ¢ SHIPBU 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N.H.- 








ILDING * MARINE REPAIRS * DRYDOCKING 








Almost every American 


benefits every day 
rom the products of 


BORG -WARNER 

















MASS PRODUCTION OF RADIATORS AND CLUTCHES for motorized warfare is painted by James Sessions 
at the Long Manufacturing Company, Detroit. Today the products of this great Borg-Warner plant 
are essential equipment in Army tanks, trucks and jeeps. In peacetime it is one of the largest pro- 


ducers of these vital operating units for passenger cars and trucks. 


As Japan nears defeat, the pro- 
duction skill which American in- 
dustry pledged to war, will more 
and more be filling your peace- 
time needs. 

In this transition, Borg-Warner 
will contribute advancements in 
many fields. For Borg-Warner 
makes not only complete prod- 
ucts, but also essential parts for 
products of other industries. As 
Just one example, Borg-Warner 
parts are serving today in 9 out 
of 10 makes of automobiles. 

Besides transportation, Borg- 


Warner plays a vital role in farm 
equipment that produces food, 
appliances that improve the effi- 
ciency of the home, and countless 
other things equally important in 
the daily life of every American. 


From the beginning the engi- 
neering and large-scale manufac- 
turing of all Borg-Warner com- 
panies have been guided by the 
basic principle: ‘‘Design it better, 
make it better.”” And this ideal 
is working, now as always, to 
bring you ever better products at 
ever lower costs. 


Partners with the Marine indus- 
try in peace and war, Borg -War- 
ner supplies these and other 
essential parts... 


BILGE PUMPS * CHAIN AND GEAR 
TRANSFER DRIVES * CARBURETORS 
FUEL PUMPS + CHAIN HOISTS 
MARINE COUPLINGS 
REDUCTION AND REVERSE GEARS 
MARINE SUPERCHARGERS 
STAINLESS STEEL * TIMING CHAINS 


Peacetime makers ofessential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances. . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 

needs of war: BORG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS + B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * 

DEROIT GEAR « DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURING * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * 

MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN + NORGE « NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION ¢ 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 








ONG recognized in marine circles as the finest engine in its class, Sterling 
Petrels are again on ‘the production line. And again, Sterling engineers 
have scored with new design features that increase power output; add to 
smoothness of operation; contribute to an even longer service life. From 258 
horsepower at 2500 rpm. downward to 72 horsepower at. 800 rpm., you have 
at your fingertips along hoped for power range in an engine embodying every 
desirable marine service requirement. Petrel popularity, advanced manufactur- 
ing procedures, and Sterling’s methods of precision assembly have combined 
to make this “engine of refinement” available now at a production’ line price. 


Pleasure craft owners and boat builders are invited to write for 
illustrated detailed literature on the new Sterling Petrel. 


@ Other Sterling marine engines... 
gasoline and diesel fuels...from 72 to 
1800 horsepower.:.are available now. 


> STERLING ENGINE COMPANY, 1283 NIAGARA STREET, BUFFALO 13, N. Y. 


New York City, 900 Chrysler Bldg. + Washington, D. C., 806 Evans Bldg. + 





Chicago, Illinois, 855 Board of Trade Bldg. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CIT‘ES 
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TUNE 


“LN THE 


-HOUR! The landing craft stop circling, 
H race in towards the hostile shore. 
Nothing must fail now. This is the moment 
when reliance on boat and engine means so 
much. | 
In building boats that men can depend 
on, experience counts ...and The Matthews 
Company has had more than half a century 
of it. When the war ends, Matthews, now 
engaged 100% in building landing barges 
and other naval craft, will draw on its 55 
years of pre-war experience as builders of 
“America’s Finest Cruisers” to assure you 
new, luxurious boats of greater beauty, 
power and seaworthiness than ever before. 
But whatever boat you finally choose, your 


pleasure will be greatly increased by effi- 
cient, economical engine performance. 
Matthews—like other leading boat and 
engine builders—assures this by conducting 
break-ins and trials on Texaco. 

Texaco Marine Motor Oil assures full 
power and fuel economy by keeping en- 
gines clean, rings free, valves active, ports 
clear. Texaco is used by the Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard, U. S. Engineers, and a ma- 
jority of operators of War Shipping Ad- 
ministration vessels. 

Texaco Waterfront Dealers are every- 
where. Call upon them freely. The Texas 
Company, Marine Sales Division, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


v9 TEXACO i I 
A MARINE PRODUCTS E a 


APPROVED BY LEADING 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 


TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON EVERY SUNDAY 
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GIBBS GAS ENGINE CO., OF FLORIDA* 4 Flagler St., Jacksonville 7, Florida 
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and the other door to a 


several chairs. 
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he GIBBS Fifty-Foot Motor-Sailer will be 
one of the outstanding post war pleasure 
boats. With a beam of sixteen feet, six 
inches, she will have spacious accommo- 
dations below. The drawing above is of 
the forward port corner of the main salon 
with its upholstered seat, mahogany 
drop-leaf table, and ample book shelves. 
One of the doors leads to the galley, 


‘“nowder 


room’? This main salon is nearly 
seven feet fore and aft by fifteen feet 


wide with ample floor space for 


Directly abaft this main salon is a pas- ranged so that either may be used at will. 
sage, leading up to the deck house, with The rig is a thoroughly modern jib-headed 
large staterooms on either side each with ketch with a working sail area of just under 
its own ample locker space and private bath. a thousand square feet. This motor-sailer 
Steering may be done from either the deck will be available_as soon as materials are re- 
house or the cockpit, the controls being ar- leased for civilian use. 
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Service facilities at some 
40 salt water and fresh 


water ports ... one more 
reason why so many com- 
mercial and pleasure craft 
are Cummins-powered. 


OB 
a8 94 


Any list of the nation’s 
major contractors is a list 
of Cummins Diesel owners. 
Their records prove that 
...‘powered by Cummins 
is powered for profit.” 








In the Northwest Woods, 
no single make of diesel 
engine powers as many 
yarders, loaders and 
heavy-duty trucks as Cum- 
mins Dependable Diesels. 





~~ SINCE 1918...PIONEER OF PROFITABLE POWER 


THROUGH HIGH SPEED DIESELS 


ie 
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“For the keen enjoyment of the racing skipper on 
regatta days...for training fledgling yachtsmen... 
and as a comfortable, handsome day sailer for all 

“hands, this jib headed centerboard sloop has no equal 
in her size and price range. Round bilges, ample deck 
and cockpit space, adjustable gear for race-day tune- 
ups and trim appearance make the Falcon an all- 
purpose boat... particularly suitable as a club-spon- 
sored one design class. When you purchase your 
South Coast Falcon, you are providing a source of 
infinite sailing enjoyment for the entire family. Write 
for complete information on the Falcon and on the 
South Coast Company’s Cost-Free Priority Plan for 
Postwar Purchase. bi | 
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A READER ASKS A 





uUeESTION : 


“Will Aluminum withstand 
salt water, or is its use rec- 
ommended for fresh water 
boats only”? 





Aluminum is a proved seaworthy 
material for both salt water and 
fresh water boats. ““Alumette, a 

test hull built of Aleoa Aluminum 

Alloys, has tossed at anchor 
in Chesapeake Bay (salt water) 
for 9 years. Examined, an- 

nually fore and aft, from 
keel to deck, Alumette is 
still shipshape and sound.” 
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om request 


Specify Columbian Fittings for your postwar boat 


_ COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 


Doe FREEPORT, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 








With a Columbian Propeller behind, you will come out ahead in the end .. 
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_ GRAY 1ooKs To POSTWAR EFFICIENCY . eee This new 65-foot, 85-passenger boat proved fast aaa 2 


able on her Detroit River trials. Powered by four Gray 
marine engines, she typifies the pioneering that has 
made Gray a foremost supplier of marine engines for 
Sovii U.S. war needs . . . that promises Gray’s continuing = 

er _ aay: popularity with Soak owners postwar. ; 
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aA ~ AY “The more precision built into the engine, the more 


4 it deserves quality lubrication. That’s why we con- 
duct break-ins and trial runs with Mobiloil Marine.” 


Mobiloil Marine 


Get Special Morine Products 
for Your Boat 
at Mobilgas Marine Dealers! 








“w You'll give your boat’s engine the 
cat kind of protection with Mobiloil Marine. 
This special marine oil gives dependable, 
efficient lubrication—protection against wear 
—conservation of power—economy of opera- 
tion. Dock at the Sign of Friendly Service! 


GET THE MOST FROM YOUR MOTOR-—USE 


Mobilgas-Mobilel Marine Sex 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co.; General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE” —MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.W.T.—NBC 
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WEST COAST 


Evans Engine & 

Equipment Co. 

1500 Westlake, North 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


* 


Gunderson Bros. 
Equipment Corp. 
225 N. W. Fourteenth Ave. 
Portland 9, Ore. 


* 


_ Moore Equipment Co. 
Sharon Bldg. 
55 New Montgomery St. 
_ San Francisco 5, Calif. 


* 


Anderson O’Brien Co. 
3153 West Pico Blvd. 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


* 





Crofton Diesel Engine Co. 
Foot of “G” Street 
Fisherman's Wharf 
San Diego 1, Calif. 


GM 


GENERAL MOTORS 



























GULF COAST 


C. Jim Stewart & Stevenson 
. 1719 Preston Ave. 
Houston 1, Texas 


* 


George Engine Co. 
328 Picayune Place 
New Orleans 12, La. 


* 


Kennedy Marine & Supply 
Pine Street 
Biloxi, Miss. 


* 


Florida Diesel Engine Branch 
General Motors Corporation 
Jacksonville, Florida 


* 
EAST COAST 


Walter H. Moreton Corp. 
1043 Commonwealth Ave: 
Boston, Mass. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG—BUY MORE BONDS 


We will shortly announce additional marine distributors 
for several other coast and inland waterways areas 





Diesel Marine Equip’t Corp. 
Canadian Pacific Bldg. 
342 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


ova 


Johnson & Towers 
113 Market St. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


* 
INLAND WATERWAYS 


Buffalo Marine Mart 
1700 Niagara St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


* 


Lewis Diesel Engine Co. 
477 S. Main St. 
Memphis 2, Venn. 


* 


Drott Tractor Co., Inc. 
Marine Division 
384] W. Wisconsin Ave. 

Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 


* 


Ray C. Call Co. 
Diesel Engine Division 
2106 Sunset Blvd. 
Steubenville, Ohio 
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The new HARCO “40” is truly an outstanding develop- 
ment, not only of our war-time production of fast fight- 
ing craft, but also of years of experience in building 
seagoing vessels of every type. The HARCO “40” com- 
bines stamina and speed with safety and seaworthiness, 
yet incorporates all the comfort, luxury and smart de- 
sign which yachtsmen have come to expect in the post- 
war era of boat-building. Comparative towing tank 


YACHTING 


model tests have proved the hull of the HARCO to be 
of the most efficient ever developed. 
* * * 

Orders are now being taken on a basis whereby econ- 
omies effected in postwar mass production will be re- 
turned to the purchaser. The new prospectus shown 
above provides detailed specifications. Sales agencies 
open in many territories. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


HARBOR BOAT BUILDING CO. 


/ 
< 4 1 >» 4 
MALE LT 


U 




















Scripps 200 Series, 6-cylinder 225 h.p. 678 cu. in. disp. True right 
and left models for twin installations. Present production is for 
the Allied Nations but literature will be sent on request. 


GASOLINE AND DIESEL 
°*° MARINE ENGINE S§e® 


Fours + Sixes +« V-Eights + V-Twelves 
Twenty-five to Six Hundred Horsepower 


Scripps Motor Company ¢ 5817 Lincoln Avenue « Detroit 8, Michigan 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE MARINE ENGINES FOR 38 YEARS 
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THEY SANK THE JAP 
6% MILES DEEP.... 
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OFF. U.S. NAVY PHOTO 


unctured by bombs... her flight deck buckled .. . this Zuiho-class Jap carrier peggy 


struggled to evade our Navy. But escape was impossible. And on October 24, 
1944, she plummeted downwards into the Mindanao Trench .. . a great gash in the 
sea floor which extends from Samar to well south of Mindanao. 


According to the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office (which has measured and charted 
this underwater Grand Canyon with Fathometer echo-depth-sounding equipment) the 
deepest known spot in the oceans... 5900 fathoms ...35,400 feet...more than 62 
miles ... is located here in the Mindanao Trench. Be: 


Just as Fathometer has enabled Navy Hydrographic to make accurate measurements 
of this great deep; so too, will it aid the postwar navigator to accurately know the true 
water-depth beneath the keel. It will help him choose safer water-pathways—avoid 
dangerous shoals and reefs. It will make “bottom navigation” available to him in fair 
weather or foul. 
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One of a 





15 


series presenting 


fourteen postwar models of 


FAIRFORM FLYER 








SPORTSMAN 36 


DeLuxe Twin Screw Fishing Boat 


Dry, highly seaworthy, ex- 
tremely fast on moderate 
power. Economical to oper- 
ate. Comes down to a quiet 
walk for trolling. 


Her Quadraconic Hull banks 
like a runabout, but is free 
from pounding and pendu- 
lum rolling. Your wife will 
not be seasick aboard a Fair- 
form Flyer. 





Owned and beloved from 
the Gulf Stream to 
the Tasman Sea. 


Comfortable berths for two 
or four. Fairform Electric 
Toilet and running water. 
Excellent Galley and Toilet 
Room. Wealth of locker 
space. 


Sporty Forward Cockpit 
leading from cabin. Large 
Aft Cockpit with built-in 
Fish Box. Optional Tops and 
Fishing Gear. Durable con- 
struction. 


Huckins Stock Models 28 and 34. Standard Fairform Flyer models 36 to 100 feet. 
Detailed information to prospective owners who set forth their requirements. 


Huckins 


YACHT CORPORATION 
ROOSEVELT HIGHWAY, 


POST OFFICE BOX 6336 


JACKSONVILLE 565, 


FLORIDA MARINA 


LAKE SHORE BOULEVARD, 


ORTEGA RIVER 


TELEPHONE 2-1126 


FLORIDA 
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IT WONT BE LONG NOW, WE HOPE/ 





























Metal restrictions have been lifted — but natur- 
ally, war requirements, of which we are major 
suppliers, must come first. To get your new 
wheel at the earliest possible moment place 
your order with your Michigan Dealer NOW. 
Don't send it to the factory. Nearest dealer's 
name furnished on request. 


For work or play MICHIGAN Propellers give 


smoother, better performance and:longer wear. 


% Propellers for commercial craft are available 
promptly on priority. 


4 TIMES 
WINNER 





OF THE 
“E' AWARD 
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..eecan heat the boat -with 


MAXIM HEAT RECOVERY 


SILENCERS | 


Maxim Heat Recovery Silencers combine effective silencing of 
exhaust noise with 100% spark arresting and with the recov- 
ery of waste exhaust heat to produce steam or hot water that 
can carry the entire heating load of the ship while at sea. If 
steam is used it can also be utilized with evaporators to pro- 
duce fresh water supply. SEND FOR DETAILS IN HEAT 
RECOVERY BULLETINS WH-100, WH-103. 


For silencing without the Heat Recovery feature, Maxim makes 
a complete line of exhaust and intake silencers, and spark 
arrestor silencers. Bulletins on request. 











1—Expansion Joint to permit dry 8—Cleanouts—provide ready access | 
operation. for cleaning of soot deposits. 
2—Spark Arrestor. 9—Steam Outlet. 


¢ , ° 10—Steam Separator. 
eg pec maximum 11—Heavy shell. 
. 12—Extended heating surface—re- 

















4—Bleeder Tube. quires the minimum of atten- 
Pn a SAA a ae nO ge tion and maintenance, 
cide gy OF leading gases from 13—L shaped fins welded toe fo 


one attenuating chamber to 
the other so that excellent si- 
lencing is acquired. 


6—Spark Box. 
7—Exhaust Outlet. 


heel, position fins for easy 
welding — heavy gauge 
wrought iron offers maximum 
resistance to corrosion. 
14—Cleanouts. 
15—Exhaust inlet. 











MAX 


THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. 
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ae Sa” NAVY 


HOMESTEAD AVE., HARTFORD, CONN. 








CREATIVE 


You'll be wise to insist on getting this 
famous Hydraulic Power Throttle and 
Gear Shift in your present boat or that 
new one you are planning on. . . be- 
cause it makes gearshifting so much 
easier . . . because a hidden vacuum 
cylinder goes into action the second you 


! 
touch the lever and supplies 90% of the gearshifting effort 1 


ENGINEERING 


The models of B-K Remote Controls in 
current production for war jobs and 
certain other vessels ore now being 
supplied to boat owners whose boats 
are eligible for priority. 


YACHTING 


Bendix-Marine B-K' Hydraulic Controls 


a ee Oe 


This illustration indicates today’s design thinking for postwor 
craft on which Bendix-Morine B-K Controls will function. 


BENDIX introduced this great feature 
in 1936. Many boat owners have been 
enjoying its advantages for eight years 
and telling their friends it has no equal 
for ease of operation. And while basic 
improvements always bring imitation, 
the Original B-K Power Controls... 


built only as Bendix-Marine builds them... will be available 


automatically instead of making you do all the work... ! to every boat owner. 


and because you get the inbuilt BENDIX-MARINE* QUALITY 


AT NO EXTRA COST! 
TRADE-MARK 


listen to “MEN OF VISION" every week over CBS. 


” Seno 
DIVISION OF BENDIX 
106 Nostrand Ave. 


Tie 
AVIATION CORPORATION 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Look for the name Bendix-Marine—it's the sign of sec- 


tested marine instruments and contro!s. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
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ROBERT HEARD HALE 
CASEY KETCH 


FOR SALE « Able cruising ketch, 41’ 6” x 32’ x 10’ 6” 
x 5’ 8” built in 1929. The main appeal in this ketch is 
her proven speed and seaworthiness, Needs new engine 
but equipment otherwise complete, including ros 
sails. Double stateroom and two berths in cabin. 
ley ted aft. Steers by wheel. Hollow mast. Dinghy 
included. Now laid up vicinity of Boston. Priced 


reasonably. 
SMALL CUTTER 


Sa 


FOR SALE ¢ Auxiliary Marconi cutter piped and 
built by Davies in 1937. 30’ 8” x 25’ x 9’ 2 . ode 
Sleeps four. Full headroom. Exceptionally Tomy due 
to rai deck construction and beam. Steers with 
tier Two suits of pails and Genoa. Monel galley. Uni 
versal engine. Hull wooded down last year. A lot of 
extras. In commission at New York. 


KEEL SCHOONER 





FOR SALE ¢ Alden designed auxiliary gaff schoo’ 
ba it F. G. Post & Son in 1926. 52’ 3” x 38’ x 12": 3” 

pg es ye for seven in owner's party 
ai pet crew berths forward. Powered with 100 h.p. 
Scripps. Somewhat different from most Alden schoon- 
ersin deckhouses are lower and freeboard greater. 
In fine shape and in commission, Chesapeake Bay. 








YACHTS 
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MODERN YAWL 


eg SALE ¢ Marconi yawl, 49’ 10” x 35’ x 11’ 10” x 
6’ 6” designed b es and built by Willis Reid in 
1940. One double stateroom and total accommoda- 

tions for six with berth for one paid hand forward. 

oor with erin Universal. 500-watt electric 
lant. A beautiful yacht offered by original owner. 

New? in commission on Long Island Sound. 


LITTLE SLOOP 


FOR SALE e This is one of the successful “‘Stout 
Fella’ class. 22’ 9” x 18’ x 7’ 4” x 3’ 3”. Designed and 
built by Dunham in 1940. The cabin of this one is 
custom built for as comfortable cruising as possible in 
a boat this size. Sleeps two. Powered with 1-cylinder 
Lauson. All sails excellent includi Genoa. Nylon 
sheets. Winches for jib. A grand little boat. In com- 
mission near New York. 


12 METER SLOOP 


(14 LIBERTY STREET 


ai GP’ Sey, Ga 


NEW VORK 6, N.Y. 
SHOAL DRAFT YAWL 





FOR SALE e Comfortable and able Diesel powered 
yawl with lots of fine — 58’ x 39’ 6” x 13’ 6” 
x 4’ 8”. Combination keel and centerboard. Designed 
by Bowes and built b Mathisin 1935. Cedar planked. 
Everdur fastened. 1940 75 h.p. Buda Diese! See. 
Acoommotecions for six in owner's party and o! 

berth forward. Electric toilet with shower. Saile like like 
new. In commission near New York. 


CRUISING CUTTER 





FOR SALE-e¢ Well known contains wae tee racing cutter 
designed and built by Luders in 1940, 42’ x xi?’ 
6” x 6’. Sails include two mainsails, one Sona. one 
working topsail, a jib topsail, one boom staysail, 
one loose-foo' taysail, two cpnnekers. one storm’ 
trysail. 760 square feet of sail. One, double ae ih 
and total accommodations for six. Power 
4-cylinder Kermath. Now laid up near. New York 


ROOMY SCHOONER 





FOR Bp y: ¢ A fine yacht of this famous class, de- 
re and built by Herreshoff in 1929. 87’ x 54’ x 14’ 
x 10’ 50,000 pounds of outside lead. Double 
mahogany’ planked and bronze fastened. Winner of 
Two spare masts. Wooded down, re- 
finished 194 1945. Three full size mainsails, one never used. 
% size mainsail, half flax, half cotton. Complete racing 
inventory. In commission, Great Lakes. 


FOR SALE e Raised deck construction auxiliary ga 


ff 

cruising. schooner, Bawa by Alden and built in 

x 40’ x 11’ x 6’. Amount of room in this 

schooner is amazing, due to this type of construction 

and short ends. Sleeps six in owner’s party, plus one in 

crew. Speedway engine. 250-gallon fuel tanks. A lot of 

comfort for an extended post-war cruise. Laid up in. 
Massachusetts. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


WE HAVE OPENINGS IN OUR BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT FOR SEVERAL YOUNG MEN. 
WE ARE PARTICULARLY INTERESTED IN THOSE WHO SAIL AND LIKE BOATS. 
WE: WOULD BE INTERESTED TO HEAR BY LETTER GIVING ANY PREVIOUS BUSINESS EXPERIENCE, 


ALTHOUGH THE LATTER IS NOT NECESSARY, EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 
AND WHAT HE HAS DONE IN A YACHTING WAY. 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC. 


11 East 44th Street, New York 17 


























John G. Alden 





e 
Naval Architect 
131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
e 
Tel.: CAPitol 9480 
e e e 
YACHT BROKERAGE AND INSURANCE 
No. 1025—FOR SALE—A well built, fast, No. 248— FOR SALE — One of the few Alden 
cas yawl, designed by Rhodes and built in schooners of this size now being offered for sale. 
1940. Not used by government. 50’ x 35’ x 11’ 10° 52’ 3” x 8° x 12’ x 7’ 4”. Large double cabin aft 
x 6’ 6’. Construction on heavy side. S! six aft and four berths in main saloon. Galley forward. 
berth cabin. Large forecastle with extra toilet. Scripps engine, 
new 1939. Has aeee equipment and is now in com- 
mission and read Available for inspection 
near Boston. Price 2 $10,800. Photo sister boat. 


No, te as oeet os ae of th 
{ose So" S27 x 27’ 10” x 10° re x S’ 3”. Sleeps four 





n-Metre Sloop. - 








No. 5469 — FOR SALE including double stateroom forward and 1 main 
10” x 36’ x 10’ 6” x 7’ 6”, Built 1927. Mah cabin with two ae berths. Galley full width 
Planking, lead keel, teak decks. four tin aft. Large toilet room and passing jockere. Very 
¥ tire ee 7 enon double stateroom = two | wong y i934 fRors ily re-conditioned, pod ~3 ad 1940. 
large ventory. e new pray reduction gear motor. In commission. Loca’ pine 3, m log, io, etc. Inspectal 
able near New York. ors Great Lakes. Se enter | ce $6500 in commission. 
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YACHT BROKERS 
"NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE INSURANCE 

APPRAISALS 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC, remwracen in 


1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. Cable 


YACHTSALE 








FLORIDA 


Have you considered 
making your trip to 
Florida this winter by 
boat? The offering No. 
714 to the right will be 
available for a family of 
six to leave from Nor- 
folk, Va., for Palm Beach 
or Miami. Details gladly 
furnished. 





No. 1911 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary keel and _centerboard 
schooner, 60’ x 47’ 1’ x 15’ 8” x 4’ 6” with board up. 75 h.p. 
Palmer 6-cylinder motor; accommodations for seven, with one 
bath and two toilets. Boat in full ects aoe ape ond Scemey well 
found. VICE ine particulars, com: ACHT SALES 
& SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Wainut § Street, Pi Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


No. 714— FOR SALE OR CHARTER in these waters or 
Florida — 65’ twin-screw Mathis hc did accom- 
modations for six and crew. For further particulars, communicate 
with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 























No. 1829— FOR SALE — Beautiful 70’ 
keel and centerboard yawl, Diesel powered. 
Used only about two veers. The only ae 2 
boat of her size available. Consult wi 
YACHT SALES & SE ERVICE, Inc. i338 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. * 


No, 1799 — FOR SALE — Excellent 60’ auxiliary yawl 
built 1938. In full commission and completely equipped. 
Keel and centerboard. Splendid accommodations. Concali 
with YACHT SALES & SER VICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


JUHI ELD 


es NAVAL 


No. 1793 — FOR SALE — 35’ 6” x 28’ x 9 6” x 5’ 9” 
auxiliary keel cutter designed by Fred Geiger, built in 
1939. Excellent condition with splendid vie Neer as 
For further particulars, communicate with S 
& SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia se 














-515 MADISON AVENUE: 


a a: eo =) 


- NEW YORK 22 - 


IRIME ENSIHREE Re 





ARCHITEC T 


BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT—Mr. Herman Jagle; Miss Linda Wesik 


(A FEW OF OUR LISTINGS. IF THESE ARE NOT OF INTEREST LET US HAVE YOUR REQUIREMENTS) 
IF YOU HAVE A BOAT FOR SALE OR CHARTER, WHY NOT LIST IT WITH US? 





FOR SALE: 48’ Twin-screw express cruiser, two 
double cabins, galley, shower and toilet. Speeds up 
to 30 m.p.h. Decorations and streamlining by one of 
America’s foremost commercial designers. In com- 
mission, and inspectable on Jersey shore. 


eR, 





fee 





POWER - + + + 


30’ Twin-screw day cruiser, new 1937. 


60’ Twin-screw Wheeler, flying bridge, 
Diesel. New 1938. 15 m.p.h. 
64’ Twin-screw flying bridge, Diesel. 


31’ Alden sloop, new 1931. 
31’ Over-Niter sloop, new 1940. 
38’ Six-Metre sloop, new 1935. 








m.p.h. 
37’ Twin-screw Chris Craft, new 1940. 
23 m.p. 
37’ Twin-screw sedan cruiser, new 1939. 
18-20 m.p.h. 
38’ Twin-screw Elco, new 1937. 18 m.p.h. 
40’ er cabin cruiser, new 1926. 11 


kno 

46' Wheeler enclosed bridge. Diesel, 
1933. 12 m.p.h. 

50’ Twin-screw enclosed bridge, new 
1936. 14 knots: 

50’ Twin-screw Matthews Diesel, new 
1940, 20 knots. 

52” bl noe ite Consolidated Diesel 

rt fisherman, new 1939. 15 m.p.h. 

56° 1 win-screw sedan cruiser, new 1939. 
20 knots. 

57’ Twin-screw Elco cruiser, new 1930. 
12-14 m.p.h. 


New 1939. 16 m.p.h. 

65’ Twin-screw houseboat, new 1924. 10 
m.p.h. 

68’ Twin-screw Lawley with flying bridge, 
new 1929. 22 m.p.h. 

68’ Diesel powered houseboat, new 1923. 
Engine new 1930. Speed 10 m.p.h. 

70’ Twin-screw flying bridge Diesel, 
new 1939. 15 m.p.h. 

78’ Twin-screw flying bridge Diesel, new 
1937. 12-15 m.p.h. 


SAL + + + > 

25’ Herreshoff Marconi day sailer. 

27’ 1938 “Bon Voyageur” Class sloop, 
located on Great Lakes. 

28’ Crosby cutter, new 1940. 


43’ “Q” sloop. 

59’ “Larchmont O” Class sloop. 

72’ New York 50 Class sloop. 

41’ Alden schooner, new 1923. 

49’ Alden schooner, new 1928. 

52’ Centerboard schooner, new 1934. 
60’ Alden schooner, new 1939. 

84’ Alden Diesel schooner, new 1938. 
98’ Steel Diesel schooner. 


33’ Alden centerboard yawl, new 1930. 


49’ Rhodes yawl, new 1940. 
51’ Alden yawl, new 1938. 
58’ Diesel centerboard yawl. 
26’ Keel ketch, new 1941. 
42’ Casey ketch, new 1939. 
51’ Diesel centerboard ketch. 
52’ Blush deck ketch. 

56’ Ketch, new 1928. 
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39 Double cabin, deckhouse twin-screw: Chris- 
Craft cruiser, built 1939, power twin 143 

ler motors. In commission. Price very 
reasonable. 





46’ Matthews deckhouse cruiser. A very fine 
family yacht, large deckhouse, Power one 225 
— A good fast 18-mile yacht. Fine for 
‘amily, 


Gaff rigged yowl. 
48’ x 42’ 3” x 12’ 
2” x 6’ 5”, Built in 
1926. Auxiliary 
power. Sails, hull 
and equipment 
good. Price rea- 





Cc. P. AMORY, DISTRIBUTOR, Inc. 
108 Twenty-Eighth Street 


Newport News ° Virginia 





sonable. Modern schooner, 38’ x 32’x v1"x 4 9”. A 
fine fast schooner, built in 1928. Just been ° 
completely refinished inside and out. Price low. 





Modern cutter, 31’ 4’’ x 23’ 6”’ x 8’ 
6" x 4’ 7", Built in 1940. A very fine 
little yacht of the most modern type. 
Sleeps three. Auxiliary Power. 





Cruising yawl, 41’ x 28’ 6” x 10’ x 5’ 
8”, built in 1924. Sleeps three aft, 
one forward. Auxiliary power. Sails 
and hull as well as rigging in good 
condition. 

















ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INc. 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
YACHT BROKERS  Telephone- HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 















we a 


Por Sale—No. 2158—Comforta- For Sale—No. 5448—28' auxil- 
ble 28’ 6” w.l. auxiliary cutter, 32’9” —iary keel sloop, built 1937. Sleeping 
0.a., 10’ 10” beam, 5’ .draft. Price accommodations for five. A quality 
asked $6000. boat. Located Cape Cod. 


For Sale—No. 5433—One of the most beautifully kept yachts on the coast, 
60’ 6” x 13’ x 8’ 3’”, Not used in Government service. Double planked hull, teak 
decks, etc. Very smart sailer, 





, No. 1358—40’ SCHOONER. Gray 4-40 motor, new sails, boat has been 











FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 


Builders of “Seagoing” Boats * MARINE AGENCY 
Mystic, Connecticut — Telephone 659 


meets - ens wy 





30’ ALDEN MALABAR 
- SLOOP 


Boat has recently been 
reconditioned. New 
sails, new upholstery 
and rebuilt motor. 


25’ POST-DESIGNED AND BUILT SPORT 
FISHING LAUNCH, 

Heavy construction. Powered by Chrys- 
ler-Royal motor. Boat slightly used. 

No. 1352—47’ HERRESHOFF TWIN- 
SCREW DECKHOUSE CRUISER. Hull 
planking is Honduras mahogany, decks 
and both interior and exterior trim is of 
teakwood, A truly beautiful boat that 
must be seen to be appreciated, 

No. 5496—36’ CASEY CUTTER, built 1939, has teakwood decks and trim. 
Excellent condition. As good as a new boat. 

No. 4761—32’ AUXILIARY DAY SAILING SLOOP. Has H-23 Class sails, a 
Lathrop-Hercules motor. Good condition. 

No. 6268—36’ AUXILIARY SLOOP, designed by Burgess. Planking of Spanish 
cedar, decks. and trim of teakwood. Excellent condition. 

No. 2311—32’ AUXILIARY CUTTER, painted finish. A big, little boat. Four 
years old and in good condition. 

No. 2222—21’ YAWL. Does not have auxiliary power but is an excellent day 
sailing boat or an over-nighter. 


No. 4671—22’ 8” STAR, has two suits of sails, flexible rig. Boat is in good 
condition. 





No. 1625—31’ AUXILIARY SLOOP, one of the last Alden Malabars built. 
Sleeps four. Good. condition. 

No. 6132—30’ AUXILIARY CAT BOAT. Sleeps four, has full headroom. Boat in 
good condition. 

No. 2132—44’ CUSTOM BUILT WHEELER DECKHOUSE TWIN-SCREW 
CRUISER, built 1944, Has many extras, photo electric pilot, spherical compass, 
850 watt generating plant. Priced low for quick sale. 


recently reconditioned. Now in commission. 
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ROGER M. ROWE 
Yacht Broker 


e 70’ Schooner, staysail rigged, 110 h.p. Buda Diesel, sleeps eight 
aft, two toilets and shower, three crew. 


oN. Y, 50, 72’ x 18’ 6” x 11’ 6”, Herreshoff built, Scripps 60 h.p., 
1940, just refinished. Two suits sails, complete. 


e 55’ Ketch, Alden design 1930, Gray 71 h.p. 1941, sleeps six. 
e 47’ Ketch Motor Sailer, Sparkman & Stephens design, 1936. 


© 46’ Schooner, Hand design 1936, Marconi main, 90 h.p. Chrysler, 
new installation, sleeps six, complete. California. 


e Q Class Sloop. 
© 6-Metre Class Sloop with limited cruising accommodations. 


@ Sloop, 40’ x 7’ 10” x 5’ 10’, Herreshoff, R Class, very smart, two 
suits sails, 


Fe) Shoal Draft, Comfortable Auxiliaries to take South, 


e 31’ Sloop, Alden design, 22 h.p. Universal, 1941, complete. 


g 28’ 6” Cutter, built 1935, 10 h.p. Universal, rebuilt 1945, sleeps 
our. 


e Lake One Design by Leudtke, 1940. Great Lakes. 
© 23’ Sea Bird Sloop, Alden design 1940. 
e Charter, 55’ Motor Sailer for Winter. 


e Mathis Houseboat, 52’ x 14’ x 414’, two Chrysler 90 h.p. 1940. 
Florida. 


e 50’ Elco, twin-screw 135 h.p. Chryslers, 1938. Sleeps five aft, bath 
and shower, two crew. Ready to sail. . 


e 48’ 6” Chris-Craft Twin-Screw Motor Yacht, built 1939, 160 h.p. 
Chris-Crafts; looks like 55-footer, never in Service; re-commissioned. 


e 48’ Dawn, twin-screw, stream-line deckhouse, double cabin, 150 
h.p. Lathrops, overhauled 1945. 


e 38’ Matthews, 1932, twin cabin, 130 h.p. Chris-Craft, 1941. Ex- 
tremely well kept up. 


e 35’ Elco, 1933, 130 h.p. Chris-Craft, RD. In commission. 
e 33’ Richardson, 1941, 95 h.p. Chrysler, sleeps six. Used little. 
@ 26’ Elco, 1930, Gray 40 h.p., RD, 1942. 


If Your Boat Is For Sale, We Solicit Your Listing 


DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone Darien 5-0990 














TAMS 


INCORPORATED 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


_ Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 


Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers |- 























HENRY BAAY | 
YACHT YARD | 


Marblehead, Mass. 
Phone 1005-W & R 


FOR SALE: Twin-screw CUSTOM 
Built Power Cruiser, 34’ 0.a. 
Chrysler powered, Honduras 
mahogany throughout. Beauti- 
fully built; sparsely used. 
Refinished, ready to go. Price 
$6450.00. 















ALSO: 34’ Alden Ketch, In Commission $6500. OTHERS, both Sail 
and Power, for CHARTER or SALE 






e@ YACHTS FOR CHARTER, SOLD AND TRADED e 















ESSEX BOAT WORKS, Ine. 


ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 
_ Phone Saybrook 7942 


¢ BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT - 


FOR SALE — No. 13011 — Modern power cruiser, 30’ x 10’ 2” x 
2’ 8”, Ready to go at her mooring here. Double stateroom, good 
galley, private head, couch in deckhouse. Teak cockpit. Chrysler 
Crown gives 15 m.p.h. Late 1940. Sleeps six. 





FOR SALE — No. 147101 — 1935 Consolidated, 47’ x 10’ 8” x 
3’ 6”, Twin Speedways engines, 19 m.p.h. Two double staterooms, 
two toilets. Never in Government service. Reasonably priced for 
quick sale. Laid up in Florida in fine condition. 





FOR SALE — No. 318100 — Act quickly to get this one. A Stout 
Fella with permanent cabin to sleep two. Toilet, ice box, sink, 
galley. Auxiliary motor, lead keel, 22’ 8” x 18’ x 7’ 4”. Fully found. 
At Rye by appointment with owner. Better phone us. 





——~— 








FOR SALE — No. 32371 — Converted 6-Metre, one of the best. 
Sleeps two. Trunk removable for day sailing. Stainless and linen. 
38’ 1” x 23’ 6” x 5’ 11” x 5’ 4”, Dinghy. In commission Norwalk. 


FOR SALE — No. 13679 — 1940 V-bottom cruiser, 36’ x 12’ x 
3’ 6’. Two Lathrop engines. 15 m.p.h. Sleeps three. Toilet and 
galley. Fine sea boat. Inspectable near New Haven by appointment. 


FOR SALE — No. 316105 — Luders (L-16) sloop, new this season. 
Made of 54 molded plywood. Two suits sails. New outboard, Stain- 
less rigging. Fast boat in new condition. Near Essex. Now in 
commission. 


FOR SALE — No. 135102 —1938 Chris Craft, 35’. Twin Chris 


Craft engines, 22 m.p.h..All refinished and like new. Sleeps six. She 
is a very smart boat and now ready to deliver. Near Essex. 


WE ARE AGENTS FOR RICHARDSON CRUISERS AND 
ARE ACCEPTING DEPOSITS NOW FOR NEW BOATS 


y Y Y Y Y 


Phone us at Saybrook (Conn.) 7942. Stop in to see us. 







































































































YACHTING 


Established 1906 


ALL TYPE YACHTS Represented 
in All 


FOR SALE OR CHARTER Important 


Yachting Centers 





FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 

















TELEPHONE: CABLE ADDRESS: 


BRYANT 9-7670 é ELOW CROGIE, NEW YORK 





INCORPORATED 


HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS & MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


If your boat is for sale we solicit your listing 

















reins sat tater’ §~GPARKMAN & STEPHENS i:tas: sist. 


Larchmont 2-2548 INCORPORATED New York 
JAMES D. SPARKMAN NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS VA 6-2325 
New Rochelle 2-540 MARINE INSURANCE 











No. Y- 7400 — FOR SALE — Week Ender sloop. No. Y-! 8040 — R SALE — Husky ay No. Y-8023— FOR SALE—Auxiliary yawl, 


id FO 
Built from our designs by Lawley in 1939. For fali ketch, 40’ 4” x 32’ 6” x 11’ 6” x 7’. Built fro 53’ 8” x 38’ x 12’ x 7’ 7”, built in t 1937 our designs. 
delivery. Two berths in me - poem state- = esigns by Billy Atkin after his experience in Not in commission °42, 43 0 . Four berths in 
room, mastery, galley aft encaaett Bill Nut! *s TYPHOON. For further main cabin, double stateroom, pis) s space forward. 
remy ae commfertabte ~e.-9 SPARK AN & informa on, price location consult SPARK- For further informatien, consult SP RKMAN & 
oL HENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New ¥ ANS STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, —a Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New 
ew York ork 
























G@) MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL | iz 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: HAnover 2-0074 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS »- YACHT BROKERS 


Will Appreciate the Privilege of Listing Your Yacht For Sale or Charter 
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SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 
Marine Insurance 


11 EAST 44th ST., NEW YORK 








D. 


Meame 22 Yirudle 


MIAMI 3-5431 


YACHT INSURANCE 


WUONBECIY 


180 William Stvceet 
Nour Gok 


BEEKMAN 3-3010 
JOHN E.RODSTROM, associate 


REMEMBER, JUST YACHT INSURANCE 











| ERNEST LISKEY & ASSOCIATES 


Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 


Yacht Brokers Marine Insurance 
804 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C: 
See tO Me ccccsscascetesctecccece yess seb ees $ 3,750 
34’ Chris-Craft. 1940—130 h.p. Excellent condition................ . 5,500 
43’ Wheeler. 1939 Twin Kermaths. 200 h.p. each... 02... . 2. cece eee 12,500 
45’ Dawn. 1930 Twin Sterlings. In commission. . -.....-..0eeceeeceee 6,950 
46’ Dawn. 1938 Twin 110 hip. Diesels... 0... cece eee e cece eeeees 22,500 
75’ Navy Hull Cruiser. Twin 1940 Gray 160 h.p........... er ae o>.! 6,950 
2F Bes. eG SOUR AS ND. CONE GCOOM ss 0 6:0:6500 cee seesissces'ee ses 1,980 
45’ Marconi Ketch, Diesel. 1938 Motor Sailer.........6..eeeeeeeees 13,500 
52’ Alden Aux. Gaff Schooner. 1925. Sleeps eight............00e005 9,500 

60’ Auxiliary Marconi Schooner. Sharpie. Chappell...............-5 


If Your Boat Is for Sale, May We Offer It to Our Customers? 
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J. RAMSEY SPEER, JR. 
Yacht Broker 


18 East Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


POWER 
AUXILIARY SAIL 


Telephone Lexington 1070 


We shall exert every effort to render a valuable 

service to the yachtsman who wants to buy, sell, 

or charter. We request the privilege of listing your 

yacht, and assure you that your inquiries will 
receive our diligent attention 


NABREREEESSSSSSSSSESEGS 














FOR SALE + 67’ AUXILIARY YAWL 


Beam 15.2’, length w.l. 50.8’, draft 5.9’. Headroom 6’ 6”, Designed by Crown- 
inshield, built by Robert Jacob, Inc. Sleeps seven owner's party plus two in crew. 
Completely rebuilt and reconditioned this year, including all new upholstery 
throughout. New auxiliary power. In commission at Annapolis, 


NORMAN ALAN HILL -  severna onnk, AKRYLAND 











NEW ENGLAND MARINE EXCHANGE 
YACHT BROKERS 


355 Savin Avenue, West Haven 16, Connecticut 


YACHTS FOR SALE... 


Marconi double-ended auxiliary cut- 38’ Elco cabin cruiser, built 1930, 
ter, 32’ x 9’ x 4’ 6”, designed and built completely refinished 1945, four berths 
by Crocker 1936, four berths, lava- in forward cabin, sleeps three in deck- 
tory, galley. Fine cruising boat. house, new Osco motors installed 














Auxiliary marconi yawl, 41’ x 10’ x 
5’ 8”, built from designs by Alden, 
fully found, four berths, lavatory, 
galley, complete inventory. 

40 Square-Meter sloop, 47’ x 7’ 7” x 
4’ 6”, Herreshoff built 1933, cruising 
and racing jsails, S. S. rigging, sleeps 
four. 


1945. In excellent condition and com- 
pletely fitted out. 


43’ Wheeler custom-built cruiser, 
1937, sleeps eight, lavatory, galley, 
twin 85 h.p. Chryslers. 

36’ twin-screw sedan cruiser, 1941, 
sleeps five, Ship to Shore telephone, 
lavatory, galley, fishing chairs, etc. 


If your yacht is for sale we should appreciate 
the privilege of offering it to our clients 





























72-ft. Consolidated Twin-screw Yacht. Two 250 Speedway engines. Double 
plank mahogany hull. Teakwood upper structure. Two staterooms aft. Teak 
dining saloon, galley, crew's quarters forward, spacious bridge deck cabin. Three 
washrooms. Power Dinghy. Four-cylinder Universal Lighting Plant. Elegantly 
furnished. Well kept up. Mechanically perfect. Docked at Detroit Yacht Club. 
Contact Mr. Bulley, c/o Toledo Pipe Organ Company, Toledo, Ohio, for demon- 


YACHTING 





LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN !! 











stration. Price $22,500 cash or terms. 
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Wanted: ELCO 44 


YACHTSMAN interested in obtaining 1940 or 1941 
Elco 44, Boat and engines and equipment must all 
be in perfect condition. Will pay a premium to- 
obtain a boat which will meet most rigid inspection 
since price is a secondary consideration. If you are 


interested in selling, write giving full particulars. 


Reply Box 906, care of YACHTING 


205 East 42 Street 


eo PR” Cr Gre Var wr am mer meer aX me ana ar avs, 















New York 17, N. Y. 


THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 


Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia 


Lembard 0658 and 0659 Cable BOMO 











“KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


Yacht Surveyor 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 











ERNEST F. FETSKE & Co. 


Engineers 
Naval Architects 


10 West End Place 


Brokers 
Elizabeth, N. J. 











95-ft. Diesel houseboat. First 
class condition. Has not been 
in Government service. Will 
sell reasonable by owner. 


556 N. W. 77TH AVENUE 


WANTED 


Boat builders and joiners for 
postwar production. Several 
spots open for key produc- 
tion men and leaders. Will 
hire qualified men immedi- 
ately. Located Midwest. Pop- 
ulation 10,000. A good place 
to make your home. Give age 
and family status. State expe- 
rience. Cite references. Reply 
Box 908, care of YACHT- 
ING, 205 East 42 Street, New 











Miami, FLorma York 17, N. Y 
YACHT YARD 
EAST Pharpg FOR SALE 


® FOR =p — Established, very 
ue equipped modern boatyard 
in growing yachting center — easily 
accessible — plenty of outside and in- 
= storage space as well as wet stor- 
basin. Extremely good oe rd 
facilities _— oF nt surroundings. R 
ply Bo: eg ae 205 East 42 
St., New York 17, N. Y 


1941 — 31-ft. Chris-Craft deluxe 
cabin cruiser, fully equipped with 
dinghy. In excellent condition. Price 
$3,300. Reply Box 901, care of 
Yacutinc, 205 E. 42 Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 


38-ft. triple cabin cruiser, Matthews 

hull, built 1936, twin Kermath en- 

gines, Ke Kohler light a. shower bath, 

refrigerator, fluorescent lighting, 

shi a radio, automatic direction 
- Located Mississi pi River at 

Deven rt, Iowa. Price § 500. open 
0, care of LS ge 

42 Street, New York 17, N. 


FOR SALE 


Comet complete with good sails and 
adjustable rudder and an iron centre- 
board. Can be seen at Southampton, 
L. I. Price $250, not including ship- 
ping charges. Write R. S. Murpny, 

O. Box 1234, Southampton, L. I., 
New York. 














WANTED 


Amateur crew to accompany owner 
on able 60-foot ketch to Florida, via 
Bermuda and Nassau, end of Octo- 
ber. Paid ship’s cook also desired. No 
landlubbers or 17-year-olds. Address 
“Centurion,” Yacht Club, Edgar- 
town, Massachusetts. 











FOR SALE 


Liberty engine with Capitol 
conversion. 420 h.p., good con- 
dition, $500. Harotp BERGER, 
Diving Equipment Company, 
1319 North Third Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, 








NORMAN ALAN HILL, Yacht Broker 


ROUND BAY SEVERNA PARK, MARYLAND 


Editor of CHESAPEAKE CRUISE $5 postpaid 


Use the book te plan a vacation cruise this season in auxiliary-sail 


CHESAPEAKE CHARTERS 











CHARLES D. ROACH 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 
Yacht Broker 


331 South Andrews Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Telephene 2676 











H. GERALD STAIRS 


Registered Civil Engineer 
Marine Architect Yacht and Ship Broker 


The Sycamores, Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia 




















WINTHROP L. WARNER 
Naval Architect 


Yacht Broker Marine Insurance 


114 College Street, Middletown, Conn. 
Tel, 344 
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SEPTEMBER, 1945 


SWAP CHEST 


10 cents a word—$2.00 minimum 
PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE WITH ORDER 


State if you prefer replies direct, or want 
box number assigned 











For Sale: Two Sterlings, 125 h.p. True 
right and left. Now in commission and 
can be examined. Rebuilt 1945. A. D. 
Kanrich, 33 Riverside Drive, New York 
City. 





Marine artist will paint portrait of 
your boat (water color or oil) under way 
in ideal sailing conditions. Can work 
from photos or architects’ drawings. 
Write for prices and references. State 
size and type of boat. Robert Zoeller, 
Mt. Sinai, Port Jefferson, L. I. 


SWAP CHEST Continued 


For Sale: Eight-metre sloop, fully 
equipped. Good canvas. Sleeps five. 
Galley, icebox, toilet, perfect condition. 
$4800. Location Detroit. Reply Box 9-6. 


Wanted: Inland Lake Scow hull — 
Class ‘‘C’’— must be in A-1 shape. 
Reply Box 9-7. 











For Sale: 21’ Herreshoff fish Marconi 
sloop in sound condition. Afloat New 
York area. $1500. Reply Box 9-8. 





For Sale: Marblehead ‘‘T”’ sloop, fast 
bay sailer, 22’ 2’ x 514’ x 4’, hollow 
spars, stainless Tru-Loc rigging, perma- 
nent backstay. Ratsey sails. $1100. 
Reply Box 9-9. 





Crew — Young Naval officer sta- 
tioned in Washington, D. C., former 
yachtsman, desires to crew aboard 
auxiliary or cruiser during coming 
month. Three- to ten-day cruise. Any- 
where on East Coast. Reply Box 9-10. 





300 h.p. Sterling Dolphin, 8-cylinder, 
good runnirig condition. Complete with 
starter, generator, coils, etc. Bronze 
crank case, chromium blocks. Immedi- 
ate delivery without priority. $1650. 
Toledo Pipe Organ Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. 





250 h.p. 6-cylinder Speedway. Can be 
demonstrated. Immediate delivery. 
$1400. Toledo Pipe Organ Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





Wanted: Dinghy 8 or 9 feet, canvas 
covered or lapstrake. Sidney C. Smith, 
Arma Corp., 254 Thirty-Sixth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Coastal real estate for sale, rent. 
Summer homes, islands, camps, yacht 
yards, etc. Wesley K. Cramer, 64 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





For Sale: Link Bubble Sextant, type 
A-12, excellent condition, case, acces- 
sories, $170. Kenneth Noyes, 2253 
Selby, Los Angeles 25, Cal. 


Wanted: Mainsail, new or used, for 
Tumlaren 20 Sq. Metre. Approximately 
3034’ hoist, 10%’ foot. Or sail that can 
be recut to this size. Swap for cash. 
Reply Box 9-11. 





Will swap one Fisher De luxe Radio 
Direction Finder for cash or lightweight 
dinghy. Penn Yan aero dinghy or similar 
one. Give condition and weight. Reply 
Box 9-12. 





For Sale: Bendix-Holmes automatic 
steerer designed 1940 for 85-ft. yacht 
and two Allen engine controls. Reply 
Box 9-13. 





Separate letter for reply to each box 
number is necessary 


Send Replies, GIVING BOX NUMBER, to 


SWAP CHEST, care YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














For Sale: Penguin sailing dink. Pro- 
fessionally built. Registered. Larsen 
sail. Stainless steel rigging. Perfect con- 
dition. Rod Oakes, 80 Wellington Road, 
Garden City, N. Y. Telephone Garden 
City 5795. 





For Sale: Sterling Petrel, 6 cylinder, 
4%" bore, 125 h.p Parts-crank shaft 
with flywheel and ring gear, base, 
crank case, and oil cooler. $75 for lot, 
as is, where is. Kenneth H. Earle, 216 
Turks Head Building, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 





For Sale: Lawley 210 sloop, 27 feet. 
Built 1941. $1500. Edward Maxwell, 
Box 116, Noank, Conn. 





For Sale: Auxiliary sloop. 30’ ‘‘Is- 
lander.'’ Built 1939. Sleeps four. Like 
new. Many extras. $4500. Will deliver. 
3417 Lake Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





Do you need a fine car? Will swap 
fine car for sound auxiliary cruising 
sailboat. Car is 1942 Buick Roadmaster 
Sedanet in excellent condition, complete 
de luxe equipped, excellent tires. Want 
36-46 ft. auxiliary cruiser, sound, re- 
spectable sailer. Can pay for boat if 
warranted. Location East Coast— 
~~ ipmactaaes to Baltimore. Reply Box 





Wanted: Snipe mainsail and jib. Will 
buy separately. Condition not im- 
Portant. Reply Box 9-2. 


Wanted: C Class sloop, located on 
Great Lakes. Give full particulars. 
Reply Box 9-3. 








For Sale: Two used Atlantic Prescott 
Wilson mainsails in good condition. 
$100 each. Located New York. Reply 
Box 9-4, 





For Sale: Marconi mainsail and jib. 
Used four years. Main, hoist 40’ 5”; 
foot, 17’ 8’; jib, hoist 48’ 9'’; foot, 12’ 
9". Jib, fair; mainsail, good. Both $60. 
Reply Box 9-5. 


FOR SALE 


Ausiiory sloop, 32’ x 24’ x 81%’ x 4’. 
No centerboard. Rhodes design, built 


in 1936 of de: mahogany, teak, lead, 


bronze nless_ construction. 
Light al Gaakit sails. Unusually com- 


907, care of Sed ‘205 “East 42 
St.,'New York 17, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 


45-foot Chris-Graft double cabin, 
enclosed bridge, flying bridge. 1942 
model twin-screw. Shower, electric, 
toilet, hot water, all extras. Never in 
government service, used 200 hours. 
Write Box 905, care of YAcHTING, 
205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 











WANTED Man experienced in 


servicing yachts up to 
50’, to manage yacht storage and 
servicing division of yacht building 
company. Permanent peace-time 
ition, to begin at once. Location 
aine. State full particulars in first 
letter. Reply Box 904, care of 
YacutTine, 205 E. 42 St., New York 
17, N. ¥. 











34-FT. MARBLEHEAD CRUISER 


in perfect condition 


Was not in Coast Guard service. 
Twin Chrysler Crown engines have 
had less than 150 hours operation. 
Sleeps six. Full cruising equipment, 
CO: system, Oldtown dinghy in 
davits and many other extras. 
Inspectable New York City. Phone 
Bayside 9-3988 or write YACHTING, 
Box 903, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





















NAVIGATION 

Offshore Navigator, by Capt. War- 
wick M. Tompkins. Step-by-step 
through the process of finding lati- 
tude and longitude through the 
use of H.O. 211, one of the sim- 
plest methods of’ navigation. $2.00 

rar of Navigation, by Geo: 

. Mixter. A complete course 
plioting is presented in the open- 
ng poe Celestial navigation 
has been simplified, ag» simple 
arithmetic is needed. Com: — 

with tables, fully ela 5 
edition 4.50 
















secon 

Primer of Navigation Key, by 
Mixter and Williams. $3.00 

PILOTING AND 

SEAMANSHIP 

Introduction to Seomanebte, by 
Chas. H. Hall. A_ handbook of 


extraordinary completeness. $2.00 
Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. 
Warwick M. Tompkins. Covers 
with utmost simplicity the many 
problems of the coastwise navi- 
_—: or pilot. 
Piloti é, Seamanship and Small 
Bost Handlin by Charles F 
Chaseuame 1944 edition, second 
= of this classic text for 
nners. Used in the Power 
Squadron's elementary classes all 
over the country. 320 pages, s. 
ply illustrated. 
Stamser by Charles F. nt 
man. A fine new book by this well. 
known authority. Illustrated. $ 
7 Boatman’s Manual, by ton 
D. Lane. A practical and complete 
manual of boat handling and op- 
eration, with hundreds of clear 
drawings. $3.50 


IT’S BACK 


















the year. 





BOAT SAILING 


he. ABC of Boat Sailing, by Her- 
tt L. Stone, Editor of YAcuHT- 
a An excellent book for the 
beginner with many maneuvers 
illustrated with diagrams. $2.00 
Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pic- 
tures, by Rufus G. Smith. A 
photo-and-caption book with re- 
markable, specially-taken, series 
pictures illustrating each step. The 
best way we mnow of to lense, 20.008) 
without such an experienced sk 74 
perat yourside. New Edition. $4. 
Start 'Em Sailing, by at Cc. 
Aymar, Designed to tell the begin- 
ner all he needs to know to handle 
























a small sailboat. Hilustrated. $2.00 
Learning to Sail, by A. Cala- 
han. Complete book on how to 


large boats. Illustrated. $2. = 
The Pleasures of Sailing 
Alfred Stanford. Full of t - 
many things that every yachts- 
man thinks about but ey 
knows how to express. 2.00 


BOAT RACING 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, 
by Gordon C, Aymar. Rules and 
maneuvers illustrated by goauence 
photos of Star boat mone. an 

Learning to Race, by H. Cala- 
han. The principles of sake racing 
explained in a most lucid manner. 
Illustrated. .00 

Sailing Rules es eu Yacht = 


by 
Winning Sailboat f Races, by Ber, 


A Complete Index to YACHTING 
January-December, 1943. 35c 
January-December, 1944. 3 


Your order will be filled 
promptly by mail 


10% for delivery elsewh 


NAUTICAL BOOKS 


We unhesitatingly. recommend all of the books listed below 


Darrell McClure’s hilarious book 


THE GAFF RIGGED YAGHTSMAN 


pe it you haven't seen a copy ofeDarrell 
McClure’s effervescent bear of — 
cartoons you have missed the treat of the season. 

includes all of your old favorites, including the oa 
imitable ‘‘ Cautious Conrad,’ * plus many uproarious 


It has been out of stock for weeks, but now we have 
a few more copies, and if you send in your order 
promptly you will receive what yachtsmen —_ 
coast to coast regard as the most amusing book of 
aaa 


_.. While they last — postpaid, for only 














DESIGNING AND BUILDING 


Elements of Yacht Design, by 
Norman L, Skene. yi book is a 
standard in its field, indispensable 
to naval architects, boat builders 
and yachtsmen. Revised to date; 


Yacht _ Desi @ and Planning, 
by im Chapiille. A text- 
book val Architecture for 
the amateur. Illustrated. $4.75 

Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Cha- 
pelle. The complete handbook on 

t construction, Takes 
the amateur ‘from choosing the 
right —— to the final varnish- 
ing. Illustrated. $5.00 

Lega} Down and Tahing Off, py 

Desmond. A guide 
mold lottemen. $2.00 

Wooden ey yn by Charles 
Desmond eral work devoted 
to larger veousis. 


CRUISING 
The Cruising Manual, by Gerry 
Mefferd. Most helpful to those 


who are just Sas their first 
s€ason or two of cruising. $300 


Learning to Cruise, by H. A. 
Calahan, A fine for the be- 
. with much for old bende. 
lustrated. $3.00 
A Crateing Guide to the New 
England Coast, Edited by R. F. 
Duncan. $5.00 
Cruising North Aqpaciea. aA Ls. 
Comdr. Frederic M. Gardiner. 


IN STOCK! - 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Ths Galley Guide, by Alex W. 
Moffat. Recipes for shipboard 
from the simplest rough weather 
breakfast to course dinners, and 
drinks. No technical terms to con- 
fuse the amateur cook. $2.00 


Glossary of Sea Terms, by Ger- 
shom_ Bradford. This book is 
regarded as an indispensable en- 
cyclopaedia of the sea. New en- 
larged edition. Illustrated. $3.50 


Blue ae Vagabond, by Dennis 
Pule Six years’ adventure, 
from the North Atlantic to South 
and China seas. $3.00 


Westward B din the Sch 
‘*Yankee,’’ by Capt. and Mrs. 
Irving Johnson. $3.50 

Cruise of the Conrad, by Alan 
Villiers. $3.75 

Saga of ‘“‘Cimba,’’ by Richard 
Maury. $2.50 

Quest, by George Dibbern. $3.00 

Cruise of the Snark, by Es 

2.50 





London. 


Fifty South to Fifty South, by 
Capt. Warwick M. a 


The Navy Hunts the CGR 3070, 
_ by Lt. Lawrance Thompson. $1. 78 
Small Beet Building, by Edwin 

Mon $3.00 


The east of the Hippocampus, 
by Alfred F. Loomis, 2.50 


UFFA FOX BOOKS 
Thoughts on Yachts and Yacht- 
ing. $10.00 


——> BOOK DEPARTMENT <——— 


Yachting 
205 EAST 42ND STREET, 


Prices include delivery within the continental United States. Add 
e. Prices 


Please send your remit- 
tance with your order 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











bject te ch ith t notice 
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Elco Naval Division, ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY, Bayonne, New Jersey 


After the war, Elco pleasure craft will in- 
herit many of the advanced characteristics 
of the PTs; siibog them, amazing strength 
and lightness, brought about through the 
use of new materials of extraordinary rug- 
gedness . . . lightweight laminated woods, 
new metal alloys and newly developed 


plastics. 








YACHTING 





As a result, your future Elco will feature 
remarkable seaworthiness and stamina, un- 


encumbered by excessive weight. 


Additional advantages of this superior con- 
struction, combined with Elco’s new Hydro- 
dynamic Design and streamlined production 
methods, will be more speed per horsepower, 


more miles per gallon and more boat for 


your money. 


SETTING NEW STANDARDS 
FOR POST-WAR BOATING 








